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Cuapver XXIX. 
CAPTAIN ARUNDEL’S REVENGE, 

4‘ DWARD ARUNDEL went back to his lonely home with a settled 
purpo:e in his mind. He would leave Lincolnshire,—and imme- 
diately. He lad no motive for remaining. It may be, indeed, that he 
had a strong motive for going away from the neighbourhood of Lawford 
Grange. ‘There was a lurking danger in the close vicinage of that plea- 
sant, old-fashioned country mansion, and the bright band of blue-eyed 

damsels who inhabited there. 

“T will turn my back upon Lincolnshire for ever,” Edward Arundel 
said to himself once more, upon his way homeward through the October 
twilight; “but before I go, the whole country shall know what I think 
of Paul Marchment.” 

He clenched his fists and ground his teeth involuntarily as he thought 
this. 

It was quite dark when he let himself in at the old-fashioned half- 
glass door that led into his humble sitting-room at Kemberling Retreat. 
He looked round the little chamber, which had been furnished forty years 
before by the proprietor of the cottage, and had served for one tenant 
after another, until it seemed as if the spindle-legged chairs and tables 
had grown attenuated and shadowy by much service. He looked at the 
simple room, lighted by a bright fire and a pair of wax-candles in antique 
silver candlesticks. 'he red firelight flickered and trembled upon the 
painted roses on the walls, on the obsolete engravings in clumsy frames 
of imitation-ebony and tarnished gilt; the silver tea-service and Sévres 
china cup and saucer, which Mrs. Arundel had sent to the cottage for ber 
son’s use, stood upon the small oval table; and a brown setter, a favourite 
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of the young man’s, lay upon the hearthrug, with his chin upon his out- 
stretched paws, blinking at the blaze. 

As Mr. Arundel lingered in the doorway, looking at these things, an 
image arose before him, as vivid and distinct as any apparition of Pro- 
fessor Pepper’s manufacture; and he thought of what that commonplace 
cottage-chamber might have been if his young wife had lived. He could 
fancy her bending over the low silver tea-pot,—the sprawling, inartistic 
tea-pot, that stood upon quaint knobs, like gouty feet, and had been long 
ago banished from the Dangerfield breakfast-table as utterly rococo and 
ridiculous. He conjured up the dear dead face, with faint blushes flicker- 
ing amidst its lily pallor, and soft hazel eyes looking up at him through 
the misty steam of the tea-table, innocent and virginal as the eyes of that 
mythic nymph who was wont to appear to the old Roman king. How 
happy she would have been! How willing to give up fortune and station, 
and to have lived for ever and ever in that queer old cottage, ministering 
to him and loving him! 

Presently the face changed. The hazel-brown hair was suddenly lit 
up with a glitter of barbaric gold; the hazel eyes grew blue and bright ; 
and the cheeks blushed rosy red. The young man frowned at this new 
and brighter vision; but he contemplated it gravely for some moments, 
and then breathed a long sigh, which was somehow or other expressive 
of relief. 

“ No,” he said to himself, “I am not false to my poor lost girl; I do 
not forget her. Her image is dearer to me than any living creature. 
The mournful shadow of her face is more precious to me than the brightest 
reality.” 

He sat down in one of the spindle-legged arm-chairs, and poured out 
a cup of tea. He drank it slowly, brooding over the fire as he sipped the 
innocuous beverage, and did not deign to notice the caresses of the brown 
setter, who laid his cold wet nose in his master’s hand by way of a deli- 
cate attention. 

After tea the young man rang the bell, which was answered by Mr. 
Morrison. 

“ Have I any clothes that I can hunt in, Morrison?” Mr. Arundel 
asked. 

’ His factotum stared aghast at this question. 

“You ain’t a-goin’ to “unt, are you, Mr. Edward?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“Never mind that. I asked you a question about my clothes, and I 
want a straightforward answer.” 

“ But, Mr. Edward,” remonstrated the old servant, “I don’t mean no 
offence; and the ’orses is very tidy animals in their way; but if you're 
thinkin’ of going across country,—and a pretty stiffish country too, as I’ve 
heard, in the way of bulfinches and timber,—neither of them ’orses has 
any more of a ‘unter in him than I have.” 

“T know that as well as you do,” Edward Arundel answered coolly ; 
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“but I am going to the meet at Marchmont Towers to-morrow morning, 
and I want you to look me out a decent suit of clothes; that’s all. You 
can have Desperado saddled ready for me a little after eleven o'clock.” 

Mr. Morrison looked even more astonished than before. He knew his 
master’s savage enmity towards Paul Marchmont; and yet that very 
master now deliberately talked of joining in an assembly which was to 
gather together for the special purpose of doing the same Paul March- 
mont honour. However, as he afterwards remarked to the two fellow- 
servants with whom he sometimes condescended to be familiar, it wasn’t 
his place to interfere or to ask any questions, and he had held his tongue 
accordingly. 

Perhaps this respectful reticence was rather the result of prudence 
than of inclination; for there was a dangerous light in Edward Arundel’s 
eyes upon this particular evening which Myr. Morrison never had observed 
before. 

The factotum said something about this later in the evening. 

“T do really think,” he remarked, “that, what with that young ’oo- 
man’s death, and the solitood of this most dismal place, and the rainy 
weather,—which those as says it always rains in Lincolnshire ain’t far 
out,—my pore young master is not the man he were.” 

He tapped his forehead ominously to give significance to his words, 
and sighed heavily over his supper-beer. 


The sun shone upon Paul Marchmont on the morning of the 18th of 
October. The glorious autumn sunshine streamed into his gorgeous bed- 
chamber,—which had been luxuriously fitted for him under his own su- 
perintendence,—and awoke the new master of Marchmont Towers. He 
epened his eyes, and looked about him. He raised himself amongst the 
down pillows, and contemplated the figures upon tke tapestry in a drowsy 
reverie. He had been dreaming of his poverty, and had been disputing 
@ poor-rate summons with an impertinent tax-collector in the dingy pass- 
age of the house in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Ah! that horrible 
house had so long been the only scene of his life, that it had grown almost 
a part of his mind, and haunted him perpetually in his sleep, like a night- 
mare of brick and mortar, now that he was rich, and lad done with it for 
ever. 

Mr. Marchmont gave a faint shudder, and shook off the influence of 
the bad dream. ‘Then, propped up by the pillows, he amused himself by 
admiring his new bedchamber. 

It was a handsome room, certainly; the very room for an artist and 
asybarite. Mr. Marclimont had not chosen it without due consideration. 
It was situated in an angle of the house; and though its chief windows 
looked westward, being immediately above those of the western draw- 
ing-room, there was another casement, a great oriel window, facing 
the east, and admitting all the grandeur of the morning sun through 
painted glass, on which the Marchmont escutcheon was represented 
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in gorgeous hues of sapphire and ruby, emerald and topaz, amethyst and 
aqua marine. Bright splashes of these colours flashed and sparkled on 
the polished oaken floor, and mixed themselves with the Oriental gaudi- 
ness of a Persian carpet, stretched beneath the low Arabian bed, which 
was hung with ruby-coloured draperies that trailed upon the ground. 
Paul Marchmont was fond of splendour, and meant to have as much of 
it as money could buy. There was a voluptuous pleasure in all this 
finery, which only a parvenu could feel; it was the sharpness of the con- 
trast between the magnificence of the present and the shabby miseries 
of the past that gave a poignancy to the artist’s enjoyment of his new 
habitation. 

All the furniture and draperies of the chamber had been made by 
Paul Marchmont’s direction; but its chief beauty was the tapestry that 
covered the walls, which had been worked three hundred years before, by 
a patient Chatelaine of the house of Marchmont. ‘This tapestry lined the 
room on every side.; The low door had been cut in it; so that a stranger 
going into that apartment at night, a little under the influence of tie 
Marchmont cellars, and unable to register the topography of the chamber 
upon the tablet of his memory, might have been sorely puzzled to find 
an exit the next morning. Most tapestried chambers have a certain dismal 
grimness about them, which is more pleasant to the sight-seer than to 
the constant inhabitant; but in this tapestry the colours were almost as 
bright and glowing to-day,us when the fingers that had handled the 
variegated worsteds were still warm and flexible. The subjects, too, 
were of a more pleasant order than usual. No mailed ruffians or dia- 
pery-clad barbarians menaced the unotfending sleeper with up liited 
clubs, or horrible bolts, in the very act of being launched from ponderous 
cross-bdws ; no wicked-looking Saracens, with ferocious eyes and copper- 
coloured visages, brandished murderous scimetars above their turbaned 
heads. No; here all was pastoral gaiety and peaceful delight. Maid- 
ens, with flowing kirtles and crisped yellow hair, danced before great 
wagons loaded with golden wheat. Youths, in red and purple jerkins, 
frisked as they played the pipe and tabor. ‘The Flemish horses dragying 
the heavy wain were hung with bells and garlands, as for a rustic fes- 
tival, and tossed their untrimmed manes into the air, and frisked and 
gamboled with their awkward legs, in ponderous imitation of the youths 
and maidens. Afar off, in the distance, wonderful villages, very queer as 
to perspective, but all a-bloom with gaudy flowers and quaint roots of 
bright-red tiles, stood boldly out against a bluer sky than the most en- 
thusiastic pre-Raphuaelite of to-day would care to send to the Academy in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Paul Marchmont smiled at the youths and maidens, the laden wagons, 
the revellers, and the impossible village. He was in a humour to be 
pleased with every thing to-day. He looked at his dressing-table, which 
stood opposite to him, in the deep oriel window. His valet—he had a 
valet nuw—had opened the great inlaid dressing-case, and the silver-gilt 
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fittings reflected the crimson hues of the velvet lining, as if the gold had 
oeen flecked with blood. Glittering bottles of diamond-cut glass, that 
presented a thousand facets to the morning light, stood like crystal obe- 
lisks amid the litter of carved ivory brushes, and Sévres boxes of poma- 
tums; and one rare hot-house flower, white and fragile, peeped out of a 
slender crystal vase, against a background of dark shining leaves. 

“It’s better than Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square,” said Mr. March- 
mont, throwing himself back amongst the pillows until such time as his 
valet should bring him a cup of strong tea to refresh and invigorate his 
nerves withal. ‘I remember the paper in my room: drab hexagons and 
yellow spots upon a brown ground. So pretty! And then the dressing- 
table: deal, gracefully designed ; with a°shallow drawer that very rarely 
would consent to come out, and which, when out, had an insurmountable 
objection to going in again; a most delicious table, exquisitely painted 
in stripes, olive green upon stone colour, picked out with the favourite 
brown. Oh, it was a most delightful life; but it’s over, thank Provi- 
dence; it’s over.” 

Mr. Paul Marchmont thanked Providence as devoutly as if he had 
been the most patient attendant upon-the divine pleasure, and had never 
for one moment dreamed of intruding his own impious handiwork amid 
the mysterious designs of Omnipotence. 

The sun shone upon the new master of Marchmont Towers. This 
bright October morning was not the very best for hunting purposes ; for 
there was a fresh breeze blowing from the north, and a blue unclouded 
sky. But it was most delightful weather for the breakfast, and the 
assembling on the lawn, and all the pleasant preliminaries of the day’s 
sport. Mr. Paul Marchmont, who was a thorough-bred Cockney, troubled 
himself very little about the hunt as he basked in that morning light. 
He only thought that the sun was shining upon him, and that he had 
come at last—no matter by what crooked ways—to the realisation of his 
great day-dream ; and that he was to be heppy and prosperous for the 
rest of his life. 

He drank his tea, and then got up and dressed himself. He wore 
the conventional “ pink,” the whitest buckskins, the most approved boots 
and tops; and he admired himself very much in the cheval-glass when 
this toilet was complete. He had put on the dress for the gratification of 
his vanity, rather than from any serious intention of doing what he was 
about as incapable of doing, as he was of becoming a modern Rubens or 
a rew Raphael. He would receive his friends in this costume, and ride to 
cover, and follow the hounds, perhaps,—a little way. At any rate, it 
was very delightful to him to play the country gentleman; and he had 
never felt so much a country gentleman as at this moment, when he con- 
templated himself from head to heel in his hunting costume. 

At ten o'clock the guests began to assemble; the meet was not to 
take place until twelve, so that there might be plenty of time for the 
breakfast. 
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I don’t think Paul Marchmont ever really knew what took place at 
that long table, at which he sat for the first time in the place of host and 
master. He was intoxicated from the first with the sense of triumph and 
delight in his new position; and he drank a great deal, for he drank un- 
consciously, emptying his glass every time it was filled, and never know- 
ing who filled it, or what was put into it. By this means he took a very con- 
siderable quantity of various sparkling and effervescing wines ; sometimes 
hock, sometimes Moselle, very often champagne; to say nothing of a steady 
undercurrent of unpronounceable German hocks and crusted Burgundies. 
But he was not drunk after the common fashion of mortals; he could not 
be upon this particular day. He was not stupid, or drowsy, or unsteady 
upon his legs; he was only preternaturally excited, looking at every thing 
through a haze of dazzling light, as if all the gold of his newly-acquired 
fortune had been melted into the atmosphere. 

He knew that the breakfast was a great success; that the long table 
was spread with every delicious comestible that the science of a first-rate 
cook, to say nothing of Fortnum and Mason, could devise; that the pro- 
fusion of splendid silver, the costly china, the hot-house flowers, and the 
sunshine, made a confused mass of.restless glitter and glowing colour that 
dazzled his eyes as he looked at it. He knew that every body courted and 
flattered him, and that he was almost stifled by the overpowering sense of 
his own grandeur. Perhaps he felt this most when a certain county mag- 
nate, a baronet, member of Parliament, and great landowner, rose,—primed 
with champagne, and rather thicker of utterance than a man should be 
who means to be in at the death, by and by,—and took the opportunity of 
—hum—expressing, in a few words,—haw—the very great pleasure which 
he—aw, yes—and he thought he might venture to remark,—aw—every 
body about hin—hka—felt on this most—arrah, arrah—interesting—er— 
occasion ; and said a great deal more, which took a very long time to say, 
but the gist of which was, that all these country gentlemen were so en- 
raptured by the new addition to their circle, and so altogether delighted 
with Mr. Paul Marchmont, that they really were at a loss to understand 
how it was they had ever managed to endure existence without him. 

And then there was a good deal of rather unnecessary but very en- 
thusiastic thumping of the table, whereat the costly glass shivered, and 
the hot-house blossoms trembled, amidst the musical chinking of silver 
forks, while the fox-hunters declared in chorus that the new owner of 
Marchmont ‘Towers was a jolly good fellow, which—viz. the fact of his 
jollity—nobody could deny. 

It was not a very refined demonstration, but it was a very hearty one. 
Moreover, these noisy fox-hunters were all men of some standing in the 
county; and it is a proof of the artist’s inherent snobbery that to him 
the husky voices of these half-drunken men were more delicious than the 
sweet soprano tones of an equal number of Pattis—penniless and obscure 
Pattis, that is to say—sounding his praises. He was lifted at last out of 
that poor artist-life, in which he had always been a groveller,—not for 
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lack of talent, but by reason of the smallness of his own soul,—into a new 
sphere, where every body was rich and grand and prosperous ; and where 
the pleasant pathways were upon the necks of prostrate slaves, in the shape 
of grooms and hirelings, respectful servants, and reverential tradespeople. 

Yes; Paul Marchmont was more drunken than any of his guests; 
but his drunkenness was of a different kind to theirs. It was not the 
wine, but his own grandeur that intoxicated and besotted him. 

These fox-hunters might get the better of their drunkenness in half 
an hour or so; but his intoxication was likely to last for a very long 
time, unless he should receive some sudden shock, powerful enough to 
sober him. The hounds were yelping and baying upon the lawn, and 
the huntsmen and whippers-in were running backwards and forwards 
from the lawn to the servants’ hall, devouring snacks of beef and ham,— 
a pound and a quarter or so at one sitting; or crunching the bones of a 
frivolous young chicken,—there were not half a dozen mouthfuls on such 
insignificant half-grown fowls; or excavating under the roof of a great 
game-pie; or drinking a quart or so of strong ale, or half a tumbler of 
raw brandy, en passant; and doing a great deal more in the same way, 
merely to beguile the time until the gentlefolks should appear upon the 
broad stone terrace. 

It was half-past twelve o’clock, and Mr. Marchmont’s guests were still 
drinking and speechifying. They had been on the point of making a move 
ever so many times; but it had happened that each time some gentl. man, 
who had been very quiet until that moment, suddenly got upon his legs, and 
began to cling convulsively to the neck of a half-empty champagne-bottle, 
and to make swallowing and gasping noises, and to wipe his lips with a 
napkin; whereby it was understood that he was going to propose some- 
body’s health. This had considerably lengthened the entertainment, and 
it seemed rather likely that the ostensible business of the day would be 
forgotten altogether. One gentleman, indeed, huskier than his neighbours, 
had been heard to mutter something about billiards and soda-water ; and 
another, who was thick of speech, but not husky, and who had shed 
tears in proposing an unintelligible toast,—which was supposed to be the 
health of her gracious Majesty,—suggested a stretch on a sofa, and the 
removal of his boots. At last, at half-past twelve, the county magnate, 
who had bidden Paul Marchmont a stately welcome to Lincolnshire, re- 
membered that there were twenty couple of impatient hounds scratching 
up the’turf in front of the long windows of the banquet-chamber, while as 
many eager young’ tenant farmers, stalwart yeomen, well-to-do butchers, 
and a herd of tag-rag and bobtail, were pining for the sport to begin,—at 
last, I say, Sir Lionel Boport remembered this, and led the way to the 
terrace, leaving the renegades to repose on the comfortable sofas lurking 
here and there in the spacious rooms. Then the grim stone front of the 
house was suddenly lighted up into splendour. The long terrace was 
one blaze of pink, relieved here and there by patches of sober black and 
forester’s green. Amongst all these stalwart, florid-visaged country gen- 
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tlemen, Paul Marchmont, very elegant, very picturesque, but extremely 
unsportsmanlike, the hero of the hour, walked slowly down the broad 
stone steps amidst the vociferous cheering of the crowd, the snapping and 
yelping of impatient hounds, and the distant braying of a horn. 

It was the crowning moment of his life; the moment he had dreamed 
of again and again in the wretched days of poverty and obscurity. The 
scene was scarcely new to him,—he had acted it so often in his imagina- 
tion; he had heard the shouts and seen the respectful crowd. There 
was a little difference in detail; that was all. There was no disappoint- 
ment, no shortcoming in the realisation; as there so often is when our 
brightest dreams are fulfilled, and the one great good, the all-desired, is 
granted to us. No; the prize was his; and it was worth all that he had 
sacrificed to win it. 

He looked up and saw his mother and his sisters in the great window 
over the porch. He could see the exultant pride in his mother’s pale 
face; and the one redeeming sentiment of his nature, his love for the 
womankind who depended upon him, stirred faintly in his breast, amid 
the tumult of gratified ambition and selfish joy. 

This one drop of unselfish pleasure filled the cup to the brim. He 
took off his hat and waved it high up above his head in answer to the 
shouting of the crowd. He had stopped half-way down the flight of 
steps to bow his acknowledgment of the cheering. He waved his hat, 
and the huzzas grew still louder; and a band upon the other side of the 
lawn played that familiar and triumphant march which is supposed to 
apply to every living hero, from a Wellington just come home from 
Waterloo, to the winner of a boat-race, or a patent-starch proprietor 
newly elected by an admiring constituency. 

There was nothing wanting. I think that in that supreme moment Paul 
Marchmont quite forgot the tortuous and perilous ways by which he had 
reached this all-glorious goal. I don’t suppose the young princes, smo- 
thered in the Tower, were ever more palpably present in tyrant Richard’s 
memory than when the murderous usurper grovelled in Bosworth’s miry 
clay, and knew that the great game of life was lost. It was only when 
Henry the Eighth took away the great seal, that Wolsey was able to see 
the foolishness of man’s ambition. In that moment memory and con- 
science, never very wakeful in the breast of Paul Marchmont, were dead 
asleep, and only triumph and delight reigned in their stead. No; there 
was nothing wanting. This glory and grandeur paid him a thousandfold 
for his patience and self-abnegation during the past year. He turned 
half round to look up at those eager watchers at the window. 

Good God! It was his sister Lavinia’s face he saw; no longer full of 
triumph and pleasure, but ghastly pale, and staring at some one or some- 
thing horrible in the crowd. Paul Marchmont turned to look for this 
horrible something ; the sight of which had power to change his sister’s 
face ; and found himself confronted by a young man,—a young man whose 
eyes flamed like coals of fire; whose cheeks were as white as a sheet of 
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paper; and whose firm lips were locked as tightly as if they. had been 
chiselled out of a block of granite. 

This man was Edward Arundel,—the young widower, the handsome 
soldier,—whom every body remembered as the husband of poor lost Mary 
Marchmont. 

He had sprung out from amidst the crowd only one moment before, 
and had dashed up the steps of the terrace before any one had time to 
think of hindering him or interfering with him. It seemed to Paul 
Marchmont as if he must have leaped out of the solid earth, so sudden 
and so unlooked for was his coming. He stood upon the step immedi- 
ately below the artist; but as the terrace-steps were shallow, and as he 
was taller by half a foot than Paul, the faces of the two men were level, 
and they confronted each other. 

The soldier held a heavy hunting-whip in his hand, no foppish toy, 
with a golden trinket for its head, but a stout handle of stag-horn, and a 
formidable leathern thong. He held this whip in his strong right hand, 
withthe thong twisted round the handle ; and throwing out his left arm, 
nervous and muscular as the limb of a young gladiator, he seized Paul 
Marchmont by the collar of that fashionably-cut scarlet coat which the 
artist had so much admired in the cheval glass that morning. 

There was a shout of surprise and consternation from the gentlemen 
on the terrace and the crowd upon the lawn, a shrill scream from the 
women, and in the next moment Paul Marchmont was writhing under a 
shower of blows from the hunting-whip in Edward Arundel’s hand. The 
artist was not physically brave, yet he was not such a cur as to submit 
unresistingly to this hideous disgrace; but the attack was so sudden and 
unexpected as to paralyse him; so rapid in its execution as to leave him no 
time for resistance. Before he had recovered his presence of mind ; be- 
fore he knew the meaning of Edward Arundel’s appearance in that place ; 
even before he could fully realise the mere fact of his being there,—the 
thing was done; he was disgraced for ever. He had sunk in that one 
moment from the very height of his new grandeur to the lowest depth of 
social degradation. 

“ Gentlemen!” Edward Arundel cried, in a loud voice which was dis- 
tinctly heard by every member of the gaping crowd, “when the law of 
the land suffers a scoundrel to prosper, honest men must take the law into 
their own hands. I wished you to know my opinion of the new master 
of Marchmont Towers; and I think I’ve expressed it pretty clearly. I 
know him to be a most consummate villain; and I give you fair warning 
that he is no fit associate for honourable men. Good morning.” 

Edward Arundel lifted his hat, bowed to the assembly, and then 
ran down the steps. Paul Marchmont, livid, and foaming at the mouth, 
rushed after him, brandishing his clenched fists, and gesticulating in im- 
potent rage; but the young man’s horse was waiting for him at a few 
paces from the terrace, in the care of a butcher’s apprentice, and he was 
in the saddle before the artist could overtake him. 
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“T shall not leave Kemberling for a week, Mr. Marchmont,” he called 
out; and then he walked his horse away, holding himself erect as a dart, 
and staring defiance at the crowd. 

I am sorry to have to testify to the fickle nature of the British popu- 
lace; but I am bound to own that a great many of the stalwart yeomen 
who had eaten game-pies and drunk strong liquors at Paul Marchmont’s 
expense not half an hour before, were base enough to feel an involuntary 
admiration for Edward Arundel, as he rode slowly away, with his head 
up and his eyes flaming. There is seldom very much genuine sympathy 
for a man who has been horsewhipped; and there is a pretty universal in- 
clination to believe that the man who inflicts chastisement upon him must 
be right in the main. It is true that the tenant farmers, especially those 
whose leases were nearly run out, were very loud in their indignation 
against Mr. Arundel, and one adventurous spirit made a dash at the 
young man’s bridle as he went by; but the general feeling was in favour 
of the conqueror, and there was a lack of heartiness even in the loudest 
expressions of sympathy. 

The crowd made a Jane for Paul Marchmont as he went back to the 
house, white and helpless, and sick with shame. 

Several of the gentlemen upon the terrace came forward to shake 
hands with him, and to express their indignation, and to offer any friendly 
service that he might require of them by and by,—such as standing by to 
see him shot, if he should chose an old-fashioned mode of retaliation; or 
bearing witness against Edward Arundel in a law-court, if Mr. March- 
mont preferred to take legal measures. But even these men recoiled when 
they felt the cold dampness of the artist’s hands, and saw that he had 
been frightened. These sturdy, uproarious fox-hunters, who braved tke 
peril of sudden death every time they took a day’s sport, entertained a 
sovereign contempt for a man who could be frightened of any body or 
any thing. They made no allowance for Paul Marchmont’s Cockney 
education; they were not in the dark secrets of his life, and knew nothing 
of his guilty conscience; and it was that which had made him more help- 
less than a child in the fierce grasp of Edward Arundel. 

So, one by one, after this polite show of sympathy, the rich man’s 
guests fell away from him; and the yelping hounds and the cantering 
horses left the lawn before Marchmont Towers; the sound of the brass 
band and the voices of the people died away in the distance; and the 
glory of the day was done. 

Paul Marchmont crawled slowly back to that luxurious bedchamber 
which he had left only a few hours before, and, throwing himself at full 
length upon the bed, sobbed like a frightened child. 

He was panic-stricken; not because of the horsewhipping, but because 
of a sentence that Edward Arundel had whispered close to his ear in the 
midst of the struggle. 

“TI know every thing,” the young man had said. “I know the 
secrets you hide in the pavilion by the river !” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DESERTED CHAMBERS, 


Epwarp ARUNDEL kept his word. He waited for a week and up- 
wards, but Paul Marchmont made no sign; and after having given him 
three days’ grace over and above the promised time, the young man 
abandoned Kemberling Retreat, for ever, as he thought, and went away 
from Lincolnshire. 

He had waited ; hoping that Paul Marchmont would try to retaliate, 
and that some desperate struggle, physical or legal,—he scarcely cared 
which,—would occur between them. He would have courted any hazard 
which might have given him some chance of revenge. But nothing 
happened. He sent out Mr. Morrison to beat up information about the 
master of Marchmont Towers; and the factotum came back with the in- 
telligence that Mr. Marchmont was ill, and would see no one—“least- 
ways” excepting his mother and Mr. George Weston. 

Edward Arundel shrugged his shoulders when he heard these tid- 
ings. 

“a What a contemptible cur the man is!” he thought. “There was 
a time when I could have suspected him of any foul play against my lost 
girl. I know him better now, and know that he is not even capable of a 
great crime. He was only strong enough to stab his victim in the dark, 
with lying paragraphs in newspapers, and dastardly hints and innuendoes 
for his weapons.” 

It would have been only perhaps an act of ordinary politeness had 
Edward Arundel paid a farewell visit to his friends at the Grange. But 
he did not go near the hospitable old house. He contented himself with 
writing a cordial letter to Major Lawford, thanking him for his hospitality 
and kindness; and referring, vaguely enough, to the hope of a future 
meeting. 

He despatched this letter by Mr. Morrison, who was in very high 
spirits at the prospect of leaving Kemberling, and who went about his 
work with almost boyish activity in the exuberance of his delight. He 
worked so briskly as to complete all necessary arrangements in a couple 
of days; and on the 29th of October, late in the afternoon, all was ready, 
and Mr. Morrison had nothing to do but to superintend the departure of 
the two horses from the Kemberling railway-station, under the guardian- 
ship of the lad who had served as Edward’s groom. 

Throughout that last day Mr. Arundel wandered here and there 
about the house and garden that so soon were to be deserted. He was 
dreadfully at a loss what to do with himself, and, alas, it was not to-day 
only that he felt the burden of his hopeless idleness. He felt it always ; 
a horrible load, not to be cast away from him. His life had been broken 
off short, as it were, by the catastrophe which had left him a widower 
before his honeymoon was well over. The story of his existence was ab- 
ruptly broken asunder; all the better part of his life was taken away 
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from him, and he did not know what to do with the blank and useless 
remnant. The ravelled threads of a once harmonious web, suddenly 
wrenched in twain, presented a mass of inextricable confusion ; and the 
young man’s brain grew dizzy when he tried to draw them out, or to 
consider them separately. 

His life was most miserable, most hopeless, by reason of its emptiness. 
He had no duty to perform, no task to achieve. That nature must be 
utterly selfish, entirely given over to sybarite rest and self-indulgence, 
which does not feel a lack of something, wanting these,—a duty or a pur- 
pose. Better to be Sisyphus toiling up the mountain-side, than Sisy- 
phus with the stone taken away from him, and no hope of ever reaching 
the top. I heard a man once—a bill-sticker, and not by any means a 
sentimental or philosophical person—declare that he had never known 
real prosperity until he had thirteen orphan grandchildren to support ; 
and surely there was a universal moral in that bill-sticker’s confession. 
He had been a drunkard before, perhaps,—he didn’t say any thing about 
that,—and a reprobate, it may be; but those thirteen small mouths 
clamouring for food made him sober and earnest, brave and true. He had 
a duty to do, and was happy in its performance. He was wanted in the 
world, and he was somebody. From Napoleon ITTI., seated in that Spartan 
chamber at Vichy, holding the destinies of civilised Europe in his hands, 
and debating whether he shall recreate Poland, or build a new boulevard, 
to Paterfamilias in a Government office, working for the little ones at 
home,—and from Paterfamilias to the crossing-sweeper, who craves his 
diurnal halfpenny from busy citizens, tramping to their daily toil,—every 
man has his separate labour and his different responsibility. For ever 
aud for ever the busy wheel of life turns round; but duty and ambition 
are the motive powers that keep it going. 

Edward Arundel felt the barrenness of his life now that he had taken 
the only revenge which was possible for him upon the man who had perse- 
cuted his wife. Zhat had been a rapturous but brief enjoyment. It was 
over. He could do no more to the man, since there was no lower depth of 
humiliation—in these later days, when pillories, and whipping-posts, and 
stocks, are exploded from our market-places—to which a degraded crea- 
ture could descend. No; there was no more to be done. It was useless 
to stop in Lincolnshire. The sad suggestion of the little slipper found 
by the water-side was but too true. Paul Marchmont had not murdered 
his helpless cousin ; he had only tortured her to death. He was quite safe 
from the law of the land, which, being of a positive and arbitrary nature, 
takes no cognizance of indefinable offences. This most infamous man 
was safe; and was free to enjoy his ill-gotten grandeur—if he could take 
much pleasure in it, after the scene upon the stone terrace. 

The only joy that had been left for Edward Arundel after his retire- 
ment from the East India Company’s service was this fierce delight of 
vengeance. He had drained the intoxicating cup to the dregs, and had 
been drunken at first in the sense of his triumph. But he was sober now ; 
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and he paced up and down the neglected garden beneath a chill October 
sky, crunching the fallen leaves under his feet, with his arms folded and 
his head beat, thinking of the barren future, It was all bare,—a blank 
stretch of desert iand, wit! no city in the distance ; no purple domes or airy 
minarets on the horizon. It was in the very nature of this young man to 
be a soldier ; and he was nothing if not a soldier. He could never remem- 
ber having had any other aspiration than that eager thirst for military 
glory. Before he knew the meaning of the word “war,” in his very 
infancy, the sound of a trumpet or the sight of a waving banner, a glit- 
tering weapon, a sentinel’s scarlet coat, had moved him to a kind of 
rapture. The unvarnished schoolroom records of Greek and Roman war- 
fare had been as delightful to him as the finest passages of a Macaulay 
or a Froude, a Thiers or Lamartine. He was a soldier by the inspiration 
of Heaven, as all great soldiers are. He had never known any other am- 
bition, or dreamed any other dream. Other lads had talked of the bar, 
and the senate, and their glories. Bah! how cold and tame they seemed! 
What was the glory of a parliamentary triumph, in which words were the 
only weapons wielded by the combatants, compared with a hand-to-hand 
struggle, ankle deep in the bloody mire of a crowded trench, or a cavalry 
charge, before which a phalanx of fiercs Affghans fled like frightened 
sheep upon a moor. Edward Arundel was a soldier, like the Duke of 
Wellington or Sir Colin Campbell,—one writes we old name involun- 
tarily, because one loves it best,—or Othello. The Movz’s first lamenta- 
tion when he believes that Desdemona is false, and his life is broken, is 
that sublime farewell to all the glories of the battle-field. It waz almost 
the same with Edward Arundel. The loss of his wife and of his cap- 
taincy were blent and mingled in his mind, and he could only bewsil 
the one great loss which left life most desolate. 

He had never felt the full extent of his desolation until now; for 
heretofore he had been buoyed up by the hope of vengeance upon Paul 
Marchmont; and now that his solitary hope had been realised to the 
fullest possible extent, there was nothing left,—nothing but to revoke the 
sacrifice he had made, and to regain his place in the Indian army at any 
cost. 

He tried not to think of the possibility of this. It seemed to him 
almost an infidelity towards his dead wife to dream of winning honours 
and distinction, now that she, who would have been so proud of any 
triumph won by him, was for ever lost. 

So, under the gray October sky he paced up and down upon the 
grass-grown pathways, amidst the weeds and briars, the brambles and 
broken branches that crackled as he troa upon them; and late in the 
afternoon, when the day, which had been sunless and cold, was melting 
into dusky twilight, he opened the low wooden gateway and went out 
into the road. An impulse which he could not resist took him towards the 
river-bank and the wood behind Marchmont Towers. Once more, for 
the last time in his life perhaps, he went down to that lonely shore. He 
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went to look at the bleak unlovely place which had been the scene of his 
betrothal. 

Tt was not that he had any thought of meeting Olivia Marchmont ; 
he had dismissed her from his mind ever since his last visit to the lonely 
boat-house. Whatever the mystery of her life might be, her secret lay at 
the bottom of a black depth which the impetuous soldier did not care to 
fathom. He did not want to discover that hideous secret. ‘Tarnished 
honour, shame, falsehood, disgrace, lurked in the obscurity in which John 
Marchmont’s widow had chosen to enshroud her life. Let them rest. 
It was not for him to drag away the curtain that sheltered his kinswoman 
from the world. 

He had no thought therefore of prying into any secrets that might be 
hidden in the pavilion by the water. The fascination that lured him to 
the spot was the memory of the past. He could not go to Mary’s grave; 
but he went, in as reverent a spirit as he would have gone thither, to the 
scene of his betrothal, to pay his farewell visit to the spot which had 
been for ever hallowed by the confession of her innocent love. 

It was nearly dark when he got to the river-side. He went by a 
path which quite avoided the grounds about Marchmont Towers,—a nar- 
row footpath, which served as a towing-path sometimes, when some black 
barge crawled by on its way out to the open sea. Tc-night the river 
was hidden by a mist,—-a white fog,—that obscured land and water ; and 
it was only by the sound of the horses’ hoofs that Edward Arundel had 
warning to step aside, as a string of them went by, dragging a chain 
that grated on the pebbles by the river-side. 

“Why should they say my darling committed suicide?” thought 
Edward Arundel, as he groped his way along the narrow pathway ; “ it 
was on such an evening as this that she ran away from home. What 
more likely than that she lost the track, and wandered into the river? 
Oh, my own poor lost one, God grant it wasso! God grant it was by His 
will, and not your own desperate act, that you were lost to me!” 

Sorrowful as the thought of his wife’s death was to him, it soothed 
him to believe that that death might have been accidental. ‘There was 
all the difference between sorrow and despair in the alternative. 

Wandering ignorantly and helplessly through this autumnal fog, 
Edward Arundel found himself at the boat-house before he was aware of 
its vicinity. 

There was a light gleaming from the broad north window of the 
painting-room, and a slanting line of light streamed out of the half-open 
door. In this lighted doorway Edward saw the figure of a girl,—an 
unkempt, red-headed girl, with a flat freckled face; a girl who wore a 
lavender-cotton pinafore and hob-nailed boots, with a good deal of brass 
about the leather fronts, and.a redundancy of rusty leather bootlace 
twisted round the ankles. 

The young man remembered having seen this girl once in the village 
of Kemberling. She had been in Mrs. Weston’s service as a drudge, 
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and was supposed to have received her education in the Swampington 
union. 

This young lady was supporting herself against the half-open door, 
with her arms a-kimbo, and her hands planted upon her hips, in humble 
imitation of the matrons whom she had been wont to see lounging at 
tiicir cottage-doors in the high street of Kembcrling, when the labours of 
the day were done. 

Edward Arundel started at the sudden apparition of this damsel. 

“Who are you, girl?” he asked ; “and what brings you to this place?” 

He trembled as he spoke. A sudden agitation had seized upon him, 
which he had no power to account for. It seemed as if Providence had 
brought him to this spot to-night, and had placed this ignorant country- 
girl in his way for some special purpose. Whatever the secrets of this 
place might be, he was to know them, it appeared, since he had been led 
here, not by the promptings of curiosity, but only by a reverent love for 
a scene that was associated with his dead wife. 

“‘ Who are you, girl?” he asked again. 

“Qi be Bessy Murrel, sir,” the damsel answered ; “some on em calls 
me ‘ Wuk-us Bet ;’ and I be coom here to cle-an oop a bit.” 

“To clean up what ?” 

“The paa-intin’ room. There’s a de-al o’ moock aboot, and aw’m to 
fettle oop, and make all toidy agen t’ squire gets well.” 

“ Are you all alone here ?” 

“All alo-an? Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Have you been here long ?” 

The girl looked at Mr. Arundel with a cunning leer, which was one 
of her “ wuk-us” acquirements. ~ 

“‘ Aw’ve bin here off an’ on ever since t’ squire ke-ame,” she said. 
“There's a deal o’ cleanin’ down ’ere.” 

Edward Arundel looked at ler sternly; but there was nothing to be 
gathered from her stolid countenance after its agreeable leer had melted 
away. The young man might have scrutinised the figure-head of the 
black barge creeping slowly past upon the hidden river with quite as 
much chance of getting any information out of its play of feature. 

He walked past the girl into Paul Marchmont’s painting-room. Miss 
Bessy Murrel made no attempt to hinder him. She had spoken the truth 
as to the cleaning of the place, for the room smelt of soapsuds, and a pail 
and scrubbing-brush stood in the middle of the floor. The young man 
looked at the door behind which he had heard the crying of the child. 
It was ajar, and the stone-steps leading up to it were wet, bearing testi- 
mony to Bessy Murrel’s industry. 

Edward Arundel took the flaming tallow-candle from the table in the 
painting-room, and went up the steps into the pavilion. The girl followed, 
but she did not try to restrain him, or to interfere with him. She fol- 
lowed him with her mouth open, staring at him after the manner of her 
kind, and she looked the very image of rustic stupidity. 
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With the flaring candle shaded by his left hand, Edward Arundel 
examined the two chambers in the pavilion. There was very little to 
reward his scrutiny. The two small rooms were bare and cheerless. 
The repairs that had been executed had only gone so far as to make 
them tolerably inhabitable, and secure from wind and weather. The 
furniture was the same that iidward remembered having seen oa uis last 
visit to the Towers; for Mary had been fond of sitting in one of the 
little rooms, looking out at the slow river and the trembling rushes on 
the shore. ‘There was no trace of recent occupation in the empty rooms, 
no ashes in the grates. The girl grinned maliciously as Mr. Arundel 
raised the light above his head, and looked about him. He walked in 
and out of the two rooms. He stared at the obsolete chairs, the rickety 
tables, the dilapidated damask curtains, flapping every now and then in 
the wind that rushed in through the crannies of the doors and windows. 
He looked here and there, like a man bewildered ; much to the amusement 
of Miss Bessy Murrel, who, with her arms crossed, and her elbows in the 
palms of her moist hands, followed him backwards and forwards between 
the two small chambers. 

“There was some one living here a week ago,” he said; “some one 
who had the care of a—” 

He stopped suddenly. If he had guessed rightly at the dark secret, 
it was better that it should remain for ever hidden. This girl was per- 
haps more ignorant than himself. It was not for him to enlighten her. 

“Do you know if any body has lived here lately ?” he asked. 

Bessy Murrel shook her head. 

“ Nobody has lived here—not that o¢ knows of,” she replied; “ not 
to take their victuals, and such loike. Missus brings her work down 
sometimes, and sits in one of these here rooms, while Muster Poll does his 
pictur’ paa-intin’; that’s all ot knows of.” 

Edward went back to the painting-room, and set down his candle. 
The mystery of those empty chambers was no business of his. He began 
to think that his cousin Olivia was mad, and that her outbursts of terror 
and agitation had been only the raving of a mad woman, after all. There 
had been a great deal in her manner during the last year that had seemed 
like insanity. The presence of the child might have been purely acci- 
dental; and his cousin’s wild vehemence only a paroxysm of insanity. 
He sighed as he left Miss Murrel to her scouring. ‘The world seemed 
out of joint; and he, whose energetic nature fitted him for the straight- 
ening of crooked things, had no knowledge of the means by which it 
might be set right. 

“Good by, lonely place,” he said; “good by to the spot where my 
young wife first told me of her love.” 

He walked back to the cottage, where the bustle of packing and pre- 
paration was all over, and where Mr. Morrison was entertaining a select 
party of friends in the kitchen. Early the next morning Mr. Arundel 
and his servant left Lincolnshire ; the key of Kemberling Retreat was 
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given up to the landlord; and a wooden board, flapping above the dilapi- 
dated trellis-work of the porch, gave notice that the habitation was to be 
let. 
CuapTerR XXXI. 
TAKING IT QUIETLY. 

ALL the county, or at least all that part of the county within a 
certain radius of Marchmont Towers, waited very anxiously for Mr. Paul 
Marchmont to make some move. The horsewhipping business had given 
quite a pleasant zest, a flavour of excitement, a dash of what it is the 
fashion nowadays to call “sensation,” to the wind-up of the hunting- 
breakfast. Poor Paul's thrashing had been more racy and appetising 
than the finest olives that ever grew, and his late guests looked forward 
to a great deal more excitement and “sensation” before the business was 
done with. Of course Paul Marchmont would do something. He must 
make a stir; and the sooner he made it the better. Matters would have 
to be explained. People expected to know the cause of Edward Arun- 
del’s enmity; and of course the new master of the Towers would see 
the propriety of setting himself right in the eyes of his influential ac- 
quaintance, his tenantry, and retainers; especially if he contemplated 
standing for Swampington at the next general election. 

This was what people said to each other. ‘The scene at the hunting- 
breakfast was a most fertile topic of conversation. It was almost as 
good as a popular murder, and furnished scandalous paragraphs ad in- 
Jinitum for the provincial papers, most of them beginning, “ It is under- 
stood—”, or “It has been whispered in our hearing that—”, or 
“ Rochefoucault has observed that—”. Every body expected that Paul 
Marchmont would write to the papers, and that Edward Arundel would 
answer him in the papers; and that a brisk and stirring warfare 
would be carried on in printer’s-ink—at least. But no line written by 
either of the gentlemen appeared in any one of the county journals ; and 
by slow degrees it dawned upon people that there was no further amuse- 
ment to be got out of Paul’s chastisement, and that the master of the 
Towers meant to take the thing quietly, and to swallow the horrible 
outrage, taking care to hide any wry faces he made during that operation. 

Yes; Paul Marchmont let the matter drop. The 1eport was circu- 
lated that he was very ill, and had suffered from a touch of brain-fever, 
which kept him a victim to incessant delirium until after Mr. Arun- 
del had left the county. This rumour was set afloat by Mr. Weston 
the surgeon; and as he wes the only person admitted to his brother-in- 
law’s apartment, it was impossible for any one to contradict his asser- 
tion. 

The fox-hunting squires shtugged their shoulders; and I am sorry to 
say that the epithets, “hound,” “cur,” “ sneak,” and “mongrel,” were more 
often applied to Mr. Marchmont than was consistent with Christian feel- 
ing on the part of the gentlemen who uttered them. But a man who 
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can swallow a sound thrashing, administered upon his own door-step, has 
to contend with the prejudices of society, and must take the consequences 
of being in advance of his age. 

So, while his new neighbours talked about him, Paul Marchmont lay 
in his splendid chamber, with the frisking youths and maidens staring at 
him all day long, and simpering at him with their unchanging faces, until 
he grew sick at heart, and began to loathe all this new grandeur, which 
had so delighted him a little time ago. He no longer laughed at the re- 
collection of shabby Charlotte Street. He dreamt one night that he was 
back again in the old bedroom, with the painted deal furniture, and the 
hideous paper on the walls, and that the Marchmont-Towers magnificence 
had been only a feverish vision; and he was glad to be back in that 
familiar place, and was sorry on awaking to find that Marchmont Towers 
was a splendid reality. 

There was only one faint red streak upon his shoulders, for the 
thrashing had not been a brutal one. It was disgrace Edward Arundel 
had wanted to inflict, not physical pain, the commonplace punishment 
with which a man corrects his refractory horse. The lash of the hunt- 
ing-whip had done very little damage to the artist’s flesh; but it had 
slashed away his manhood, as the sickle sweeps the flowers amidst the 
corn. 

He could never look up again. The thought of going out of this 
house for the first time, and the horror of confronting the altered faces of 
his neighbours, was as dreadful to him as the anticipation of that awful 
exit from the Debtor’s Door, which is the last step but one into eternity, 
must be to the condemned criminal. 

“T shall go abroad,” he said to his mother, when he made his appear- 
ance in the western drawing-room, a week after Edward’s departure. “I 
shall go on the Continent, mother; I have taken a dislike to this place, 
since that savage attacked me the other day.” 

Mrs. Marchmont sighed. 

“Tt will seem hard to lose you, Paul, now that you are rich. You 
were so constant to us through all our poverty ; and we might be so happy 
together now.” 

The artist was walking up and down the room, with his hands in the 
pockets of his braided velvet coat. He knew that in the conventional 
costume of a well-bred gentleman he showed to a disadvantage amongst 
other men; and he affected a picturesque and artistic style of dress, whose 
brighter hues and looser outlines lighted up his pale face, and gave a 
grace to his spare figure. 

“You think it worth something, then, mother?” he said presently, 
half-kneeling, half-lounging in a deep, cushioned easy-chair near the 
table at which his mother sat. ‘You think our money is worth some- 
thing tous? All these chairs and tables, this great rambling house, the 
servants who wait upon us, and the carriages we ride in, are worth some- 
thing, are they not? they make us happier, I suppose. I know I always 
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thought such things made up the sum of happiness when I was poor. I 
have seen a hearse going away from a rich man’s door, carrying his che- 
rished wife, or his only son, perhaps; and I’ve thought, ‘ Ah, but he has 
forty thousand a year!’ You are happier here than you were in Charlotte 
Street, eh, mother ?” 

Mrs. Marchmont was a Frenchwoman by birth, though she had lived 
so long in London as to become Anglicised. She only retained a slight 
accent of her native tongue, and a good deal more vivacity of look and 
gesture than is common to Englishwomen. Her eldest daughter was 
sitting on the other side of the broad fireplace. She was only a quieter 
and older likeness of Lavinia Weston. 

“Am I happier?” exclaimed Mrs. Marchmont.* “ Need you ask me 
the question, Paul? But it is not so much for myself as for your sake 
that I value all this grandeur.” ; 

She held out her long thin hand, which was covered with rings, some 
old-fashioned and comparatively valueless, others lately purchased by 
her devoted son, and very precious. The artist took the shrunken fingers 
in his own, and raised them to his lips. 

“I’m very glad that I’ve made you happy, mother,” he said; “that’s 
something gained, at any rate.” 

He left the fireplace, and walked slowly up and down the room, 
stopping now and then to look out at the wintry sky, or the flat expanse 
of turf below it; but he was quite a different creature to that which he 
had been before his encounter with Edward Arundel. The chairs and 
tables palled upon him. The mossy velvet pile of the new carpets seemed 
to him like the swampy ground of a morass. The dark-green draperies 
of Genoa velvet deepened into black with the growing twilight, and 
seemed as if they had been fashioned cut of palls. 

What was it worth, this fine house, with the broad flat before it ? 
Nothing, if he had lost the respect and consideration of his neighbours. 
He wanted to be a great man as well as a rich one. He wanted admira- 
tion and flattery, reverence and esteem; not from poor people, whose 
esteem and admiration were scarcely worth having, but from wealthy 
squires, his equals or his superiors by birth and fortune. He ground 
his teeth at the thought of his disgrace. He had drunk of the cup of 
triumph, and had tasted the very wine of life; and at the moment when 
that cup was fullest it had been snatched away from him by the ruthless 
hand of his enemy. 

Christmas came, and gave Paul Marchmont a good opportunity of 
playing the country gentleman of the olden time. What was the cost of 
a couple of bullocks, a few hogsheads of ale, and a wagon-load of coals, 
if by such a sacrifice the master of the Towers could secure for himself 
the admiration due to a public benefactor? Paul gave carte blanche to 
the old servants; and tents were erected on the lawn, and monstrous bon- 
fires blazed briskly in the frosty air; while the populace, who would have 
accepted the bounties of a new Nero fresh from the burning of a modern 
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Rome, drank to the health of their benefactor, and warmed themselves 
by the unlimited consumption of strong beer. 

Mrs. Marchmont and her invalid daughter assisted Paul in his attempt 
to regain the popularity he had lost upon the steps of the western terrace. 
The two women distributed square miles of flannel and blanketing 
amongst greedy claimants; they gave scarlet cloaks and poke-bonnets 
to old women; they gave an insipid feast, upon temperance principles, 
to the children of the National Schools. And they had their reward ; for 
people began to say that this Paul Marchmont was a very noble fellow, 
after all, by Jove, sir! and that fellow Arundel must have been in the 
wrong, sir; and no doubt Marchmont had his own reasons for not resent- 
ing the outrage, sir; and a great deal more to the like effect. 

After this roasting of the two bullocks the wind changed altogether. 
Mr. Marchmont gave a great dinner-party upon New-Year’s Day. He 
sent out thirty invitations, and had only two refusals. So the long dining- 
room was filled with all the notabilities of the district, and Paul held his 
head up once more, and rejoiced in his own grandeur. After all, one 
horsewhipping cannot annihilate a man with a fine estate and eleven 
thousand a year, if he knows how to make a splash with his money. 

Olivia Marchmont shared in none of the festivals that were held. 
Her father was very ill this winter; and she spent a good deal of her 
time at Swampington Rectory, sitting in Hubert Arundel’s room, and read- 
ing tohim. But her presence brought very little comfort to the sick man ; 
for there was something in his daughter’s manner that filled him with in- 
expressible terror; and he would lie for hours together watching her blank 
face, and wondering at its horrible rigidity. What was it? What was the 
dreadful secret which had transformed this woman? He tormented him- 
self perpetually with this question, but he could imagine no answer to it. 
He did not know the power which a master-passion has upon these strong- 
minded women, whose minds are strong because of their narrowness, and 
who are the bonden slaves of oneidea. Hedid not know that in a breast 
which holds no pure affection the master-fiend Passion rages like an all- 
devouring flame, perpetually consuming its victim. He did not know that 
in these violent and concentrative natures the line that separates reason 
from madness is so feeble a demarcation that very few can perceive the 
hour in which it is passed. 

Olivia Marchmont had never been the most lively or delightful of 
companions. ‘The tenderness which is the common attribute of a woman’s 
nature had not been given to her. She ought to have been a great man. 
Nature makes these mistakes now and then, and the victim expiates the 
error. Hence come suc! imperfect histories as that of English Elizabeth 
and Swedish Christina. ‘The fetters that had bound Olivia’s narrow 
life had eaten into her very soul, and cankered there. If she could have 
been Edward Arundel’s wife, she would have been the noblest and truest 
wife that ever merged her identity into that of another, and lived upon 
the refracted glory of her husband’s triumphs. She would have been a 
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Rachel Russell, a Mrs. Hutchinson, a Lady Nithisdale, a Madame de 
Lavalette. She would have been great by reason of her power of self- 
abnegation ; and there would have been a strange charm in the aspect 
of this fierce nature attuned to harmonise with its master’s ‘soul, all 
the barbaric discords melting into melody, all the harsh combinations 
softening into perfect music; just as in Mr. Buckstone’s most poetic 
drama we are bewitched by the wild huntress sitting at the feet of 
her lord, and admire her chiefly because we know that only that one 
man upon all the earth could have had power to tame her. To any 
one who had known Olivia’s secret, there could have been no sadder 
spectacle than this of her decay. The mind and body decayed toge- 
ther, bound by a mysterious sympathy. All womanly roundness dis- 
appeared from the spare figure, and Mrs. Marchmont’s black dresses hung 
about her in loose folds. Her long, dead, black hair was pushed away 
from her thin face, and twisted into a heavy knot at the back of her head. 
Every charm that she had ever possessed was gone. The oldest women 
generally retain some traits of their lost beauty, some faint reflection of 
the sun that has gone down to light up the soft twilight of age, and even 
glimmer through the gloom of death. But this woman's face retained 
no token of the past. No empty hull, with shattered bulwarks crumbled 
by the fury of fierce seas, cast on a desert shore to rot and perish there, 
was ever more complete a wreck than she was. Upon her face and figure, 
in every look and gesture, in the tone of every word she spoke, there was 
an awful something, worse than the seal of death. Little by little the 
miserable truth dawned upon Hubert Arundel. His daughter was mad! 
He knew this; but he kept the dreadful knowledge hidden in his own 
breast,—a hideous secret, whose weight oppressed him like an actual bur- 
den. He kept the secret; for it would have seemed to him the most 
cruel treason against his daughter to have confessed his discovery to any 
living creature, unless it should be absolutely necessary to do so. Mean- 
while he set himself to watch Olivia, detaining her at the Rectory for a 
week together, in order that he might see her in all moods, under all 
phases. 

He found that there were no violent or outrageous evidences of 
this mental decay. The mind had given way under the perpetual pres- 
sure of one set of thoughts. Hubert Arundel, in his ignorance of his 
daughter’s secrets, could not discover the cause of her decadence; but 
that cause was very simple. If the body is a wonderful and complex 
machine which must not be tampered with,—surely if this is so, that still 
more complex machine the mind must need careful treatment. If such 
and such a course of diet is fatal to the body’s health, may not some 
thoughts be equally fatal to the health of the brain? may not a monoto- 
nous recurrence.of the same ideas be above all injurious? If by reason 
of the peculiar nature of a man’s labour, he uses one limb or one muscle 
more than the rest, strange bosses rise up to testify to that ill usage, the 
idle limbs wither, and the harmonious perfection of Nature gives place to 
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deformity. ‘So the brain, perpetually pressed upon, for ever strained to 
its utmost tension by the wearisome succession of thoughts, becomes 
crooked and one-sided, always leaning one way, continually tripping up 
the wretched thinker. 

John Marchmont’s widow had only one set of ideas. On every sub- 
ject but that one which involved Edward Arundel and his fortunes her 
memory had decayed. She asked her father the same questions—com- 
monplace questions relating to his own comfort, or to simple household 
matters—twenty times a day, always forgetting that he had answered 
her. She had that impatience as to the passage of time which is one of 
the most painful signs of madness. She looked at her watch ten times 
an hour, and would wander out into the cheerless garden, indifferent to 
the bitter weather, in order to look at the clock in the church-steeple, 
under the impression that her own watch, and her father’s, and all the 
time-keepers in the house, were slow. 

She was sometimes restless, taking up one occupation after another, 
to throw all aside with equal impatience, and sometimes immobile for 
hours together. But as she was never violent, never in any way un- 
reasonable, Hubert Arundel had not the heart to call science to his aid, 
and to betray her secret. The thought that his daughter’s malady might 
be cured never entered his mind as within the range of possibility. There 
was nothing to cure; no delusions to be exorcised by medical treatment ; 
no violent vagaries to be held in check by drugs and nostrums. The 
powerful intellect had decayed; its force and clearness were gone. No 
drugs that ever grew upon this earth could restore that which was lost. 

This was the conviction which kept the Rector silent. It would have 
given him unutterable anguish to have told his daughter’s secret to any 
living being; but he would have endured that misery if she could have 
been benetited thereby. He most firmly believed that she could not, 
and that her state was irremediable. 

“My poor girl!” he thought to himself; “how proud I was of her 
ten years ago! I can do nothing for her; nothing except to love and 
cherish her, and hide her humiliation from the world.” 

But Hubert Arundel was not allowed to do even this much for the 
daughter he loved; for when Olivia had been with him a little more than 
a week, Paul Marchmont and his mother drove over to Swampington 
Rectory one morning and carried her away with them. The Rector then 
saw for the first time that his once strong-minded daughter was com- 
pletely under the dominion of these two people, and that they knew the 
nature of her malady quite as well as he did. He resisted her return to 
the Towers; but his resistance was useless. She submitted herself wil- 
lingly to her new friends, declaring that she was better in their house 
than any where else. So she went back to her old suite of apartments, 
and her old servant Barbara waited upon her; and she sat alone in dead 
John Marchmont’s study, listening to the January winds shrieking 
in the quadrangle, the distant rooks calling to each other amongst 
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the bare branches of the poplars, the banging of the doors in the corri- 
dor, and occasional gusts of laughter from the open door of the dining- 
room,—while Paul Marchmont and his guests gave a jovial welcome to 
the new year. 

While the master of the Towers re-asserted his grandeur, and made 
stupendous efforts to regain the ground he had lost, Edward Arundel 
wandered far away in the depths of Brittany, travelling on foot, and 
making himself familiar with the simple peasants, who were ignorant of 
his troubles. He had sent Mr. Morrison down to Dangerfield with the 
greater part of his luggage; but he had not the heart to go back himself 
—yet awhile. He was afraid of his mother’s sympathy, and he went away 
into the lonely Breton villages, to try and cure himself of his great grief, 
before he began life again as a soldier. It was useless for him to strive 
against his vocation. Nature had made him a soldier, and nothing else; 
and wherever there was a good cause to be fought for, his place was on 
the battle-field. 





Yo Stone Unturned. 


My friend Beaming is essentially vicarious. To be, to do, ay, even to suffer 
for others, is the great happiness of his leisure. He is, in his private capa- 
city, an amateur commission-agent, who never accepts commission, and 
to whom no toil is too irksome and no trouble too great, provided it is 
undergone on behalf of a friend. And his friendships are generous in 
their catholicity. He has been known to form an acquaintance on the 
top of an omnibus; in the course ofa quarter of an hour’s ride to ascertain 
the hidden want of that acquaintance’s life; and to occupy himself in sup- 
plying it, like a practical ministering angel as he is. Cunning in out-of-the- 
way shops, wherein are vended recondite wares; learned in special condi- 
ments; crafty as to when to buy and when to withhold from buying; 
erudite as to the relative excellences of London traders; knowing as to 
which of them rigidly adhere to “ fixed prices,” and which are open to 
the amenities of abatement,—men of large disbursements must, on the 
Chatterton-and-Lord-Mayor- Beckford principle, be glad they know Beam- 
ing, by several hundreds a year. Don’t think, though, that his zeal is 
limited to the metropolis, or that his sagacity is confined to shopping. 
Like the trunk of the elephant, able either to pick up a pin or uproot the 
monarch of the forest, Beaming’s amiable idiosyncrasy is made available 
now for the most trivial, now for the most important matters. He has 
been known to write to Vienna fur a peculiar toothpick for a friend ; 
and only last year was commissioned by a bushranging schoolfellow to 
select and send him out a wife to Australia. Both wife and toothpick 
have given infinite satisfaction to their respective owners ; and though the 
matrimonial commission was, to say the least, a quaint one, still Beaming 
accepted it gleefully, and proved himself equal to the occasion. 

But it is as a foe to adulteration, and a champion of the genuine 
article, that he especially shines. If (which I don’t for a moment believe) 
the most savoury sausages are to be procured at Epping; if plumper and 
more tender “ Dorkings’” are vended in the town of that name than come 
to us through the ordinary channels; if flakier and more luscious buns 
are to be got at Bath or Banbury; if Melton Mowbray does not send its 
best pork-pies to London; or if Epsom preserves a proud preéminence 
for the pungency of its salts,—rely upon it, Beaming has some occult 
mode of communicating with each of these towns, and can and will re- 
form your housekeeping indefinitely. I know no limit either to his pur- 
veying lore or to his good nature; and when he invited me to spend a 
day with him in Essex, I was too thoroughly conversant with his charac- 
ter to ask what took lim there. Satisfied that in the fulness of time I 
should discover that he was obliging somebody else, I let him know at 
once that his invitation had obliged me; and at the time appointed found 
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myself seated in one of the smoking-carriages of the Fenchurch Street 
Railway. 

No; he had no particular mission at Grays, The whiting had been 
duly sent to Jones; the soft white sund had reached his experimentalising 
friend Smith; the drain-pipes had given complete satisfaction to that 
good fellow Brown; and though by the last mail from China he had been 
entieated to send Robinson out another batch of Hints for his porcelain 
factory, he had already ordered them, and to-day had no special business 
save amusing himself with me. This is Beaming’s way. He rarely con- 
fesses to the particular time of speaking being mortgaged to friends ; and 
it is only through the testimony of others, and by his never-wearying readi- 
ness to oblige, that we know how completely he immolates himself on the 
altar of self-sacrifice. I learnt subsequently that he had pronounced me 
“looking pale,” and that, as he could not bring me a packet of fresh air 
to Town, he had determined, on the Malomet-and-the-mountain principle, 
to take me into the fresh air. I was, in fact, being purveyed. My indi- 
viduality was gone for the day, and I was simply an animated commission 
in Beaming’s hands. Grays was cliosen for our outing because it not 
only contained a remarkably good inn, but a perfect mine of interest from 
my friend’s peculiar point of view. He had, in the exercise of his ama- 
teur calling, procured from time to time from one estate in its vicinity 
geological specimens; drainage-pipes; building-bricks; chalk, aw naturel 
and in the form of lime; flints; fine white sand, for asplalte, plate-glass, 
and chemicul experiments; and had been lately interesting himself in fur- 
nishing from it certain outlying districts with a supply of pure water. 
Beaming’s pleasant hobby had consequently met with such a sufticiency 
of congenial aliment, the soil in question represented so many tastes he 
had gratified and so many interests to which he had ministered, that he 
loved it fervently, and was enthusiastic in its praise. Had I heard of 
Thomas Tiddler his ground? of Sindbad in the Valley of Precious Stones? 
Weil, ke would soon show me a modein version of these stories in a large 
tract of country, wherein every thing was good after its kind, and every 
inch of which was so profitably worked that the very refuse of one trade 
made, in more than one instance, the staple of another. “If you were 
only a geologist” (which I aim not), “or a man of business” (which I am 
less), ‘Cor a—”’ But I interrupted Beaming here with a prolonged 
“Phew! phew!” for the train suddenly passed into such a concatenation 
of nastiness, the air was so charged with an aroma the reverse of aromatic, 
that I was constrained to ask my cicerone what it meant, and why we 
were steeped in atmospheric poison. 

Beaming knew, bless you; there was knowledge in his smile and in- 
formation in the twinkle of his eye. He had stopped at the place (where 
has his friendliness not made him stop?); had not found it so very dis- 
agreeable after the first hour or two; knew a men who sought an appe- 
tite each day before dinner by inhaling the fetid atmosphere; and had 
heard its sanitary virtues loudly vaunted by the Faculty. Beaming was 
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so positive on this last point, that opposition would only have made him 
insist on our stopping there to convince me of his facts; so I timidly 
temporised (until the train was once more in motion) by asking the name 
of the station. ‘‘ Rainham,” I was informed; and the cause of the little 
peculiarity I objected to might be seen in the two barges of manure 
lying in the creek to the right. “ But they are not always kept there,” 
I urged, “for the nasal refreshment of the few morbid maniacs who 
consider them appetising? For, let me tell you, Beaming” (we were off 
again, and I could speak my mind with safety), “that the noisome stench 
we have just left is simply disgusting.” With the placid blandness 
which superior knowledge invariably confers, Beaming explained that 
the whole of the manure of the country passed through Rainham, 
making the smell of ammonia its chronic attribute; that there were so 
many people in the world fastidious as myself, that houses were to be 
had there cheap; and that he ran down one day to inquire the rent of 
the large red mansion he pointed out to me, in the hope it might suit his 
friend Parsons, whose family (in accordance with the mysterious law 
governing such matters) is as large as his means are small. The sole 
other occupant of our carriage, who had been silently pulling at a rank- 
looking cigar with eruptive yellow spots on it, and who had only grunted 
when Beaming kindly recommended him to use glass “ vesuvians” (shown), 
and so preserve his garments, was here roused into momentary enthu- 
siasm. ‘ If you’re fond of peaches, and don’t mind flies,” cried he, “live 
at Rainham; I'll back it for fruit and insects against any town in the 
three kingdoms; and your garden pays your house-rent.” He then evi- 
dently thought he had admitted too much (perhaps considered we were 
house-owners, who would raise the rent), for he resisted all our efforts 
to beguile him into further converse; and as we arrived at our journey’s 
end soon after this oracular recommendation, we wished him good day, 
and mentally booked his information for the benefit of economic house- 
hunters. Once at Grays, we were, as if by fatality, “set at” by another 
stench, of a widely-different though equally disagreeable character. None 
of the agricultural manure here, but a company for extracting some- 
thing (apparently smells) out of old rags; and the greasy, smothering, 
burnt-flesh flavour (which reminded us somehow of death by spontaneous 
combustion) was due to their factory being in full work. Not waiting to 
ask whether the Local Government Act, which superseded the Board of 
Health, was powerless to suppress this nuisance, we set off to the estate 
from which Beaming had executed so many friendly commissions, and 
concerning which he had so roused my curiosity. First to the brick-field, 
where finished drain-pipes were hardening in the sun; where excavations 
were going on; and where we saw the clay rapidly manipulated by 
steam into bricks and pipes. ‘‘ You will admit the usefulness of the first 
natural product I have shown you,” said Beaming; “and when I say 
that this particular earth has been so long celebrated for its hardness 
and durability that all the bricks for the Martello towers erected by 
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Government during the late war were procured from the adjoining 
fields, and that the term ‘Graystocks’ is still used in legal contracts, 
stipulating that the best materials shall be used in building, you will not 
wonder that I sent here for Brown’s drain-pipes when he first started his 
model farm.” Next I am directed to look at a huge mound to the 
right, composed of a hard gritty soil, which, as Beaming airily remarks, 
“only wants a volcano to become slate.” I could see by the expression 
of his face that he felt aggrieved at no volcano being handy; and in some 
fear lest, in an access of good nature, he should rashly promise to import 
Vesuvius in time for my next visit, I hastily asked what the fossil was 
at my foot. Then I learnt that in this field was the great elephant-bed 
“known as the ‘ Elephant-bed of Grays’ throughout”—“ England,” I con- 
fidently suggested, pleased to think I had been able to finish the sen- 
tence—“ throughout the civilised world, sir, wherever the science of 
geolory has been studied,” was the reply. So, with regret at my as- 
sumption, and a feeling ot unutterable smallness, I fall back into my old 
position of silent listener, in which capacity I hear that a single tooth of 
this elephant weighed twenty-eight pounds; that its foot was more than 
three feet in diameter; and that its height at the shoulder could not 
have been less than twenty feet. Jelics of oxen, with horns measuring 
six feet across the arch; of bears, hyenas, monkeys, and other animals, 
the existence of which indicates a far higher temperature than our pre- 
sent one,—have, I learn, been found in this field and the chalk-pits we 
are about to visit, and are either preserved by Mr. Ricuanp MEEson, 
or hold prominent place in the geological collections at the British Mu- 
seum, or in the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, Pic- 
cadilly. So, with a fossil leaf in one pocket, and a fossil bone in the 
other (they permanently spoilt the shape of my coat; but I don’t mind. 
that, for their presence on my chimney-piece has surrounded me, in the 
eyes of chance visitors, with a halo of learning and attainments), we left 
the brick-fields and elephant-beds, and driving up one shady lane and 
down another, arrived at the gate leading to the chalk-pits. Do I see 
that small house to the left? It is no other than Grays Charity School, 
the income of which will be largely augmented in a few years by sundry 
leases falling in, including a house in Lombard Street, where Guy, the 
founder of the hospital of that name, made his fortune, and, more inter- 
esting still, where John Taylor, “ the King’s Majesty’s Water-Poet,” 
dwelt and wrote, as he says, 
“No academical poetic strains, 
But homespun medley of my motley brains.” 

Reminding me that to be a Thames waterman in Taylor’s early days 
was to belong to a thriving trade, giving employment to more men than 
any other London calling, and that the poet mourns its being “ undone” 
by the introduction of hackney-coaches, and the refusal of the watermen’s 
modest memorial to confine the playhouses to the Surrey side of the 
river (presented by Taylor in person), Beaming dismisses our fly, shows 
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a card he has had sent him by the secretary of the South-Essex Water 
Company to the commissionnaire on duty, and we walk up the tramway 
leading to the pits. There is a railway as well, Iam told, and thousands 
of tons are conveyed thereby from the pits to the Thames, and from 
thence to every part of the globe. Noting the peculiar fastenings of the 
iron rails (I couldn't discern any peculiarity in them myself, but am ob- 
liged to say so out of regard for Beaming, who told me they were highly 
ingenious, ‘and that the American inventor was a friend of his), a few 
minutes brought us into the heart of what we had come to see. 
Reversing the experience of Dromio of Syracuse, who “looked for 
the chalky cliffs, but could find no whiteness in them,” I am dazzled by 
the exceeding whiteness of the vast chalk cliffs surrounding us, and rest 
my eyes upon an island of foliage, at the summit whereof peeps a rugged 
rock, “which a slivht exercise of the imagination converts into the veined 
castle of the bold Henry de Grey, to whom the manor was granted by King 
John, and after whom the little town we have jnst passed through is named. 
We stand in a vast amphitheatre, the walls of which consist of lofty 
white cliffs, whereon at frequent intervals hangs not “one who gathers 
samphire,” but many busily engaged in hacking at the cliif itself with 
the elongated iron crowbar (technically called a “ pitcher’) peculiar to 
the calling. It it a striking scene, but I have no time to generalise upon 
its combination of romantic appearance and useful reality ; for Beaming, 
first informing me that twenty millions of cubic yards have been exca- 
vated, proceeds to explain how every one of them have been, or will be, 
made commercially available. DoTsee that upper crust of comparatively 
dark soil which extends from the top of the cliff for some yards, and then 
meets the chalk? That is a fine earth, in much request for “ foundry 
loam,” and shipped as such to Yorkshire, Wales, London, and every part 
of the country where ironiscast. “ In foundries,” explains Beaming, “ it 
is necessary to have a foundation of loam, which foundation is generally 
made several feet deep; and my opinion of the excellence of this parti- 
cular supply was confirmed by the Government authorities selecting it, to 
the extent of several thousand tons, for their establishment at Keyham, 
after having tested specimens of the like material from every part of the 
country. Jn fact, it gained the loam-prize in a competitive examination 
for the Government service.” Those even black lines running latitudinally 
along the mass of chalk beneath are flints. They are dug or “ pitched” 
out by the men I see at work (eech “seems no bigger than his head” 3 
who have a rope whereby to ascend and deanendl, ond to hold while at 
labour; thongh this is not always necessary, fur the extreme whiteness of 
the cliff makes it appear more dangerously perpendicular than it really 
is. These flints are carefully eliminated and shipped off to China (very 
often going round by New Zealand), are there fused and manufactured, 
not unfrequently to return to Europe in the form of porcelain. As to 
the chalk, there seems no limit to its multifarions usefulness. The eight 
kilns I see at work are depriving it of carbonic acid gas at the rate of 
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one hundredweight of gas to every ton burnt. After being thus relieved, 
farmers all over the country use it as manure (much pleasanter than that 
we smelt at Rainham, Beaming!); it is sold largely for building pur- 
poses; and the various gas-companies are also excellent customers, using 
it as a purifier for their gas. The chalk not so burnt is converted into 
whiting; and as the process of conversion is rather interesting, perhaps 
I shall like to walk as far as “ the troughs.” Decidedly I shall so like; 
and to “the troughs” we accordingly proceed. ‘There I see chalk raw 
from the cliff, merely separated from the layers of round nobbly flint 
permeating it, first crushed by machinery, and then passed through 
trough after trough, depositing sand and water in each, until it is a rich- 
looking, moist, white mass, strongly suggestive of those deceptive creams 
we eat at evening-parties, which are delicious ices to the eye, but a con- 
solidation of insipid wafers to the palate. Workmen are rapidly moving 
from the troughs such of this moist white mass as has deposited its sand 
and got rid of its water; while other workmen busily manipulate it into 
dabs about the size of a man’s head, placing each separate dab on its 
own square of rough chalk, cut for that purpose from the cliff. Hereon 
it dries, and becomes whiting. The drying ground has a ghostly aspect ; 
for it is a narrow shed of great length, open at each end, with another 
succession of troughs or tanks occupying its centre; and in place of 
wails, a series of shelves, also epen at the sides, each shelf being filled 
with the white dabs I have described. They bore, to my eyes, an odd 
half resemblance to the plaster-of-Paris masks we see lying about sculp- 
tors’ studios, and occasionally hanging outside shops kept by Italian 
professors, their want of regularly-defined features being unpleasantly 
suggestive of faces swollen and disfigured by violent death. Perliaps it 
was a wild fancy of mine, but the contiguity of the tanks and the silent 
tombiness of the vista made me turn from these lumps of white clay, as 
savouring of humanity turned to dust. 

“Can Jenkins make a ‘town-brick,’” for the edification of the gen- 
tleman from London? 

Jenkins is the workman nearest us, who proceeds to dexterously turn 
out “ town-bricks” ad infinitum from the pail he is emptying. These are 
simply dabs twisted more neatly than the ordinary ones; and though the 
accomplishment is doubtless a difficult one to acquire, it is not impressive 
to a stranger. When the whiting has gone through the requisite amount 
of dryimg, it is packed in barrels, and exported all over the world. I taste 
it, and at once understand the stories of Indians eating earth. It is not 
disagreeable, and decidedly what street-boys term “stodging.” 

“ What is it principally used for?” I ask. 

“ Nearly every thing,” is Beaming’s reply. “It makes baby-powder 
for you at your entrance into the world, cleans the plate you use daily” 
(J don’t; but no matter !) ‘when you are sustaining life, and is very often 
in at your death in the form of medicine. Used for! What is it not used 
for? Why were the Americans such large consumers before the com- 
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mencement of the war? Why, to ship it back again, mingled with ground 
grain, and to sell the nefarious compound as flour !” 

Ever watchful to change the subject when Beaming touches upon his 
adulteration hobby, I here ask whether any other commodity is pro- 
duced from the ground we are on. 

Had I observed certain pumps at work? and did I remember the sand 
we had seen left in the tanks? Well, that sand had to be got rid of. It 
and the water had been the only two things wasted on the estate, and 
they were now wasted no longer. In the course of the periodical throw- 
ings-away which the constant whiting-sifting necessitated, it occurred to 
some clever head that sand was used for various manufactures, and that 
if this sand could be only proved to possess certain qualities, it would be 
no longer a drug, but become as profitable as its neighbours the clay, 
loam, flints, and chalk. It was forthwith fused, and experimentalised 
upon. Ithad the properties desiderated; “ And the demand for it now,” 
said Beaming (triumphantly, for he was becoming hilarious at thus giving 
me proof after proof of the justice of his previous description of the place), 
“even exceeds that for the whiting. As for the water—but before I tell 
you any thing about that, you must see the hydrant play.” 

Past the island of foliage I have mentioned, which turns out not to 
be an island at all, but part of the mainland, and by the side of cliffs,— 
some being worked, and those worked no longer, rapidly covering them- 
selves luxuriantly with herbs and shrubs (clover, I learn, being always 
the first green thing to take root on deserted chalk-pits),—we arrive at 
an engine-house, and I discover why Beaming displayed so much interest 
in the water-poet, and how it was the card of his friend the water-com- 
pany’s secretary had proved such an infallible open sesame at the gate. 
We had accounted, as I thought, for every one of the cubic yards ; and 
I was prepared to stake money, had I been called upon, that every pos- 
sible production of this prolific estate had been explored. I had forgotten 
Beaming’s speech about water being no longer wasted, and now learnt 
that (like the sand) it in its turn is proving a fertile source of revenue. 
The interest of the day culminated at this point, for my ever-zealous 
friend—determined, like Caius Lucius, to “do his commission thoroughly,” 
by taking me back to Town as much impressed with Grays as he is him- 
self—here referred to one of the many pocket-books with which the 
benevolent soul is invariably laden, and explained how and why this water 
had occupied the attention of scientific men. 

Both the “how” and the “ why” were solved by the simple fact, that 
upwards of two hundred millions of gallons of water were being daily 
pumped into the Thames, in order that the chalk excavations might be 
earried on, while a large portion of the adjacent country was absolutely 
destitute of any regular supply. 

“This being the case,” said Beaming, “it would have been a boon to 
divert it to where it was needed, even had its quality been second-rate, 
But with the marvellous good luck which appears to attend every pro- 
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duct of this charmed place, the water not only has, to quote Mr. Dugald 
Campbell, the analytical chemist, ‘a fresh, pleasant taste,’ but ‘is re- 
markably free from colour, and on standing shows no deposit;’ and is 
declared by the same authority to be ‘very appropriate for domestic and 
other ordinary uses.’ Various scientific authorities supported this view ; 
Messrs. Easton, the hydraulic engineers, showed the expense of thoroughly 
working the water-supply to be comparatively light, and the return cer- 
tain. A company has been prosperously formed; the works were formally 
opened the other day, and all the good people” (here spoke the man of 
many friends) “I know at Purfleet, Dagenham, Barking, Romford, and 
a host of other places, are rejoiced accordingly.” 

How Beaming obtained the flood of erudition with which he favoured 
me, I haven’t a notion; but when I asked innocently whether the Grays 
water was ever likely to be as celebrated as the “Graystocks,” he was 
down upon me not merely with an afiirmative, but with reasons which 
made that affirmative unanswerable. 

Was I aware (I am aware of nothing, and he became embarrassingly 
interrogative) that this water required no filtration, a process which costs 
every other water-company about a penny in every thousand gallons ; 
that there were no mill-owners or others to compensate for water-rights ; 
and nothing to pay for boring, as the fissures he pointed out act as natural 
artesian wells? These fissures are vertical, are formed by an upheaval of 
the strata, and all run as nearly as possible from north-west to south-east ; 
so that the only thing necessary is to cut across them, to obtain, as I 
understand, from fifteen to twenty millions of gallons a day of water 
proved to be free from all organic matter. “If you were only a geologist, 
you would probably concur in my opinion that this water is derived from 
the rainfall upon the chalk districts of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire. 
But as you are not, let me remind you how the good old Book tells of 
the acts of Hezekiah, and all his might, and how he made a pool and 
a conduit, and brought water into the city; and how Herodotus, Pliny, 
Strabo, and Diodorus tell us of the efforts made to secure water in their 
respective times. Water was the great desideratum of the patriarchs of 
old ; about three-fourths of the human body consists of water; and no 
less an authority than Dr. Hoffmann declares that, of all the productions 
of nature or art, it comes nearest to that universal remedy so much 
searched after by mankind, but never discovered.” 

Beaming would have continued the “virtue to write in water” indefi- 
nitely ; but we were here asked to move a few yards to the right to see 
the engineer in charge let the hydrant play, and so enable us to judge of the 
quantity at command. After which I was to descend into an adjacent 
well to test its clearness, and see it oozing through the fissures in the 
chalk. Accordingly the necessary machinery is set at work, and a strong 
jet of water rushes up into the air to the height of a hundred feet, refresh- 
ing the trees opposite it, and falling in beautiful spray, which sparkles 
and glitters prismatically in the sun. I put my hand into it about a yard 
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from the mouth of the pipe, and receive a blow which benumbs me to 
the elbow. Beaming smiles a little unfeelingly at this, and proceeds to 
' tell me that the works I now see constitute an epoch in engineering, as 
this is the first attempt to supply water from its spring to such a height 
and distance as from this spot to Warley (nine miles and a half), and that 
it is no longer an attempted, but an accomplished fact. 

Next I am urged not to search for, but to prove truth, at the bottom 
of a well. In vain do I assure Beaming that I believe him implicitly ; 
that I have no sort of doubt as to the quality of the water, or the way it 
is obtained. He is politely inexorable, and down the ladder I must go. 
There will be steps formed soon, a friendly man in working-dress assures 
me; and I modestly hint that I should prefer to wait until they are so 
formed ; that I am of a full habit, and unaccustomed to ladders; and that 
I can perceive the extreme clearness of the water without venturing down. 
But Beaming looks so disappointed, has so evidently set his heart upon 
my performing this to me acrobatic feat, that I give way, and with some 
trepidation commence the descent. “ Water, water, every where ;” water 
oozing, dripping, gurgling ; water filtering through the chalk, dropping on 
to my head, splashing over my clothes, and making me generally moist 
and humid. “ You can get several steps lower yet,” cries Beaming from 
the top; but I pretend not to hear him, and come cautiously up again. 
I have been within a few feet of the surface of the water; have looked up 
a sort of corridor, three or four feet high, branching from the bottom ; 
have seen and felt its apparent inexhaustibility ; and hear that wells can 
be bored all over the estate with a like result. Further, I am told, as we 
stroll through the trees yet dripping from the hydrant-shower, and by 
shady nooks which look made for soft whispering and tales of love, that, 
bore where we liked, we should meet with water in equal profusion. 

Arrived at the “ summit of this chalky bourn,” and entering the pretty 
garden of a friend of Beaming’s, who lives hard by, I am conducted to a 
seat commanding an extensive view of the chalk-pits and the river be~ 
yond, and have recapitulated to me the various wonders I have seen. 

A pleasant stroll down to the inn at Grays, the landlord of which 
smilingly thanks Beaming for a peculiar cork-screw he had purveyed for 
him a few days before; a dinner of such rare excellence, as to enormously 
increase my already profound respect for the county of Essex; an inter- 
val of seraphic beatitude, during which we smoke, as Beaming talks 
geology, hydrostatics, agriculture, and inventions by the yard; and we 
return to ‘Town, one of us at least convinced that he has at length seen 
realised the hackneyed phrase, “no stone unturned.” 
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A STORY ABOUT A CONGRESS OF KINGS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


A vERY entertaining book—and one pregnant, moreover, with wholesome 
moral truths—might be written on the Minonows that follow in the wake 
of the Tritons, and without whose aids the water-deities would find it diffh- 
cult to make the waves boil and astonish the breakers ; or, to drop meta- 
phor, much amusement and instruction might be got out of the little 
things and little people that wait upon, but are intimately, and it would 
seem inseparably, mixed up with great events and great personages. After 
Jobnson’s contemplated Biographia Ilagitiosa, or Lives of Eminent Scoun- 
drels, there bas scarcely been proposed a volume more promising in sarcastic 
philosophy than The Memoirs of Heroes, as written by their Valets-de- 
chambre. Boswell, who, although born a gentleman, had, as Ruy Blas 
told the Hidalgo, “7’déme dun lacquai,” did something of the kind for the 
“oreat lexicographer,” as it is the fashion to call a lazy, lettered, hy pochon- 
driacal humorist, who, worried by booksellers and goaded by the eel-spears 
of poverty, compiled, with the assistance of half-a-dozen hacks as poor but 
not so clever as he, an English Dictionary, in which there are five thousand 
blunders. John Thomas Smith, the engraver, cankered by loss of a long- 
expected legacy from a wealthy miser, wrote the life of Nollekens the 
sculptor with much of the ingenuous candour and freedom from conven- 
tional adulation which one might expect from a body-servant whose maste 
was dead and could neither pay nor kick him more. Both these biogra- 
phers were at heart flunkeys de volonté, si non de faict, as Clement Marot 
puts it. The world, however, greedy and eager tor scandal as it always is, 
has not unfrequently been disappointed when the real valet-de-chambre has 
taken his hero-master’s life in hand. The anti-Bonapartists chuckled for 
glee when old Santini, who had waited upon Napoleon the Great at St. 
Helena, put forth a book. “ Now,” they thought, “we shall know all 
about it. We shall see the Corsican upstart, the vile parvenu, the auda- 
cious usurper, in his true colours. For us to watch the edifying process 
of stripping this daw of his peacock plumes, and showing how much base- 
ness, littleness, squalor, lay beneath! But they took little by their motion. 
Santini was fascinated—like every one else who came in contact with Napo- 
leon Bonaparte—by the man he had shaved and washed and rubbed down 
with towels. He couldn’t wring the Tyrian purple from his night-gown, 
or brush the imperial bees from it. He who had cleaned those famous jack- 
boots was constrained to kneel and kiss them, even when their lustre had 
departed, dnd sole and upper-leather would scarce keep together. Santini’s 
trumpet was but a penny one. Diminutive as it was, he was fain to blow 
a triumphant fanfare upon it, in lieu of the Rogue’s March. The reason 
for this may have been that Napoleon was a real, and not a sham hero. 
The majority of the heroically called, and who keep valets, are sad coun- 
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terfeits. There was something about this man on the Atlantic rock that 
was awful, imposing, grandiose, even in his last and darkest days of deso- 
lation and decay ; even when he was squabbling with the hyena Hudson 
Lowe and the jackal Gorrequer over disputed rations of coffee and cheese. © 
The sordid shame of such miserable transactions rests with them, not him. 
The High-Tory English enemies of Napoleon strove, after Wellington 
had annihilated his power in the field, to complete the demolition of his 
memory by contumely and derision. Their hack-writers and led-captains 
were ordered to say that he was no soldier, that he was protligate, that 
he was ignorant, that he beat his servants, that he was false to his wife. 
What has become of his High-Tory slanderers now? Liverpool, who 
wanted to give him up to Louis XVIII. as a “ rebel,” and “to be dealt 
with accordingly,’””—that is to say, to be shot in the same spot of the ditch 
of Vincennes where D’Enghien was slain,—Liverpool went mad, and died 
drivelling. Castlereagh, “ false, fleeting, perjured” as Clarence,—the re- 
fined and bloody-minded Londonderry, that great friend of the Poles and 
enemy of his own countrymen,—cut his own throat. The superb Prince 
Regent, who was too high and mighty to answer the letter addressed to 
him by the kidnapped captive of the Bellerophon, tecame a king, and died 
in corporeal rottenness and mental execration, leaving a memoryso abhorred 
even in his own family, that the Queen of England would not suffer the 
bodies of her mother and her husband to lie in the dishonoured sepulchre of 
George the Fourth. Of the crowd of hack-writers whom High Toryism 
incited to spurn the dying lion, John Wilson Croker, the chief libeller of 
the Quarterly Review, is quite forgotten as Secretary of the Admiralty, 
but is remembered and contemned as the pander to an infamous noble- 
man; and ‘'heodore Hook expired a pauper with a nutmeg liver, and the 
bailiffs hammering at his outward gates. And were poor Sir Walter 
Scott (who, although he had the misfortune to be a High Tory, was also a 
Christian gentleman) alive at this moment, I am inclined to think that he 
would spend his last penny in buying up the remainder of his calumnious 
Life of Napoleon, and burn every copy for shame. 

But what are all these “pribbles and prabbles”? Napoleon Bonaparte 
didn’t wear tortoiseshell spectacles, nor did the Tritons or the Minnows 
mentioned at the beginning of this Paper wear them. Nay, the foregoing 
must be considered as a digression within a digression; for it appears to 
me that the text I primarily took was the desirability of writing an ac- 
count of the trivialities connected with grandeur, animate and inanimate. 
Let me buckle to my theme, however, and see whether the man with the 
tortoiseshell spectacles will not come out of it, somehow. 

Be good enough to transport yourself to the congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, held towards the close of the second decade of this century, 
after the battle of Waterloo. You shall see that it was not entirely with- 
out rhyme or reason that I introduced, into my opening paragraph, the 
name of Napoleon the Great. The congress I discourse of was held, so 
to speak, over his corpse. ‘The funeral baked meats of the empire did 
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coldly furnish forth the marriage-table of the Holy Alliance. The great 
disturber of the peace of Europe—as they named him who for twenty 
years had been fighting for peace—was securely locked up at St. Helena. 
The English were his gaolers, and (a High-Tory government being in 
office) he was used, to say the least, shabbily. He was called—he, who 
had made kings and marshals by the score—“ General” Bonaparte; and, 
as he himself pertinently put it, the title of archbishop would have been 
just as appropriate, seeing that, as ruler of France, he had been head 
both of the church and of the army. He was sent to a desolate island 
under the tropics,—to a place and a climate where it was obviously im- 
probable, not to say impossible, that a man of his constitution and habit 
of body could exist. On board the ship which conveyed him to St. Helena 
he was subject to the authority of a self-sutlicient and ill-tempered admiral, 
who wouldn’t give him the whole of the after-cabin, and brought forward, 
as a grievance against his illustrious prisoner, the fact that he chose to rise 
from table for a walk on the quarter-deck after his abstemious dinner, in 
preference to pushing about the bottle and getting tipsy on fiery wines to 
which he was not accustomed, while the admiral and his officers bragged 
about the naval and military supremacy of Great Britain in a language 
which he could understand but was unable to speak. Arrived in St. 
Helena, he was not permitted to oceupy the only decent residence in the 
island, Plantation House,—that was set apart for the high and mighty 
governor, selected by the Tories at home, and now on his way out,—but 
after living for some weeks in a hovel at the end of a garden, in which 
there was scarcely room to swing a cat, and which belonged to Mr. Balcombe, 
the gentleman appointed to supply his future establishment with chandlery 
and butcher’s meat, he was thrust into a barn patched up with boards and 
pitched paper, nailed together by ship’s carpenters, and called Longwood. 
There, encamping a regiment of infantry at his gates, and posting senti- 
nels at every corner and on every goat-path leading to the sea, and focus- 
sing hundreds of cannon upon him, and spying upon him if ever he chose 
to ride on horseback or walk in his arid garden, they left him to the heat, 
and the dust, and the mosquitoes, and his own miserable thoughts. They 
sent him to read only such English newspapers as were filled with abuse 
of his policy, his family, and himself; and even then the Tories took care 
never to let him have a complete file, but ingeniously broke the succes- 
sion, so that his views of contemporary history should be muddled and 
obscure. The high and mighty governor, whose name was Lowe, and 
who had been an orderly-clerk to Marshal Blucher, and the commandant 
of a horde of Sicilian bandits hired to cut throats by the British govern- 
ment, came out in due course; installed himself at Plantation House; in- 
sulted the prisoner by asking him to a ball as “ General” Bonaparte; con- 
fiscated the presents sent out by good Lady Holland, merely because they 
bore the inscription “to Napoleon the Great ;” discovered that the party 
at Longwood ate too much bread and drank too much salad-oil, and in- 
sisted upon the expenses being cut down accordingly ; and stated to 
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Barry O’Meara that he considered Ali Pasha to be “a much more respect- 
able scoundrel than Bonaparte.” I forgot to say that he gobbled up all 
the sound partridges and pheasants which could be procured from thie 
Cape for the exile’s wretched table, and only sent to Longwood such game 
as was utterly putrescent and uneatable. ‘These delicate attentions, com- 
bined with some thousand more outrages and insults which I have not 
Space to enumerate here, but which I mean to put some day in a big 
book (dedieating it to the infamous memories of Liverpool and Castle- 
reagh, not forgetting the master of these wretches, the Regent), produced, 
within a surprisingly brief space of time, the desired effect. The object of 
the Tories in sending Napoleon to St. Helena was to kill him by inches ; 
and by inches he was killed accordingly. Five years and a half sufficed 
to accomplish the business; and Europe, that is to say, High Toryism, 
breathed again—to be, however, comfortably and definitively strangled 
less than ten years afterwards in the July Revolution. 

Meanwhile the sovercigus held congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
were drunken with pride and prosperity. That quaint old resort of 
faded Continental gentility and Anglo-Saxon valetudinarianism was 
crowded with crowned heads. Emperors were a drug in the market. 
Kings were as plentiful as blackberries, or as they are now at Frank- 
fort. You stumbled upon reigning dukes and sovereign princes; and 
as for ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, secretaries of leza- 
tion, marshals, generals, and aides-de-camp, they were so numerous 
as to be scarcely worth counting. Even at the present moment, when 
the abolition of the gambling-tubles has robbed Aachen of its chiefest 
glories, a stranger can hardly help being stricken with the high-sound- 
ing names of the hotels, and the aristocratic manners of the waiters and 
chambermaids. An ober Kellner at Aix gives himself the airs of a 
count of the Holy Roman Empire. Hdtel des Empereurs, Hotel des 
Trois Couronnes, [étel des Ambassadeurs, Hoérel du Congrés, Hotel de la 
Paix, are still among the signs of now second-rate inns. They all, [ sur- 
mise, date from the halcyon days of the Congress; days, although forty 
years and more have elapsed, still fondly remembered by the landlords 
of Aix-la-Chapelle ; days when an autocrat would occupy the first floor, 
and a grand-duke would be glad to put up with a couple of rooms au 
troisiéme ; days when all the livery-stables were full to overflowing, and 
imperial and royal carriage-horses and chargers were as expensively, if not 
as sumptuously, lodged as the Roman tyrant’s horse which he made consul. 

The affairs of Europe were being settled at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
hyperbole. of Napoleon at the Pyramids was reversed; for, from the 
summit of the great Dom-Kirch where Charlemagne lies buried, History 
looked down upon the Forty Thieves, dividing the spoils of the enormous 
empire of Bonaparte. Or perhaps Clown and Pantaloon in the pantomime, 
squatting on the stage, and sharing the plunder of a poulterer’s shop, 
would be a fitter simile: “‘Two for me, and one for you,” says Clown. 
“‘ Here, I want the Rhenish Provinces,” cries Prussian Pantaloon. “ Aus- 
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tria, you shall have Lombardy and Venetia.” “ Halloa! Russia’s run 
away with the Grand Duchy of Warsaw!” exclaims Austria. “ Stop 
thief!” yells Castlereagh (afterwards Clown), and not meaning the protest 
in the least. ‘ Who'll have Saxony?” “ Here’s Belgium going a-beg- 
ging. Stop; give it to the Dutchman, if he'll stand some Schiedam.” 
“You may take what you please” says England very quietly, “and 
settle your knaveries how you please, so long as you don’t touch my little 
peculium. I’ve got Malta, and the Ionians, and Gibraltar, and Heligo- 
land, and lots more islands all over the world, and I mean to stick to 
them, right or wrong, fair weather or foul.’ ‘Tis is how the rogues go 
on in the pantomime, and this is how they went on at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Vienna was only the rehearsal. Laybach and Verona 
were after-clap Congresses, summoned to “cut” the piece, and make it 
work ship-shape. Harlequin had lost his bat, and was bound in fetters 
by the evil genius. Yet even the certainty of his durance could not quiet 
the guilty consciences of the emperors and the kings. ‘ Here’s some- 
body coming,” falters Clown on the stage, clutching his purloined goose. 
“Oh, dear, here’s a policeman,” quavers Pantaloon, cramming his 
cribbed sausages into his pocket. ‘‘ Donner und Blitzen!” screeches Aus- 
tria, at Aix, turning as white in the face as his own coat; “I see the 
shadow of Achilles.” ‘By St. Sergius and St. Alexander Newsky,” 
answers the Czar,—whose complexion, by the way, only a minute ago, 
was suffused with a greenish hue,—‘‘ you are a fool and a coward, O 
Kaiser! That which you take for Achilles is but the cidvlon of the little 
child at Schénbrunn yonder—the boy-king of Rome.” 

And, collected, curt, phlegmatic, and confident, there moves among 
the crowned robbers at Aix-la-Chapelle, one greater than them all,—one 
who, though cold, obtuse, obstinate, and ungenerous (he might have 
saved the life both of Murat and Ney by raising but his little finger) 
was still an honest man,—I’. M. the Duke of Wellington. Arthur Wel- 
lesley wants to steal no precious diadem from a shelf, to put it in his 
pocket. Arthur doesn’t care to be a king of shreds and patches. Arthur 
bargains for no scraps and pancake edges of territory. Arthur has a very 
shrewd and practical appreciation of his own interest, and a remarkably 
keen eye to the main chance. To be a duke, to have Strathfieldsaye, to 
be field-marshal, commander-in-chief, colonel of two or three regiments, 
constable of the Tower, chancellor of Oxford, Knight of the Garter, prime 
minister, these are quite enough for the modest Arthur; and, on the whole, 
form perhaps a condition preferable to that of a lieutenant in a marching 
regiment, the son of a straightened Irish earl, and whom the Countess 
of Mornington calls her “ugly son.’ With what an astonishing amount 
of base and senseless adulation bas this perfectly trustworthy, straight- 
forward, clear-sighted, clever, selfish man been bespattered! He knew 
remarkably well on which side his bread was being buttered, and adhered 
to the buttered side with commendable pertinacity. His public hands 
were clean—albeit in private he was a cool, resolute roué and gamestr. 
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His motto should have been “‘Excelsior;” for he was continually mounting, 
knowing that at the top of the mountain was fortune, and a coronet, and 
a field-marshal’s béton. As a minister—a Tory minister—he justly earned 
the hatred of the English people; and in his decline he commanded respect 
only because he had lived so long that his contemporaries had forgotten 
his misdeeds, and another generation had grown up, too young to remem- 
ber any thing but the fame of his great achievements. Ia his last days, 
in his last rides up Constitution Hill, Duke Arthur had passed into the 
mythical state; and as a myth the mob capped and bowed the knee to 
him. I only wonder, seeing that he was never known to do a kindly or 
charitable action to any human being, that he has not been nicknamed, 
since his demise, “ Arthur the Good.” 

The exquisite Castlereagh moves about with the Duke at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Although not the observed of all observers, as his 
colleague is, there are a great many notabilities here to observe him. 
His refined urbanity, his gentle speech, his winning and fascinating 
manners, his witty repartee, his fluent French, his plain blue frock, con- 
spicuous in its unadorned simplicity among gorgeous uniforms and 
court-suits, all plastered with stars and erachats of brilliants, are all com- 
mented upon with amuzement and admiration by the élite of the Con- 
gress. ‘“ Milor Castlereagh” is deservedly a lion. The grandees don’t 
know any thing about what he has done at home, about his little 
achievements in Ireland, twenty years before, as the colleague and chief 
counsellor of the monsters who put down the Irish Rebellion by means 
of drawing and quartering, and pitch-capping, half-hanging, and flogging 
miserable peasants, until their bowels gushed out. They don’t know 
how popular he is, in England, with Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Bentham, 
and Major Cartwright, and Mr. Cobbett; how, when the ear heareth his 
name, it is blessed in Paddington and Spitalfields and Scho and Clare 
Market, among the ragged, wretched, ruffianly, wicked, wicked Radicals, 
who in their benighted ignorance prezume to think that the nation is 
overtaxed, that the corn-laws are cruel, that the pension and sinecure 
lists are abominations, and that a reform in Parliament is the principal 
thing needed to remedy the public grievances. The glorious battle of 
Waterloo was fought, and Napoleon was sent to St. Helena; and the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was held in order that our Parliament might 
not be reformed, that corruption, in the shape of pensions and sinecures, 
might be made perpetual, and absolutism in general eternal. And mark 
this well: that every single result intended to be accomplished by that 
glorious battle, and by all these renowned Congresses, has been in 1880 
and 1848 utterly frustrated, demolished, and scattered to the winds. 

Wellington and Castlereagh’s master at home can’t see into futurity. 
He rubs his fat, wicked old hands to think that the detested Corsican 
usurper is chained to a rock, and that he can once more use cream- 
coloured horses to his state-carriage in lieu of the black ones adopted by 
his papa (the maniac), when the upstart broke into Hanover and seized 
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the sacred cream-colours for his own parvenu coach. There is great joy 
and merriment at Carlton House and the Pavilion. See the old Regent 
sitting up in bed, without his wig, in a greasy nightcap and quilted-silk 
bed-jacket, and an old soiled kid-glove of the Marchioness’s hung by a 
ribbon round his neck ; a cold chicken, champagne, and brandy—plenty 
of brandy—are by his bedside. He is always guttling and guzzling, and 
in his yacht, crossing the Irish Channel, will be gormandising goose-pie 
and whisky, while the messenger is on his way to tell him that his wife 
is dead. He maunders about his “dear Arthur,” as he calls the Duke. 
When the news of the battle of Waterloo was brought to him, he was 
dining out, in St. James’s Square, and going into the balcony, tossed off 
a bumper of brandy, and hallooed, in tipsy exultation, to the mob. Fer 
years afterwards, whenever he reaches a certain stage of drunkenness, he 
begins to vapour about his own martial exploits,—he who never saw 
more of campaigning than the manceuvres of a dandy hussar reziment at 
Wormwood Scrubbs,—and actually deludes himself into the vinous belief 
that he was at Waterloo, and under the incognito of a German colonel 
in the thick of a charge upon Milhaud’s cuirassiers. This is the first 
gentleman in Europe,—the man for whose behoof the battle of Waterloo 
was specially fought. Let us look at him for a moment, and then give 
him a wide berth, spitting on the ground meanwhile. Non ragionam di 
lur, ma guarda e passa. 

And the man with the tortoiseshell spectacles? Come, I see that 
your patience is pretty nigh exhausted. I have travelled all the way 
from the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle to the bedroom of the Prince Re- 
gent of England, and as yet have neglected to enlighten you as to why 
the man wore tortoiseshell spectacles, and what he did when he wore 
them. Hie we back to the Congress, and you shall know all about it. 

They couldn’t be settling the affairs of Europe all day and all night 
long. They were obliged to knock off work, and to take a holiday 
sometimes. It was for this reason that Aix-la-Chapelle assumed, during 
the session of the Congress, the aspect of Bartholomew Fair in its noisiest 
days. The camp-followers far outnumbered the regular army. By the 
side of the grandees who were partitioning the Continent among them 
was a horde of brilliant parasites and hangers-on. There reigned a car- 
nival of dinners, balls, f¢tes champétres, gambling-parties, promenades, 
picnics, and flirtations. Flechier’s account of the merry-makings which 
accompanied the sanguinary “ grands jours d'Auvergne” would make a 
fitting pendant to the carousals of the Congress of Aachen. It was a 
tremendous time for the cooks. The chefs, the sous-che/s, the marmi- 
tons, the whole tagrag and bobtail of the kitchen, foolish fat scullions 
and all, were in their glory. New entrées were invented to celebrate the 
festival. Rissoles ala Protocole; Soufflés aU Acte Additionelle; Purées 
@ la Pacification Luropéenne; Beignets a la Sainte Alliance; Bouchées 
aux Souverains Alliés, were devised by diplomatically-minded cooks. I 
am not quite certain, even, whether Nesselrode pudding and Aramoushy 
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a@ la Russe do not date from the Congress. The sovereigns and the 
princes, and the marshals and the ambassadors, brought their wives and 
daughters with them, or at least their mistresses. There was a beau 
monde and a demi monde under the shadow of the old Dom-Kirch. The 
greatest dames and the greatest demireps in Europe were there. 

It was in this conjuncture that the man with the tortoiseshell specta- 
cles made himself remarkable. Beyond the spectacles, of which more 
anon, there was, however, nothing very peculiar about his personal ap- 
pearance. He was a short, thin, little man, apparently about fifty years 
of age, clean-shaven, high-dried, and of a sallow complexion. He 
dressed plainly, generally in a bottle-green surtout, nankeen smalls, and 
speckled gray-silk hose, and wore a nut-brown wig. In his shirt-frill he 
carried a large diamond, set as a brooch. He was slightly lame, and 
walked with the aid of a gold-knobbed cane, and when he snuffed, the 
stimulus was taken from a malachite box. The spectacles he wore 
were certainly curious. They were very large, and the lenses appeared 
to have a slight yellow tinge, which gave the orbs beneath a jaundiced 
and not very pleasant appearance. They were encircled with rims and 
furnished with appendages of tortoiseshell, very broad end handsome, 
but, to say the least, unusual. The man with the tortoiseshell spectacles 
spoke English, French, Italian, and German with equal purity,—the 
first language perhaps with greater fluency and decision than the other 
three; and he gave bimself out to be an American. At this period the 
Americans were prime favourites in Europe. The English were glad 
that they had just concluded peace with them, and, according to their 
custom, bore no malice to the gallant people with whom they had been 
fighting. The foreigners were in love with the brave Yankees because 
Commodore Decatur had done the English so much mischief, and the 
veterans of tlie Peninsula had got the worst of it at New Orleans, and 
the United States were a Kepulblic too far off to interfere with the Huly 
Alliance and absolutism. Tor these reasons Major Sprott, as the man 
with the tortoiseshell spectacles called himself, became a universal 
favourite. He went every where. He occupied an entire suite of rooms 
on the first floor at one of the best hotels, for which he paid a fabulous 
rent. He gave sumptuous dinners. He got up a ball at least once a 
week at the Conversation House. He organised picnics. He presented 
the ladies with magnificent bouquets. He was fuil of anecdote and dry 
quaint humour. He was a bachelor, but was understood—for all his fifty 
years and nut-brown wig—to be aw mieux with the Russian princess 
Schmutz koff and with ‘Mademoiselle Catin of the French theatre. To 
the ladies with whom he was on such terms he gave ruby bracelets and 
rividres of diamonds. Mujor Sprott became the vogue. Major Sprott 
was the fashion. [ad he proclaimed himself an Englishman, embarrass- 
ing questions might have been asked as to his belorgings; for, in our 
tight little island, the art of finding out “who's who” is pursued to 
an irconvenient degree of perfection. But his character of American 
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saved him from cross-examination, and was an indubitable passport for 
him. Besides, Aachen, like most other German baths, has always been 
a free-and-easy kind of place in the way of introductions; and a man who 
can pay 200 thalers a week for a first floor, and who gives away good 
dinners and diamonds, seldom runs the risk of being looked at askance. 

Play ran high—mountains high, indeed—during the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The pig-headed King of Prussia and the stiff-and- 
starched Austrian Kaiser did not gamble, but the archdukes did; and the 
British nobility only regretted that the comparatively tame and milksop 
games of roulette and trente et quarante reigned supreme ia lieu of hazard. 
The impulsive Czar of Russia, when he was not raving religious mysti- 
cism, was far from averse to a bout at the green table. The great Duke 
played heavily, and lost or won his handfuls of Napoleons with unvarying 
equanimity. The ambassadors looked upon card-playing as an essential 
part of diplomacy ; and, to be sure, some pretty little secrets of state have 
from time to time been revealed over the ¢apis vert. 

Was it not one night, or rather early morning, in Paris, that, playing 
at the Duchesse de Luynes’, Talleyrand took out his watch, remarked that 
it had stopped, and asked what time it was? 

“ Just four,” said a bystander. 

(They played deep and late at the Duchesse de Luynes’.) 

‘“‘ Has the Prince de Condé,” asked Talleyrand, in his imperturbable 
manner, “any children beyond the Duc d’Enghien ?” 

“What nonsense you are talking!” putin the Duchess. “ You know all 
the great houses in France by heart, and that the Duke is the only son.” 

“ Alors,” said M. de Talleyrand, putting down a trump, “la maison 
de Condé est finie.” 

At that same hour and moment the Duc d'Enghien had been shot to 
death at Vincennes. 

Major Sprott was an inveterate gamester. I jouait gros jeu. The 
highest stakes were powerless to make him flinch. There were, as I have 
hinted, public gaming-tables at Aix-la-Chapelle in those days; and the 
Major looked in for two or three hours every afternoon at the Kursaal. 
As a rule, although a careless player, he won largely: one night he car- 
ried away 3000 Napoleons; on another he broke the bank, which was 
limited to 5000. But it was observed that he never approached the row- 
lette table, addicting himself always to the rouge et noir or trente et 
quarante,—a game which, as you should know, is play ed with cards, and 
in no way depends upon the treacherous revolutions of an ivory ball. 

After all, these attendances at the Kursaal « ere only pour se distraire. 
It was in private that Major Sprott made his largest gains. At lunsgwe- 
net, at piquet, at écarté, at whist, at vingt-et-un, he was unconquerahle. 
He always won; and that, too, by seemingly the most indiffeient play. 
At loo he is said to have amassed enormous sums. It was impossible to 
bring against him the slightest accusation of foul play; but at last the 
grand-dukes and the ambassadors, whose pockets he emptied, began to 
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look with some uneasiness upon the terrible American. He didu’t play 
on a system; he scarcely looked at his cards; and yet he always won. 

There was at this time at Aix a dashing adventurer of Irish extrac- 
tion, whose real name is believed to have been O’Kelly, but who called 
himself the Baron de Kolli. He had been mixed up in the mysterious 
and disreputable intrigue by means of which the British Government 
endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to liberate Ferdinand of Spain (the Vir- 
gin’s petticoat embroiderer) from the clutches of Napoleon at Bayonne. 
The Baron de Kolli had come to Aix on the chance of something turning 
up in the way of adventure or of swindling, and lived from hand to mouth, 
like a high-mettled gamester as he was. He could not gain admission to 
the patrician society in which Major Sprott was a welcome guest, but the 
Kursaal was open to every body who had a decent coat to his back; and 
to the Kursaal, and to the trente-et-quarante table the Baron de Kolli 
came afternoon after afternoon, playing a little when the odds were fa- 
vourable, but occupying himself much more with watching the game of 
the Man with the Tortviseshell Spectacles. 

It chanced one day that, as Major Sprott was bending across the 
ereen baize to stake a handful of Napoleons on the rouge, one of the 
strings which, besides the tortoiseshell, confined the spectacles to his 
head, became loosened, and those appendages slid off his nose and fell on 
the floor. He stooped rapidly to pick them up; but the Baron de Kolli 
had been beforehand with him. He had placed the heel of one of his Hes- 
sian boots on the glasses, and crunched them into a hundred fragments. 

Major Sprott (he had won the stake, by the way) looked extremely 
diseoncerted, and turned towards the Irishman, as if for an apology; but 
the latter coolly whispered, 

“T did it on purpose. Yon may pick up the pieces, and put them in 
your pocket, if you like. I think I've spoilt your little game, my darlint.” 

Major Sprott angrily shrugged his shoulders, muttered something 
about “an awkward boor,” and, pocketing his winnings, turned to leave 
the room, when the Baron de Kolli laid his hand on his wrist. 

“ You'll just go on playing, my jewel,” he whispered,—“ just for one 
little half-hour. I want to see how you'll get on without those cat’s- 
back barnacles of yours. If you don’t, I declare that I’ll pick a quarrel 
with you, and blow your brains out before sunrise to-morrow.” 

The Baron de Kolli looked as though he could be as good as his 
word, and Major Sprott went on playing without his tortoiseshell specta- 
cles. He staked low, till the Baron whispered to him that, unless he put 
on the Napoleons a little faster, he should be compelled to carry out his 
promise. At the end of halfan hour, Major Sprott had lost 800 Napoleons. 

« And now,” he said familiarly, taking the Major’s arm, “ we'll just 
stroll to the roulette room, and see what they’re doing there.” 

“Tush! I don’t want to be ruined,” quoth Major Sprott. “TI play 
to win, and not to lose, Baron. Here, come this way; and we'll settle 
this little matter outside.” 
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They walked into the garden of the Kursaal; and when they bad 
reached a secluded novk, the American said, 

“‘T suppose you're not overburdened with worldly wealth, Baron ?” 

“T am as poor,” he replied, “as Job, or a gentleman, could well be.” 

“T thought so. Well, you have broken my spectacles, and spoilt, as 
you say, my little game; and, besides, you have killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. I could easily leave you bafiled and uncertain ; 
but I like peace and quietness, and would rather not have a spy watching 
my movements. Here are five rouleaux, each containing a hundred 
Napoleons, for you to hold your tongue for forty-eight hours, by which 
time I shall be across the French frontier. Will that do?” 

The Baron bowed, and protested his eternal gratitude. The Major 
gave him the money, which he lost within a fortnight at roulette. 

As for Major Sprott, he discharged his bill at the hotel, and, leaving 
a handsome gratuity for the servants, left Aix the next morning in a post- 
chaise for Belgium. He forgot, however, to bid furewell to the Princess 
Schmutzikoff and Mademoiselle Catin; and after his departure it was 
discovered that the rubies aud diamonds he had been so liberal a dis- 
penser of were all paste. 

As for his tortoiseshell spectacles, and the connexion between those 
apparently harmless aids to weak sight and his enormous gains at cards, 
that little mystery was not cleared up until ten years afterwards. In 
1825 a man named Gougenheim was tried before the Criminal Court of 
Assize at Cologne, charged with half a dozen acts of forgery and swind- 
ling. He made, after conviction, a clean breast of it; and, as is usually 
the case with repentant rogues, volunteered the confession of a great 
many crimes of which he had never been suspected. It appear d that, 
at the time of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, he had been in a large 
way of business as a manufacturer of playing-cards. Thousands of packs 
of the “ Devil’s books” were wanted to assist the Congress at their de- 
liberations, and Gougenheim made them all. He had been for a long 
time, and in multifarious nefarious transactions, in league with the 
pseudo-Major Sprott, a Polish adventurer, who had spent many years 
at the French galleys. The two worthies hit upon a very notable ce- 
vice. On the engraved backs of the cards Gougenheim placed certain 
cabalistic marks, denoting their colour and value, quite invisible to the 
naked eye, but discernible by means of a powerful magnifier. And 
the tortoiseshell spectacles were simply very strong magnifying glasses. 
How Kolli ever got an inkling of the fraud was never discovered ; but a 
large fortune had been realised by the tortoiseshell spectacles before the 
disappearance of Major Sprott. Ere he finally levanted, however, he 
contrived to swindle his confederate out of his share of the plunder; and, 
weighing all the pros and cons of the matter, and judging him by a 
purely human standard, I incline to think that Major Sprott, or whatever 
his name was, has every right to be reckoned as a Great Man. 
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Mammoth Hotels. 


We seem to be at last settling down into entire acceptance of railway 
travel as an every-day condition of life; and judging by present appear- 
ances, the next generation will, by some mysterious process of “ innerva- 
tion,” if I may so term it, have ceased to be susceptible of any feeling of 
awe or admiration as the train thunders past with its precious living cargo. 
Gone already are the days when the chatty old gentleman, with a linger- 
ing affection for the inside of the discarded mail-coach just pervading his 
discourse, followed up the inevitable “ Fine” (or foul) “ day, sir!” with the 
assurance that “ This steam is a wonderful thing, sir!’ The elderly 
gentleman of the present day was a man of the world when steam was in 
its infancy, and professes to have only a dim traditionary remembrance of 
the times when he pid 107. 10s. for the fusty inside of his majesty’s mail 
for a forty-eight hours’ ride from London to Edinburgh, besides two days’ 
eating and drinking on the road. Talk to him of the good old times, 
indeed! Why, he can go to Edinburgh or Glasgow for 31. 13s. 6d. (or, if 
he be svlus and sensible, he can get down just as comfortably fur 30s. and 
an ever serviceable air-cushion), and not require more than a sandwich and 
glass of beer at Peterborough or Newcastle, at Crewe or Carlisle. Butif 
you talk to him of the old-fashioned inns, he is with you directly. It seems 
a sort of canon of taste to rezret “the good old coaching-days,” but 
chiefly, if not solely, through association of ideas, which at once links 
them with the old-fashioned inn. The latter word, indeed, has been ta- 
booed as vulgar, and the title “inn,” of which so many noted houses of the 
old days were proud, has come to be a term of reproach, applied to the 
humble hostelries where a slender purse sits down to a supper of bacon 
and eggs, a can of beer with a pipe, and jogs off to a cheerless apartment 
shared by three or four other strollers of the same make-shift stamp. 
Murray, thanks to him for it, has striven to retain the word in his guide- 
books; but every one sees it is simply a feeble struggle of expiring Tory- 
ism, the more so that, whenever he reaches a town of any importance, he 
at once proceeds to enumerate the “ hotels.” 

hey were comforta)le enough, T dare say, those old hostelries, according 
to our insular notions of comfort in those benighted days, when men would 
meet at an inn, strike up a hearty acquaintance (ofien the prelude to a 
life-long friendship) over a noggin of mine host’s best ale, followed by a 
bottle of such port as not even the most mammoth of mammoth hotels could 
furnish nowadays; after which the Lion and the Lamb went up-stairs 
lovingly together, beslippered and half-maudlin, to their respective dor- 
mitories. We grew too fine for that during the past thirty years; and 
the Railway Hotel, sometimes a Station Hotel, sometimes a moderate- 
sized, factory-like, white-stuccoed, genteel-looking building, in imme- 
diate contiguity to the platform, with all its discordant noises, was the 
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unnatural result. Heaven defend us from a return to them! for they 
were, and even still are, most of them, unique specimens of our ‘modern 
notions of “comfurt” pushed to the extreme of gentility and discom- 
fort. The intense care taken to keep you from contaminating, or con- 
tamination by, the gentleman breakfasting or dining at the next table in 
the coffee-room ; the frigid, half-contemptuous solemnity of the waiter, 
seemingly far gone in misanthropy; the inane attempt to imitate the 
hearty, cheery breakfast of old, by a display of two haggled joints and a 
consumptive fowl, flanked by a fat ham on the sideboard, the barest 
scraping of acquaintance with which tacked half-a-crown on to your bill; 
the acidulated logwood-juice sold fur port, or the fiery leather-tasted abo- 
mination that passed current for “sherry in the wood;” the lofty-ceiled, 
cell-like bedrooms, in lieu of the spacious low-roofed, and it must be owned 
rather musty, chambers of the olden time; the immense rectangular pane 
of highly-polished crown glass, that seemed designed to stare you out of 
countenance, in place of the time-worn sashes and not over pure glass of 
the Black Swan or Blue Lion ; the pert anyularity, in short, of every thing, 
without any redeeming fea-ure of extent to impress you with a sense of 
grandeur ;—such was the idea of the generation just elapsed on the im- 
portant subject of travellers’ accommodation. Now, towards the close of 
it,—in other words, when the capital invested had, despite of all obstacles, 
beea found to have paid itself over and over again,—the spread of inter- 
course with America, and the immense change that has been worked on 


the Rhine and in Switzerland by the shoals of holiday-makers, have pro- 
duced their natural effect, and we seem to be on the threshold of develop- 
ing those very imperfect models in the reforming spirit of the day, by 
engrafting on them some of the old characteristics of the great English 
hostelries of bygone ages, with such improvements as modern science can 
supply. The radical defect of these railway hotels was, that they struck at 
the very root of the common-sense of travelling-life, by simply opening 


’ 


“vefuges fur destitute casuals,” instead of trying to make the cotfee-room 
aad the salon so attractive, that a man not ia a hurry would think twice 
before leaving such comfortable quarters. Tueir limited size, moreover, 
was a most serious drawback, though they were looked upon as prodigies 
of enterprise in their time. They went, further, upon the utterly false 
principle of the largest profits they could victimise their guests out of ; and 
consequently the landlord was quite a swell, whose sole occupation was 
to lounge in his doorway, and mentally take stock of you as you alighted. 
Now this is always a mo-t irritating proceeding; but it was inseparable 
from the new system that had sprung up, and which speedily /pervaded 
universal hoteldom, except, of course, such houses as the Clarendon or 
Mivart’s, or places with a regular connexion like Hatcuett’s. At present 
the current seems to set towards depending upon small profits upon large 
numbers,—a much more wholesone state of matters, and which compels 
every member of the hotel-staff, from the landiord downwards, to be 


civil and attentive. Besides, there is a growing tendency to inoculate 
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holiday-makers with a little practical common sense and reflection,—by 
primarily laying out the hotel with a view to the probable number of 
visitors, the duration of “the season,” and the special requirements, if 
any, of the case. People do not want roast beef in July, nor ice- creams 
in January. The tuble-d’hdte system is steadily gaining ground ; and 
the immensity of the scale on which hotels are now being constructed 
permits of very much more of the easy délassement of the pension than 
at any previous period. In short, we are beginning to feel the first faint 
impulses of a movement destined, I firmly believe, to restore some of the 
old geniality of English inn-life, without, it is true, the low dusky pas- 
sages and charming adventures of those days, but also with more real 
comfort, more refined recreations, better cooking, and a rapidly developing 
relish for much lighter wines. 

Notwithstanding, however, the many palatial structures which have 
been erected in various parts of England and France, and notably in the 
metropolises of both countries, for the express purpose of enabling the 
traveller or casual visitor to take his ease in his inn, there still remains 
much to be done, and more to be learned, both in the inception of such 
undertakings and their practical management. The following remarks 
are not intended to apply to hotels of the class frequented by visitors 
who patronise such establishments as the Palace, the Grosvenor, or the 
Westminster, but will be found more or less applicable to hotel specula- 
tions that aim chiefly at accommodating the middle classes strictly so 
called, yet are susceptible of providing a comfortable temporary residence 
for every rank and condition of life, from the nobleman or invalid to the 
respectable tradesman out for a run with his missus. Nor need any 
over-fastidious reader suppose that such an admixture as that just cited 
would lead to serious social incongruities. The larger a community of 
casual acquaintances, the more readily does every person find Lis own 
level, and adhere to associates of his own class. Even in America there 
is always in every large hotel one salon frequented only by the ‘“ upper 
ten” of the passing or resident ten thousand, guarded by some sort of 
indefinable barrier from the intrusion of the nobodies. I am bound, Low- 
ever, to admit that this feature of hotel-life used to be much more marked 
at Boston and Philadelphia, and throughout the South, than in the North 
or West, with the exception of the two Northern cities just named. As 
for the particular form of investment, I can only enter my humble protest 
against large hotels being regarded in the light of precarious speculations ; 
for the results of many years of observant travel have convinced me that, 
if proper care be taken at the outset to satisfy the special requirements of 
the case, there is absolutely no business that pays so well and so surely. 

So very much depends upon the locality at which an hotel is to be 
erected, that it is necessary, as a preliminary, to say a few words on what 
may seem a matter of supererogation. That such, however, is not the 
ease, the experience of any one accustomed to travel at home or abroad 
will amply satisfy him; and, within my own experience, it is not very 
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long since I was shown the plan of an hotel for a watering-place, where 
what are facetiously called “ bracing” east winds alternate with raging 
rain-storms, which would have been almost too airy for the banks of the 
Mediterranean; while a yet more recent attempt to get up a similar 
company in a sea-side resort where it was much needed, and where the 
climate is very much more genial, fell through in consequence of the 
directors having been induced by their architect, to run into the opposite 
extreme of a severely classical exterior with a multitude of “ cosy rooms ;” 
in other words, mere “‘ huge numbers of small dens for sleeping in,” as 
Dickens, in Picknich, stigmatised some of the old-fashioned inn-bedrooms, 
and sure to become, like them, mouldy, because ill lit and worse ventilated. 

Again, in designing an hotel, the utmost regard must be had to the 
duration of the season. Many a speculation fails to pay, or barely pays, 
expenses, and so gets what is one of the best classes of enterprise a bad 
name, because our Anglo-Saxon one-ideadness insists on what it terms 
“ substantiality ;’’ “ adaptability for every emergency ;” no gimerackery ; 
in short, refuses to accept the conditions on which alone the undertak- 
ing can be expected to prove successful. ‘That hotel-proprietor is destined 
to be the regenerator of his order, who will boldly show the public that 
to follow the dictates of common sense is the best policy, in this as in 
every other business. I do not think the public are altogether to blame 
in the matter. I believe they would rally round a man who should 
only furnish the accommodation required for a summer hotel when there 
is only a summer season. Unfortunately, no one man (and, @ fortiori, 
no company) has ventured to take his stand upon common sense on this 
‘question. Thus, for example, a yachting-club takes up its head-quarters 
at a small watering-place possessing no particular intrinsic advantages of 
its own, but shining very brilliantly with borrowed lustre during the two 
months the yachting season lasts. Forthwith a “ commodious” hotel— 
we were about to say is “run up,” but that is just what it ought to be, 
and is not—is built there, the sole recommendation of which is too 
frequently confined to a good wide verandah (very necessary in our 
changeable climate), but which, in all its internal accommodation, would 
be quite as habitable at mid-winter as in our balmy English August. 
Now it is quite certain that an hotel exclusively required for summer 
resort should be cheaply and airily constructed (for which purpose wood 
is much the best and coolest muterial), the furnitue light, the decorations 
simple, and the most studious economy observed in the departments of 
bed-chambers and cuisine. Slight luncheons and symposia! suppers would 
soon be the order of the day, instead of the state banquet of metropolitan 
society, once the fashion was set, and every inducement offered to promote 
the change; for, would they but exercise a little independence of ideas, 
people assuredly would not thank you for Turkey carpets, rich damask- 
curtains, and feather-beds at such a time. If to the other attractions 
an airy ball-room were added, such as could be constructed for a few 
hundred pounds, and a little spirit infused into the management of the 
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entertainments offered, it would not merely more than pay expenses the 
very first season, but would bring in a harvest of money, more than 
sufficient to make up for any diminished profit consequent on the dis- 
continuance of the regular three courses, pudding, and dessert. More 
wine would be drunk were every encouragement given to the inmates 
of the hotel to get up an impromptu dance every second evening or 
so, with the right to invite personal friends non-resident in the house ; 
and a small charge could be made for all availing themselves of the 
privilege. In short, the very evanescent character of the season should 
be kept studiously in view when designing an hotel for any future en- 
terprise of the sort, and the contingency never lost sight of that there 
comes a time when it is absolute economy to shut it up entirely for eight 
or nine months. And it may be further remarked, that in such a case 
the casual visitor for a day or two at the most is apt not to bother you, 
when he finds that his customary dinner of three courses is not the 
fashion of the establishment; so that there need be little apprehension of 
any undesirable mingling of the general company in such a ball-room as 
I have supposed. 

Failure to pay attention to these ordinary and common-sense con- 
siderations is visited sooner or later upon the unfortunate proprietor, either 
in the shape of constant difficulties, or of a letter to the Z'imes, which re- 
sults in an incessant badgering, carried on for weeks throughout the 
recess. Fur no hotel professing moderate charges—and any attempts at 
extortion are pretty sure to be shown up nowadays—can be built and 
furnished in the substantial style, and admit of being shut up for so long 
a period as eight or nine months; and hence the proprietor must, as he 
phrases it, “make hay while the sun shines.” Thereupon three or four 
prices are clapped on, and the place gets a bad name, which curtuails its 
season proper, and affords an excellent chance for some other place to 
steal away its customers,—only to give place, in its turn, to another of the 
same sort. Nothisg is more common than to hear said, “Ob, I can’t go 
to Batheable this year! It’s so howwid expensive!” The visitor to that 
agreeable little summer resort will appreciate the full foree both of the 
foregoing remark and the tendency of this Article. Nothing can be better 
managed than its various hotels in their way. But no one will say, 
least of all their worthy hosts, that they return value for the money paid 
during the months of August or September within their walls. Of course, 
therefore, the million, or at all events the ten thousand, have no chance 
of sharing in the pastimes of Batheable on or off shore; and an almost 
similar remark applies to most of the other watering-places in this coun- 
try, though they do manage things no better in France. In short, Boni- 
face, no matter what his country, has on such occasions no idea save to 
make what he can of his guests, careless whether he see them again or no. 
What else can we expect? We have all enjoyed a hearty laugh, not 
unmingled with muttered resolves not to subject ourselves to the like 
extortion, on reading the letter of “ Viator,” dating from Nice, which 
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the leading journal, with grim pluisanterie, inserted on All Fools’ Day. 
It seems absurd and incredib!e to mulct a dead man’s estate in 12/. for 
the privilege of dying in a flea-preserve on the banks of the Pagliano. 
But in what does this differ from the reckless folly of disgusting living 
men and women, who would be excellent and regular customers, but for 
weekly charges of 20]. where 5/. would be amply remunerative, simply 
because, in sinking 20,000/. in an hotel only one-fifth of the accommo- 
dation required has been actually provided, the rest having been swal- 
lowed up in striving after useless perfection, in details that never come 
into use, or are positive nuisances. 

An hotel whose season is just seven months long—almost invariably 
the winter season, by the way, whether in England or abroad—requires, 
on the other hand, very special care in design. In the first place, the 
locality where such an establishment is required is pretty sure to be a 
great resort for invalids,—a class willing to pay extra for superior ac- 
commodation, but who would willingly take rooms in an hotel rather 
than have the discomfort of apartments, or be compelled to hire a fur- 
nished house at a great expense, provided they could feel secure of 
being exempted from the stir and bustle of the mere fashionables and 
holiday - makers; for there are some of this latter class even in mid- 
winter, especially in more sunny climes. How many hotels are there 
here or abroad that make any attempt to meet the requirements of this 
interesting and most remunerative class of guests? Now, if a well- 
planned hotel were established at any leading winter resort, having in- 
valid-rooms specially fitted, with separate kitchen, coffee-room, salle-d- 
manger, baths, Ge., can any one doubt that hundreds wouid avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of snatching a reprieve from suffering, for one 
who now hastens to St. Leonard’s, Torquay, Nice, or Madeira, there to pay 
two, if not three, prices to a set of harpies, who prey on the victim of ill 
health not less mercilessly than fell disease itself ? 

Another recommendation of hotels over lodgings to such a class as 
that we are considering, consists in the scale of charge adopted, what- 
ever that be, being uniform, and, as a consequence of the large number 
proposed to be accommodated, at a far more economical rate than it 
would be possible to live at elsewhere. Moreover, the invalid resident of 
an hotel is independent, ifhe please, of servants; an invaluable adjunct to 
that condition of absolute repose and freedom from worry necessary to 
enable him to derive the full benefit of residence in a more genial clime. 
This invalid department of such a model mammoth hotel as I am sketching 
should, as already mentioned, be complete in itself; not solely, however? 
for the benefit of that description of occupant, but in order to admit of 
its being subdivided at a moment’s notice when required for any purpose 
after the regular season is over, so as to be ready to accommodate in the 
ordinary way any stray summer visitors, supposing there is not enough 
summer business to keep the larger portion of the hotel filled. 

Thus far these remarks have been applicable only to hotels which 
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may be termed special; but there are a few observations I wish to make 
relating to some details of the interior economy of all large hotels, 
whether general (by which term I understand hotels open all the year 
round) or special. 

We are under numerous obligations to science for enabling us to 
appreciate the conditions for ensuring the blessing of sound health, which, 
nevertheless, we practically disregard. Such, for instance, are the many 
fallacies respecting coluur. Thus it was formerly supposed that black was 
the warmest of colours. It is a great wonder that we did not hang our 
dining-rooms in black; for an opinion seems to prevail in this country 
that dark colours are necessary to enable us to enjoy our victuals. Black 
not being admissible, we chose the next heaviest colour, in the shape of 
dark crimson, which has now held its own for nearly half a century in 
our dining and coffee rooms, except among such hotel - projectors as 
keep their eyes open in travelling. Still, it holds its ground even in 
modern hotels; so I suppose it must be looked upon as an “ institution,’ 
though it is puzzling to conceive why we, the most dinner-giving, din- 
ner-loving nation under the sun, must perforce be condemned to masti- 
cate our viands surrounded on ail occasions by blood-red hangings, unless 
they are to be regarded as typical of the carnivorous propensities conven- 
tionally assigned to us. Men of taste and people of sense hoped that the 
age of claret papers had gone out with the advent of decent-sized rooms, 
on the occasion of the ca/é being naturalised; but no! The only effect of 
the introduction of either ca/é or table-d héte has been to change the pre- 
vailing colour to green,—emblematical, I presume, of the jealousy with 
which each bold Briton still regards his neighbour in any place of common 
resort. It is a mistake, nevertheless, as I need not point out, to suppose 
that dark colowrs are suggestive of warmth or comfort; dark-green most 
decidedly and unmistakably is not. Panelled walls, painted of a light cheer- 
ful drab, with just a streak of red along the panels, &c. to relieve the eye in 
winter,—far neater and more tasteful than gold, and which could, at a very 
trifling cost, be painted pea-green or stone-blue for summer ;—windows 
so well constructed that no currents of air are perceptible, and fitted with 
large crown-glass panes ;—these, with a brisk fire (which somehow seems 
to burn more cheerily in a light room than in a sombre one at all seasons, 
especially during the day-time), constitute in reality a much warmer 
dining-room for winter, as well as cooler one for summer, as all physicists 
are now agreed, and one which the eye, once accustomed to the seeming 
iacongruous anachronism, soon recognises to be far better adapted for the 
purposes to which the room is to be put, than the heavy red or green of 
the old orthodox fashion. 

Perliaps we shall never take kindly in this country to the system of 
fixed dinners at fixed prices, which is found to answer so well in ail Conti- 
nental countries ; nor the unvarying charge for board and lodging—say 10s. 
or 15s. per diem, according to the pretensions of the hotel, and the amount 
of accommodation required—which is found to answer so well in America. 
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But a really enterprising man could make an excellent and certain re- 
venue by combining the two arrangements, so as to suit English exclu- 
siveness by according it the option of dining by itself, while enjoying all 
the variety of a table-d'héte, at a moderate charge. In avery large hotel, 
say of 500 bedrooms, as for instance at any great summer resort, the chet 
could easily vet up two, or even three, distinct menus, to be ready all day, 
or between given hours, on the plan of those truly admirable diners de 
Paris, of which an attempt at imitation, tolerably good, but extortionate 
in price, is, or was, in existence at the Crystal Palace; and if the mana- 
ger or proprietor went a step further, and requested all guests resident 
in the house to send a message to the clerk of the kitchen each morning 
what hour they proposed to dine, as nearly as they knew, it would be pos- 
sible day by day to serve up a dinner that Apicius himself might envy, 
with the additional advantage that townsmen, or casual visitors not staying 
at the hotel, hearing of the fame of his diners, would occasionally drop in 
pour piquer leur sensualité, as Maitre Joachim hath it. Besides this, there 
would also be the regular table-d’hdte at a stated hour fur Americans, for- 
eigners, and such English—an ever-increasing quantity—as prefer dining 
even in mixed society to the solitary grandeur of a repast specially ordered. 
Surely this plan, which is far cheaper than the dinners @ la carte, is pre- 
ferable to the eternal tepid side-dishes, roast mutton, and boiled fowls ot 
precedent-loving England; or the thin potage, greasy filet of whatever 
fish is in season, stringy beef, or veal bled till every particle of nutriment 
has been extracted from it, and patriarchal chicken with salad of Conti- 
nental hotels,—the last-named the only redeeming feature of the enter- 
tainment which you get at the Louvre, or Meurice’s, or the St.-Antoine, 
or Les Bergues, or Bairr’s, or any other “grand” hotel affected by Eng- 
lishmen abroad. “ Pourquoi ne donnez-vous pas d nous quelqu’autre 
chose manger que cette ‘eternal roast beef’?” once asked in my hearing 
the most sensible Paterfamilias I ever met, of the waiter who was grin- 
ning over his shoulder with a huge platter of red carrion swimming in an 
ocean of grease, which was marked “ rosbif” in the carte. He had evi- 
dently come abroad to indoctrinate the palates of his boy and two pretty- 
looking daughters with the mysteries of French cookery, and his rage 
(he had only, I found, arrived that morning) at finding how he was 
being cozened with a wretched imitation, at five francs per head, of as 
genuine an English dinner as ever was served up to a benefit society at a 
fourth-rate tavern, had fairly floored his French before he had finished 
the expostulation. The emphasis with which the “eternal roast beef” 
was uttered, left no doubt how regular a visitant of his own dinner-table 
was the redoubtable knight Sir Loin. 

Of the bedroom equipment of such an hotel there is not much to say. 
It is hardly necessary to advocate the use of iron bedsteads, jointed 
iron chairs with cane bottoms, and spring mattresses, unless where the 
latter are specially prohibited. No bedroem in any part of the house 
should he of less dimensions than 10 feet by 12, and 9 in height ; or pass: 
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ages less than ten feet wide. A model hotel-keeper will recognise how 
much he owes to the forlorn bachelor (who used to be condemned to a 
crib on the highest story looking into the yard), knowing that, if well 
considered and properly treated, he not merely will consume individually 
far more wines and other extras than the entire family party in the pri- 
vate sitting-room, but is rapidly becoming a power in the hotel-world, 
as he can, if duly encouraged, spread the fame of an establishment 
through ail the ramifications of club-life. Space should always be taken 
to furnish a pair of lifts for each story, so as to admit of invalids and 
heavy baggage being easily transported from floor to floor; and a sup- 
ply of arm-chairs on wheels will be found not merely remunerative on 
the outlay, but a great inducement to persons not otherwise indisposed 
to society, who have been so unfortunate as to lose the use of their 
limbs. Each story should have its own linen-closet, with one of the 
chamber- maids responsible for it to the housekeeper; and as we are now 
approaching our few concluding remarks upon internal administration, it 
may be as well to mention here that the plate-cleaner and housekeeper 
ought to be the only two officials connected with the actual service of the 
establishment from whom, in a well-managed hotel, a small cash security 
is requisite, or at all events advisable. 

The economical administration of a large hotel is so important a sub- 
ject, that a most interesting paper could be written upon that topic alone. 
As, however, my space is nearly done, I would simply lay down one broad 


- rule, viz. to pay good salaries to the more responsible servants. Such 


are (I name them in order of importance) the maitre d'hétel, the chef, 
the storekeeper, the concierge, the head-waiter, the housekeeper, the 
clerk of the kitchen, and the plate-cleaner. Under these heads it will 
be found that the whole management works smoothly; the maitre dhétel, 
besides his own duties, being a sort of first lieutenant to the master, but 
exercising only a partial control over the chef, who occupies a post similar 
to that of chief-engineer on board of asteam man-of-war. The three first- 
named are in constant communication with the manager or proprietor, to 
whom all reports are made, and whose eye is supposed to be every where. 
The magazine, as distinct from the store-room, the latter retains as his ex- 
clusive charge, and thence once a week he distributes to the storekeeper 
the necessary supplies. The storekeeper is responsible for all waste in 
this direction, and the chef'and confectioner for the quality of all contract 
goods delivered daily. By a very simple arrangement of checks, not a 
pound of salt, not a bottle of wine or soda, can pass out without the 
responsibility for it being definitely fixed; and a similar arrangement 
prevails with the housekeeper, who, being at the head of an army of 
chambermaids and laundresses, should likewise be as little interfered 
with as possible, except on the occasions of taking stock. The period for 
this operation varies; but as a rule it ought never to be deferred beyond 
six weeks, and half that interval makes things much more easy and 
pleasant. It is an undoubtedly tedious operation, the stock-taking, for 
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it must never be suffered to degenerate into a farce; and in order to 
facilitate it, the magazine should be a detached, well-lit building, near 
the kitchens, for convenience’ sake; or it might be placed alongside of, but 
a story lower than, the salle-d-manger, so as to admit of its roof being 
used as a sort of outdoor café, if the weather permit. The nature of the 
various duties attaching to the offices I have enumerated is sufficiently 
explained by their very names, and it only needs to enter an emphatic 
protest against laxity of discipline. Every accident should be reported to 
the head of the department concerned, and by him or her direct to the 
manager, or in his absence to the maitre @hétel; and all recommenda- 
tions or suggestions direct to the manager. 

Of course it is presumed that all manner of latest improvements 
will be adopted, especially any labour-saving machines; but I beg 
to recommend never to attempt washing for guests, for human nature 
cannot stand the ruin to one’s body-linen which the process of wash- 
ing by patent machine implies. A Jackson’s or other patent annun- 
ciator should be a sine gud non; and I was some years since quite sur- 
prised to find how few even of the best hotels in this country and on the 
Continent were then at least supplied with this invaluable instrument, 
by means of which any particular room of 500 can be instantaneously 
and unerringly placed in communication with the office, and as easily and 
speedily rearranged. A Turkish bath, of course. 

An hotel of the size we are considering should always have a form 
more or less quadrangular, and, if it be placed amid fine scenery, it is 
not a bad plan to leave the fourth side open, or, if there be sufficient 
encouragement for enterprising shopkeepers, to build only one story high 
on the fourth side, so as to admit of hack views as well as front. In 
every case such a quadrangle should, as far as possible, have greater 
width than length; 7.¢. it is better to diminish the breadth from back 
to front, than to study symmetry with the result of throwing away much 
valuable space upon an immense courtyard. In all cases a double porte- 
cochére will be found a convenience. 

Where there is stabling with horses and carriages, it is on the whole 
best, though not absolutely necessary, to sub-let it. I have inquired of 
Yankee and of German-Jew innkeepers, and I never yet found a man 
not brought up to the business able to makea horse-hiring establishment 
attached to an hotel fairly remunerative. At the same time it is awk- 
ward to be dependent upon outsiders; and the only thing one can do is 
to make the lessee responsible for all damage, and insist on a proper 
tariff being drawn up, the particulars of which can be suspended in each 
room. 

Of course, wherever practicable, gas will be used, if of good quality ; 
and wax-candles, if required, should be supplied at a fair tradesman’s 
profit of 25 per cent. It would be a bull worthy of an Irishman to call 
1s. 6d. for “bougies” a “daylight robbery,” because, like the best examples 
of that mirth-provoking breed, there is more than a modicum of truth in 
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it. An hotel-keeper must have considerable cool effrontery to insert such 
a charge in his bill, still more to defend it when remonstrated with, 
knowing’, as he does, that it represents exactly 333 per cent profit; for I 
have never yet seen supplied more than a pair of fours to the pound (far 
more commonly sixes) of the common sperm, which can be purchased 
wholesale at lld.!| And it must be remembered that this scandalous 
profit is quite irrespective of the enormous saving in gas or other illumi- 
nating power by the consumption on the premises of the fag-ends, or the 
profit on their sale, according as they are pretty well burnt or only lit 
and extinguished. 

The billiard-room should be upon the American principle of six or 
eight in one large room, because this effectually prevents high play, the 
curse of watering places. 

The writing-room should be one of the most cheerful and comfortable 
rooms in the hotel, with the best possible outlook. Much depends upon 
a man’s surroundings when he is dating a gossipy letter from a strange 
place. It should also have a complete supply of guide. books; and, where 
possible, the waiter employed to keep this or the reading-room in order 
should be not merely obliging, but thoroughly versed in routes, schemes 
of travel, &e., receiving of course a slight addition to his salary propor- 
tionate to his qualifications. 

I offer these few desultory remarks, not as exhausting an almost in- 
exhaustible subject, but as a sort of series of hints to projectors and 
others of the requisites it is necessary to bear in mind in getting up a 
large hotel. I have said nothing of contracts, or plans, or amount of 
statl—service de 'hétel—required. All these are matters of every-day 
experience, though even there much has yet to be done towards economy. 
But I feel sure that twenty-five, if not thirty-three, per cent net profit is 
even yet to be made out of a carefully administered Mammoth Hotel for 
the Million; and I believe such structures are destined ere long mate- 
rially to modify our national manners and customs. 
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Dreakfast in Bed; 
OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


No. XII, anp Lasr. 
ON A YOUNG LADY IN A BALCONY. 


A DISTINGUISHED English writer has been occupied, I am informed, for 
some years in the composition of a book with the taking title of the 
Footsteps of Luther. My acquaintance with contemporary literature is of 
so limited a nature, and I know so little of what is going on in the great 
world, that it is quite possible that the book I speak of may have been 
completed, published, and reviewed these six months past, and that its 
gifted author has been long since crowned with laurel or overwhelmed 
with abuse: the terms being, to many intents and purposes, synonymous. 
If this be indeed the case, I am sure I beg the author’s pardon very 
humbly. I know that he went to Germany to write the book, and took 
a camera and a quantity of collodion with him to photograph the foot- 
prints of the Great Reformer as he wandered; but here my positive in- 
formation ceases. 

My only object in alluding to the Footsteps of Luther was to point 
out that, good as that title was, it seemed to me that I knew of a 
better. In Protestant England, of course, every tittle of information 
having even the remotest connexion with mighty Doctor Martin is in- 
teresting, and, after a kind, sacred; but at Geneva, I fancy, the Sire 
Jean Chauvin, otherwise Calvin, is first favourite in the Reforming heart; 
and if we go southwards, and across certain mountains, we shall find 
many millions of religionists who wickedly maintain that, if Martin 
Luther could have been made, by persuasion of the secular arm, to dance 
upon nothing, such aérial footsteps would have been the gratefullest to 
the Church at large. But here is a book whose title, were it faithfully 
and skilfully borne out by its matter, would be sure to please all, and 
could offend none. What do you thiuk of Zhe Footsteps in Italy 
of William Shakespeare? Can you imagine a tome more delightful? 
Once, when I was young and hale, and my heart fat as butter with 
conceit, I thought of sitting down to write such a book myself. Is 
was years and years ago—before I had been set face to face with my 
own ignorance, and, glancing in the glass of experience, kad found how 
very long my ears were. I remember that I propounded my design 
in the boxes of the Porte St. Martin Theatre in Paris, where they 
weré playing Alexandre Dumas’s Orestie to a great English man of 
letters. The illustrious personage saw my drift at once, and deigned 
to say to me, “I envy you your subject,’—il l’'a bien dit,—he who 
never envied mortal man, but ever strove to help and to encourage the 
weakest and the dullest, and to give frank praise to his few compeers. 
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Well, I never grappled with the subject that he professed to envy me. 
I did not forget, I simply neglected it. I have been haunted by this 
abandoned one many atime. Here it is still, an embryo crying for ma- 
turity ; a blossom that, were I worthy, would have given place, ere now, 
to ripe and luscious fruit. However, it is now too late; so, to preserve 
my bantling from atrophy (here is a fine confusion of metaphors at your 
service !), I desert it on a doorstep. With averted face, and tearful eye, 
and remorseful heart, I place it in the turning-cradle. May some guod 
Sister of Charity receive, to cherish it; and may it find better fortune in 
the Foundling Hospital for Wit than in my brains! 

Only last night (I remember now, as I Breakfast for the last time in 
Bed), sitting in the stalls of the Princess's Theatre, and witnessing the 
tragedy uf Romeo and Juliet, the image of my abortive book came 
across me, and I longed to find some man or woman of wit and parts 
who would turn my vision into reality. For I should be loth to see the 
task undertaken by one of the common herd of scribblers. Naturally, 
now that the notion is common property, every botcher has a right 
to try his ‘prentice hand upon it. Hireius probably will swear that he 
thought ten years ago of following Shakespeare up and down Italy ; and 
Spungius may endeavour to raise money on account from the booksellers 
on the security of the idea. But to do the thing thoroughly, a ho-t of 
rare qualities would be needed. M. d'Alembert once dotted down a few 
of the acqui:ements which, in his opinion (and D’Alembert knew a thing 
or two, were requisite to a writer who aspired to be a Biblical critic. 
The dottings-down filled half a dozen closely-printed pages ; the which I 
respectfully commend (together with Voltaire’s Défense de mon Oncle, 
and Bayle’s second Life of David) to the attention of the Right Re- 
verend Father in Mumbo Jumbo, Dr. Colenso. He will find that there 
were some strong men before Agamemnon, and some hard nuts, which 
stronger men then he essayed to crack, before the demolition of the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch became as fashionable an amusement as rub- 
bing one’s nose against Zadkiel’s crystal ball, or going to see Blondin 
on the high rope. 

He who would write the /votsteps in Italy of William Shakespeare, 1 
thought in my stall, should be, first, a copious and profound Shakesperian 
scholar, and an acute Shakesperian critic. He should know the plays 
by heart ; have the poems on the tip of his tongue; and harbour some 
tangible hypothesis on the sonnets. He should be well up in his Dyce, 
his Staunton, his Halliwell, his Hazlitt, his Schlegel, and his Coleridge. 
All that Ma'’one and S’eevens had written should be familiar to him. 
Then he shou'd be a linguist, who had read through Guicciardini without 
being daunted at the War of Pisa, and mastered a'l the Foreign State- 
Papers in owr Record Office (unhappy Turnbull !), and all the Relations of 
the Venetian Ambassadors lately disentombed by M. Armand Baschet 
from the Convent of the I'rari, Furthermore, he should be an artist, 
practised in the various styles of Turner and Calcott, of Stanfield and 
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Holland. In addition, he should be a polished, patient, appreciative, and 
observant traveller; a Rogers, a Lear, a Kinglake, a Canon Wordsworth. 
Finally, he should bring to his Italian journeyings the mordant humour 
of Heinrich Heine, the metaphysical sentiment of George Sand, the 
voluptuous word-painting of Byron, the minute pencilling of the Presi- 
dent de Brosses. Finally, he should be a gentleman. Armed cap-d-pie 
with all these qualities, and with plenty of money, time, industry, and 
health, and sufficient reticence to burn his MS. sheet by sheet if it proved 
faulty, he might in the end produce, I think, such a work as would infi- 
nitely delight this generation, and one that posterity would not willingly 
let die. 

I don’t think it militates in the slightest degree against the value of 
my ideal book to be told that Shakespeare never was in Italy. He had 
been every where, as he was every thing, in the spirit. The people who 
cudgel their brains as to his medical knowledge and his legal know- 
ledge,—as to whether ke was ever a scrivener or an apothecary, a soldier 
or a sailor, a butcher or a horse-couper,—are, to my mind, donkeys, and 
nothing more. He was a clairvoyant. His Elsinore is in the very 
Denmark; his Dunsinane in Scotland; his Cliff in Kent; his Belmont 
in Venetia (I have seen Portia’s house ; it is on the banks of the Brenta, 
and is now inhabited by an enriched prima donna) ; his “ park and 
palace in Navarre” in the Basque country ;—not necessarily because he 
ever actually or corporeally journeyed to those places, but because the 
Almighty had gifted him with the power of seeing things in his soul, 
and of describing them in matchless music. And in the main, though 
all his absolute peregrinations may have extended no further than be- 
tween London and Stratford, and the suburbs of the metropolis, he is 
a more trustworthy traveller than Mandeville or Purchas, Hackluyt or 
Marco Polo. 

In the whole Shakesperian catalogue there is no play more tho- 
roughly Italian than Romeo and Juliet. Enthusiasm for the mighty 
master may be the parent of such an opinion, you may surmise; but just 
take a through ticket by the Victor Emmanuel Railway, and leave the 
train at the Porta Nuova, Verona, and trot on the next day to Mantua, 
and you will come to be of my mind. Gorgeous as are Mr. Joln Gil- 
bert’s illustrations to the Routledge edition, his superb designs, when he 
touches the Italian dramas, seem to me meagre and shrivelled. It is in 
the text that you must look for the genuine local colouring, the choice 
Italian. There you will feel the real Italian sunshine, the balmy nights, 
the bath of moonlight, the lounging, lazy lives of the men and women, 
the sgunterings and sighings and whisperings, chequered every now and 
then by fierce outbreaks of passion,—by the sharp scream, the torrent of 
passionate invective, the quick curse, the sudden stab. Upon my word, 
not six weeks since at Verona I saw Sampson biting his thumb at Abram, 
and Gregory backing him up; and then there was a rive, and the Capu- 
let women rushed out of their houses and slapped the Montague children 
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violently; and Benvolio strove in vain to quell the turmoil, and old 
Capulet in his gown (he carried on the profession of a money-changer, 
and had been disturbed from his siesta) came shuffling out of his shop, 
with Lady Capulet, in a dingy bedgown, clinging to him; and then old 
Montague (who had subsided into the peaceful pursuit of vending saffron- 
tinted sausages) issued from his back parlour, accompanied by his lady, 
and gave Capulet a piece of his mind; and then the women scolded, and 
the men stormed, and the dogs barked, and every body bit his or her 
thumb, or snapped their fingers at every body else; and people who had 
seemingly nothing on earth to do with the fray threw up third-floor win- 
dows, and joined with shrill verbiage in it; and there was, on the whole, 
a deuce of acommotion. It did not concern me; but I felt so excited, 
that had I had a weapon on my thigh, I am afraid I should have drawn, 
and had a lunge at somebody. As it was, I found myself in fierce parley 
with an old woman who sold lemonade under an archway; and where it 
would have ended I know not, had not, in the nick of time, Prince Lscalus 
(represented for the nonce by an Austrian corporal’s guard with fixed 
bayonets) come up, and abused the combatants all round in Teutonic 
Italian. Some one—I believe Gregory—was marched off to the guard- 
house; and I made my peace with the old lady who sold lemonade; and 
Capulet went back to his siesta, and Montague to his sausages. But 
until I left Verona by the Porta Vescova, I was in a perpetual day-dream 
about Romeo and Juliet. Wherever the road bifurcated, I expected to 
meet the fiery Zybalt, his sword drawn, raging up the thoroughfare. 
What a man of men he was, that Zybalt! Shakespeare knew well enough 
that he would be possible nowhere but in Italy; so he put him in Verona. 
The heat of the climate made him mad. His sword turned red-hot in its 
scabbard, and burnt through the leather, and scorched his thigh. Then 
he went at it, hammer and tongs: 


‘Non schirar, non parar, non ritirarsi 
Voglion costor, né qui destrezza ha parte 
Non danno i colpi, or finti, or pieni, or scarsi ; 
Toglie V ira e’l furor l’ uso dell’ arte. 
Odi le spade orribilmente urtarsi 
A mezzo il ferro; il pié d’ orma non parte 
Sempre é il pid fermo, e la man sempre in moto 
Ne scende taglio in van, né punto a voto.”* 


Here is the real Zydalt for you, when he has gotten an antagonist 
worthy of his blood-lusty steel. He is a good swordsman; but in his 
craze for killing he despises carte and tierce and reason demonstrative. 
Here is Tybalt foaming at the mouth, blind with fury, hacking, hewing, 





* “They wish neither to avoid the combat, to parry the blows, nor to fly. Skill 
hath no part in the conflict; their thrusts are no make-believes: now straightfor- 
ward, now oblique. Rage and hatred rob them of the resources of art. Hear the 
horrible shock of their swords clashing together! Their feet are firm and motion- 
less, their hands always on the move. Not a blow is given in vain; not a thrust 
is lost. 


” 
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slashing, stabbing away. Surely Shakespeare must have read these burn- 
ing lines of the old Italian poet, and conjured up the fiery Tybalt from 
the ringing rhyme. That “ Odi le spade orribilmente urtarsi a mezzo 
il ferro” was surely enough for the clairvoyant. And indeed I am, in 
this surmise, not winnowing the wind; for there is every likeliood that 
William Shakespeare did read the lines I have transcribed. They are 
quoted by Montaigne; and Montaigne’s Essays were, we know, from an 
undoubted autograph, among the favourite reading of our poet. 

I never heard a burst of laughter from a café that afternoon in Verona 
without peeping in to see the gallant Mercutio swinging his legs on a 
marble table, and bantering the love-lorn Romeo sighing over his sugar- 
and-water. I went to see the so-called tomb of the ill-starred lovers; 
but that apocryphal monument did not help my illusion. The streets were 
enough for me. What does it matter, I asked myself, whence the master 
obtained his plot, or who the lovers really were; whether, as Mr. Douce 
essayed to prove, the original tale comes from a Greek author, one Xeno- 
phon Ephesius ; or whether the events recorded took place, not at Verona, 
but at Sienna, Z2omeo being “a young man of good family, named Mari- 
otto Mignaletti,” and Juliet a certain Donna Gianozza? All these are 
trifles. Whether the romauce was of Luigi da Porto’s making, or of 
Bandello’s, or of Boisteau’s, thence translated by Arthur Bevoke, frets 
me little. It is enough that Shakespeare, from a lovely legend, was per- 
mitted to make an immortal drama; that he has laid the scene in Italy ; 
and that the play is Italian to the very core. 

In what part of the Continent, if you please, save Italy would that 
garden-scene have been feasible? Italy is the country where, after the 
ecorching day, comes a cool but temperate night. Italy is the land where 
young people sit up all night to make love, and where, too, they do 
tumble into love with one another at first sight. In decorous England, 
Julict’s sudden passion for Romeo might have been considered improper. 
In Italy, nothing could be more natural. It is where the sun is so warm 
that the corn ripens so quickly. And the impromptu masquerade; and 
the pretty fib told by Juliet that she is going out to confession, when she 
is bent on being married! In England, a young lady would have told her 
mamma that she was going to Mudie’s, or to Regent Street to purchase 
two yards and a half of maize-coloured ribbon. And then the changes of 
scene, the frequent dialogues that take place “in a street,” “ another 
street,” “a public place”! Italy is the country above all others where 
people meet in streets and public places to talk together by the hour, 
to chat, to gossip, to flirt, and to quarrel; for those streets and places, 
you see, are lined with cool and shady arcades, along whose pavements 
you can saunter, against whose pillars you can lean, free from dust, or 
heat, or jostling crowds. 

But farewell, fair Verona, and Heaven deliver thee speedily from the 
Austrian corporal’s guard and the dominion of the double-headed eagle 
generally! I must not forget that I am in Oxford Street, and in the 
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stalls of an English playhouse, and that my business to-night is only, by 
implication, with “the footsteps in Italy of William Shakespeare,” but 
more directly with Mademoiselle Stella Colas, from the Imperial French 
Theatre at St. Petersburg, who undertakes the part of Juliet, and, tho- 
rough Frenchwoman as she is, plays it in English. 

The pretty creature! Mademoiselle Stella Colas is by this time gone 
back to St. Petersburg, and the praise or blame I am presumptuous enough 
to mete out to her will probably never reach her ears, unless indeed the 
editor of the Nevsky Magazine chooses to transfer this article (which he 
is very welcome to) to the next number of his publication. Nor, perhaps, 
were this “ Breakfast in Bed” brought under the notice of the charming 
Stella, would she be much the wiser for it; for I have heard spiteful people 
on this side of the water hint that her acquaintance with the English ver- 
nacular was of the most limited nature, and that she mastered the speeches 
set down for Cupulet’s hapless daughter mainly in the poll-parrot fashion. 
*Tis no disgrace for a French tragédienne to have done so. Have we not all 
been told tliat the illustrious Rachel herself was not gifted with the faculty 
of understanding much of the purport of the lines she spoke ; that, word by 
word, and syllable by syllable, the couplets had to be laboriously drummed 
into her, until she was in a position to débiter la tirade; and that those 
wonderful movements and bits of by-play—few in number, certainly, and 
somewhat monotonous—which used to excite our amazement and admira- 
tion were all taught her, in{the purest mechanical manner, by her instruc- 
tor, Monsieur Sanson? . Rachel did not care much as to what author she 
recited from; Racine, Corneille, Moliére, Ducis, or Legouvé, were all the 
same toher. She had something in her,—wonderful, Heaven-given genius ; 
but it lay deep, dormant; it wanted smelting; the gold needed to be 
separated from the ore; and it was for Monsieur Sanson to use the di- 
vining-rod and the digger’s cradle. The English actor—was it Mr. John 
Ryder ?—whose pleasant task it was to “coach’’ Stella Colas had not, 
perhaps, so difficult a labour. This fascinating young woman was evi- 
dently highly appreciative and imaginative, and probably seized the scope 
and meaning of Julict’s character long before she understood the half of 
Shakespeare’s words. I question whether, after all, she had any thing 
beyond a vaguely general comprehension of them. 

The pretty creature! I say again. Was there ever such a darling 
Juliet? Lest I should be accused of impertinent personality in thus 
publicly expressing my admiration for a pretty girl, let it be understood 
that my compliments are addressed, not to her, but to the series of cartes 
de visite published towards the close of her engagement. Her photographs 
were well-nigh as pretty as herself. Such childish innocence; such lan- 
guorous love of the handsome Montague with the green-silk legs; such 
winning fondness for the nurse who scolded but idolised her; such affec- 
tionate reverence"for her harsh papa and mamma; such trust and confi- 
dence in Friar Lamrence; such sweet and simple’ womanly daintinesses,— 
were probably never developed by the camera before. 
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And here let me be permitted a slight digression. To us English 
people of the nineteenth century. the behaviour of Capulet and his wife 
to their daughter can scarcely fail to appear barbarous and unnatural. 
We have match-making mammas in our midst, no doubt, who lead their 
daughters a terrible life on vexed questions of matrimonial! alliance ; and 
ill-natured papas, who threaten to cut their girls off with a shilling if 
they don’t immediately discard the penniless captain for the rich cotton- 
spinner. But the Capulets in modern life are, I hope, extinct; or, if they 
are to be found lurking in odd nooks and corners, they must be set down 
as monstrosities. Tuke yourself back to medieval Italy, however, and 
Juliet’s papa and mamma become the most natural people in the world. 
The old Italian novels and chronicles are full of Lord and Lady Capulets. 
If we glance at a recent, to say little of the present, state of French so- 
ciety, we shall find parental harshness carried to an extent, scarcely less 
hideous. Do you remember Ginevra, the heroine of Honoré de Ba!zae’s 
most pathetic romance? Ginevra is only Juliet. Her vindictive Corsi- 
can parents are only Cupulets; the man she persists in marrying is 
simply a Montague. “Marry the County Paris, or get thee to a nun- 
nery.” “Marry the County Paris, or be turned out of doors.” “ Do 
as you are bidden, or be locked up in the coal-ce'lar on bread-and-water.” 
“Choose your bridal dress, or never see your papa and mamma’s face 
again.” These were the agreeable refrains of the family ditty. 

I am afraid that, if we turned away from Italy and directed our 
glance towards England, we should find enough of parental cruelty and 
to spare, not only in Shakespeare’s time, but for a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards. In one of Cibber’s comedies a young married lady, say 
Belinda, asks another youthful matron, say Clarissa, who detests her 
husband, why she did not marry the man of her choice. “ My mother 
would have whipped me,” answers Clarissa simply. And Materfamilias 
nould have whipped her, too. The story of Dr. Johnson and the young 
ladies in Lincolnshire might be quoted in confirmation; likewise old 
Aubrey’s garrulous account of things as they were in his youth (close 
upon Shakespeare’s time), when mothers corrected their daughters with 
their fans,—the handle at least half a yard long,—and “in the days of 
their besom discipline used to slash their daughters when they were per- 
fect women.” In the great case of the Reverend Mr. Crofton, a Puritan 
divine, who was prosecuted for barbarously beating his servant-gi:l, he 
was asked why he had not used a wand or cane for the purpose of chas- 
tisement ; whereupon his reverence replied that “his ‘mother, once beat- 
ing her maid with a wand, did chance to strike out her eye, which caused 
him thenceforth to mislike such usage.” A pretty state of things; but 
our great-preat-grandmothers were nevertheless subject to it. Hear 
Aubrey again: “ The gentry and citizens had little learning of any kind, 
and their way of breeding up their children was suitable to the rest. 
They were as severe to their children as their schoclmasters, and their 
schcolmasters as masters of the House of Correction. The child perfectly 
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loathed the sight of his parents, as the slave his torture. Gentlemen of 
thirty and forty years old were to stand like mutes and fools bareheaded 
before their parents; and the daughters (grown women) were to stand 
at the cupboard-side during the whole time of the proud mother’s visit, 
unless (as the fashion was) leave was desired, forsooth, that a cushion 
should be given them to kneel upon, brought by the serving-man, after 
they had done sufficient penance in standing.” Ah, the grand old days 
of authority and discipline! There is a “court cupboard” mentioned in 
Romeo and Juliet, and it was doubtless by this “cupboard-side” that 
poor Juliet stood when it pleased her “ proud mother” to visit her. 
With this you may compare Lady Jane Grey’s account of her early 

tribulations, and her nippings and pinchings in the Suffolk family; but 
to my mind the clearest gloss on the Capulets’ usage of their daughter is 
to be found in the undeniably old ballad of “ Willikins and his Dinab,” 
revived in our time with such brilliant success as a comic song by Mr. 
Robson : 
“ As Dinah was a walkin’ in the garden one day, 

She met with her father, who to her did say, 

‘Right tooral, right tooral,’ &c. 

‘Go! Dinah, go dress yourself in gorgeous array, 

For I've met with a young man so pleasant and gay ; 

I’ve met with a young man of ten thousand a year, 


And he says that he’ll make you his love and his dear. 
‘Night tooral, right tooral,’” &c. 


You know how Dinah pleads her youth, and that “to marry that mo- 
ment she’s not much irclined ;” and how her “stern parient” flies into 
a passion, and threatens to leave his large fortune to the nearest of kin ; 
whereupon Dinah commits suicide, and Willikins felo de se. You may 
object that all this is but an after parody of Shakespeare’s tragedy, “ cup 
ef cold pison” included; but I hold the “ London Liquor Merchant,” 
from which Mr. Robson’s comic ditty was derived, to be at least as old as 
“ Barbara Allen” and the “ Bailitf's Daughter of Islington,” and if not 
contemporary with, anterior to, Shakespeare’s age. Both the ballad and 
the play ere indignant protests against paternal harshness; and there 
may be some truth in the tradition that Shakespeare was incited by 
Lords Essex and Southampton to bend his wonderful genius to the em- 
bodiment of such a protest on the stage: to call down public indignation 
on a Draconic domestic code imported from abroad, and which, if we 
are to believe the memoirs of Silvio Pellico, existed in Italian house- 
holds so late. 

And I have kept poor dear Stella Colas waiting all this time! Well, 
with fifteen hundred admirers, at the very least, watching her every 
movement, and applauding her to the very echo, she can well afford to 
spare my oblique gaze. Did I like the French Juliet? Did I prefer her 
above Fanny Kemble, above Ellen Tree, above Helen Faucit? Well, she 
was very, very pretty. She dressed in excellent taste. She had one of the 
most sensible, polished, and gentlemanlike Romeos I ever desired to see,— 
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Mr. Walter Montgomery,—who, on his part, had a wonderful Apothecary 
in Mr. Belmore. She had an admirable Friar Lawrence in Mr. Henr y 
Marston, one of the best actors on the English stage. And what else? 
Well, if the truth must out, I should have liked to witness Mademoiselle 
Stella Colas’ impersonation of Juliet with a ball of cotton securely stuffed 
into each of my ears. Her pantomime was marvellous. She was full 
of grace, agility, intelligence, fascination ; but I do not like to hear the 
words of Shakespeare murdered; and that she did so murder them— 
murdering even while she smiled—is a certainty. In this I may be 
hypercritical. Foreign tragedians, male and female, on the English 
boards have become the fashion. We have had a High-Dutch Hamlet. 
We have now had a French Juliet. I live in hopes of seeing a Spanish 
Ophelia, and a Cochin-Chinese Lady Macbeth. 

Of Mademoiselle Stella Colas’ astounding intensity of passionate grief, 
the critics have discoursed until they have become well-nigh as hoarse as 
the pretty French actress at the end of her screeds of woe. Said a very 
clever and a very witty lady who sat by my side in the stalls to me, 

“Of what does that last agony of anguish remind you ?” 

“Of Niobe, of Rachel, of Sappho, of “the Pythoness, “ Madge Wild- 
fire,” I answered heedlessly. 

“ Not at all,” pursued my interlocutor. “Vous n’y étes pas! Does 
not that appalling lament remind you somehow of a cat upon the tiles?” 

The lady was not an Englishwoman; and abroad, as you may know, 
it is the custom to call things by their names. 

But she was a pretty creature. Ob! she was fair. I hope she filled 
Mr. George Vining’s treasury to overflowing. I hope she will marry a 
Russian Grand- Duke at the very least; and when next Mr. Walter 
Montgomery plays Romeo, I trust he will be enabled to find another 
Juliet as comely and as graceful as Stella Colas. But I very much 
doubt it. 


Lo! I hear the clatter of the crockery-ware on the stairs; and, for the 
last time, Crazy Jane brings me up my “ Breakfast in Bed.” For twelve 
months I have partaken of my morning meal on my back, and feebly 
philosophised between the sheets. But the year is out. I have grown 
to acknowledge that my lie-a-bed habits are highly deleterious, rot to 
say immoral; and, for the future, I am sternly resolved to rise at seven 
o'clock, and have my tea and toast in a decent breakfast-parlour punctu- 
ally at eight. Good by, ladies and gentlemen; may your shadows and 
indigestions never be less Good by, Hircius and Spungius, engaging 
” Companions of my Solitude,” inexhaustible themes for “ Essays written 
in the intervals of Business.” Farewell, my best-beloved ; we may mect 
again, shortly. I take my leave with feelings of affection towards all 
the world,—feelings that o’erbrim my eyes and swell my bosom. What 
are riches, honours, dignities? Give me Heart! Bless every body ! 
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Drwelling-houses in Munich. 


For some time past the demand for houses in Munich has greatly exceeded 
the supply, and the usual consequences of an understocked market have 
arisen. Rents have increased out of all proportion to other prices ; house- 
owners have grown insolent and tyrannical; speculators have run up bad 
buildings, and made ill-gotten gains which have prospered; and families 
have been at the mercy of all three. Moreover, the law in Munich is on 
the side of the owner, and the tenant has no possible redress. Now at 
last steps have been taken to create a much greater supply of lodgings, 
and to alter the iniquitous law against lodgers. But in the mean time 
let me sketch the state of dwelling-houses in Munich, and set down my 
own sad experience. 

As in Continental towns generally, we inhabit floors. Much has been 
said fur and against this system, to which Englishmen submit willingly 
enough in Paris and Rome, but which they consider unsuited to English 
notions in London. The houses in Victoria Street are pointed to as proof 
of this assertion? though the enormous rents demanded, the gloomy and 
low situation, are probably better reasons for their failure than any thing 
in the English character. Few even of the richer classes in Munich have 
a house to themselves, save in the case of people living in small houses 
beyond the limits of the actual town; and the majority of houses, both 
old and new, were built on the principle of separate floors. One incon- 
venience this system certainly possesses,—you cannot buy your own house. 
If you buy it, that is, you must buy other people’s at the same time ; 
from a tenant you must become a landlord. In the present defenceless 
state of tenants, they would be glad enough if each could buy his own 
floor ; but few would care to rise suddenly into the onerous and detested 
position of landlord of a four-storied house, even if they could afford the 
outlay. But, with this disadvantage, the flat-system has many points 
superior to the ordinary English manner of building. Being all on the 
same floor, the rooms are almost invariably en suite, convenient as giv- 
ing you a greater command over your space, a power of marshaling 
your rooms when you wish to receive company, and as enabling you to 
avoid cold passages. The multiplication of doors is perhaps an evil, 
especially when the primitive notions of Munich architects have led them 
to put the doors in the most inconvenient places. Moreover, as Alfred 
de Mussat has proved in one of his exquisite Proverbes, Il faut qu une 
porte soit ouverte ou fermée ; both of which alternatives are apt to be in- 
convenient. Again, the porte-cochére is an immense convenience, which 
ladies going out to balls or parties in the snow or the rain can per- 
fectly appreciate. It has always been a wonder to me how a lady can 
come down those three steps that lead from the door of a London house 
to the street, through those open pillars that do not give the slightest 
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protection, and then cross the side pavement to get to her carriage, with- 
out being drenched, her satin shoes ruined, and her dress destroyed. 
Yet, unless a lady is carried in a sedan-chair from the hall into her 
carriage, as a shell is put in the mouth of a gun, I cannot conceive her 
escaping. With the porte-cochére there is no fear of the least damage to 
ball-dress or ball-shoes. Yet there is a disadvantage attending on the 
porte-cochére which is most sensibly felt in the crowded part of the town ; 
it implies a court in the centre of the house, and rooms looking on that 
court. Ofcourse in the centre of the town there cannot be much space 
allotted to this court, and the rooms that look on it are necessarily dark 
and dreary, each one commanded by the windows of all the others. The 
ghastliness of many of the rooms looking into these courts in the older 
parts of Munich can hardly be imagined, save by those who have seen 
the gloomy side of German life. In the freer quarters the objection has 
been overcome by making the entrance at the back under cover, so that 
the front of the lower floor is not broken, and there is a free circulation 
round the house. But of course this can only be done when you have 
sufficient space at your disposal. And there is, after all, no great choice 
between a back room and rooms on a court. 

The disadvantages attendant on Munich houses do not spring from 
this or that system of building, but from bad laws, bad landlords, and 
bad building, all three to some extent the growth of Bavarian character. 
To begin with the landlords: the power that excess of demand kas given 
them has made them in the highest degree despotic and overbearing. I 
find that this class of beings is generally unpopular; in Paris they are 
made the constant butt of caricaturists and comic writers, and philoso- 
phers have seriously discussed the advisability of hanging one-half of 
them. The remedy would probably have some good effects in Munich. 
Here the house-owners exact the most absurd conditions from their ten- 
ants. You see advertisements of apartments to be let only to childless 
families ; as if a family could dispose of its children at a moment’s notice 
to please the landlord’s fancy. In furnished apartments, where there are 
rich carpets and elegant fittings, you can understand the insertion of 
such clauses ; but in Munich houses this exaggerated delicacy is peculiarly 
out of place. Again, I heard of a landlord who gave his tenant notice 
to quit because the tenant’s wife did not bow to the landlord’s wife! 
And not only are these men thus exacting and uncivil, but they will not 
take care of their own houses. Whatever repairs have to be made, it 
is useless to expect the landlord to make them. When you go to look 
at a house, the landlord’s first word is, “I do nothing ;” and if the 
floors are broken, the paint rubbed off, the paper torn, you need expect 
no remedy from him. If you are incautious enough to do any thing 
yourself towards making the house more comfortable, beware! So far 
from feeling gratitude to you for repairing his property and doing his 
duty, the landlord instantly raises your rent. Houses in Munich are 
taken from six months to six months, and fourteen days are allowed 
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after each term-day for landlord and tenant to make up their minds. If, 
therefore, you come in at Michaelmas, and begin to paper your room be- 
fore the fourteen days are expired, the landlord is sure to wait on you at 
the end of the fourteen days with the announcement that, after next 
term, you must pay so much more rent. To such a pitch is the despot- 
ism of landlords carried, that a story was spread about Munich to the 
effect that the editor of a paper whose politics were obnoxious to genuine 
Bavarians could not find a house to hold him; and though this was not 
true, yet it was very difficult for the newspaper in question to fiad an 
office. One editor had to buy a house and become proprietor in Munich, 
owing to a league that was formed against him; and many other tenants 
would be happy if they had the same command of money, and could also 
be independent of the race of owners. 

An Englishman will naturally ask, Why not make the man give you 
a lease? and many Germans ask the same question. The lease would 
get rid of all the difficulties, draw the teeth of the landlords, give rest to 
the tenants; and after a time even the landlords would discover that it 
was more tlieir interest to behave honestly and uprightly than to turn a 
few knavish pennies, and perhaps be ruined in the end. But here the 
law steps in with its admirable provisions. There is a little clause in 
Munich Jaw which says, “ Kauf bricht Miethe,”—that is, “Sale breaks 
hire.” A more admirable device for worrying the tenant can hardly 
be conceived. Ifa man buys the house in which you live, he can in- 
stantly raise your rent, and, if you refuse to pay any more, can turn you 
out at a fortnight’s notice. You may have a lease for any number of 
years, but it is null and void. And the especial disadvantage that meets 
you is this: that if you are turned out at a fortnight’s notice in the 
middle of term, you can find no other house to take youin. ‘The evil 
has become so palpable, and has grown to so unbearable a pitch, that 
a petition was presented to the last Chamber by many inhabitants of 
Munich, begging that the clause might be rescinded. It-can easily be 
imagined what a field was here presented to knavish speculators. One 
man runs up a house when there is a great demand for houses, and lets 
all the apartments at a certain rate. Assoon as all are let,—for the rent 
asked in a new house is not generally large,—he sells it to another. 
The second man comes round to all the tenants, and with profuse apolo- 
gies raises the rents all round. He talks of the great outlay he has 
made, the high price of the house, &c.; and the tenants, sooner than be 
turned into the street when no other place can be had, calculating the 
expense of moving their furniture, and the damage that every move en- 
tails, consent to pay the addition. The man instantly goes off and sells 
the house to a third, pocketing, of course, a higher price than he had paid, 
because the house has risen in value’ owing to his raising the rents; and 
so on, till the patience of the tenants is exhausted. 

These are the landlords and the laws under which they flourish. But 
we have by no means got to the end of grievances when we have settled 
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these two matters. The unpractical nature of the people, as shown in 
their building and fittings, is even more annoying than their boorishness, 
as shown in their landlords, and their helplessness, as shown in their laws. 
The chief point of distinction between the houses in Munich is their age ; 
for the general run of houses seem to be built with much the same cha- 
racteristics. Descending to details, of course you may find a well-built 
house side by side with a badly-built one; but the probability is, that 
their rents will be the same according to the situation and the number of 
rooms. In Munich, badness or goodness does not seem to influence 
rents; in fact, good houses are often cheaper than bad ones. In the 
course of my rounds before finding a lodging to suit me, I went into two 
houses not far from each other,"and found that one which was built with 
unusual conveniences was rented for five pounds a year less than the 
other, which had one room less, and an utter want of every comfort, even 
to bareness. ‘These were houses built within six months of each other ; 
but one was run up by a speculator to satisfy the demand. I trust there 
are not many such houses in Munich; and as my fate compelled me to 
live in one during the first six months of my stay, I can ouly pity those 
who find nothing else at their disposal. 

But, as I have just observed, tlie age of houses in Munich is their 
distinguishing mark, and the only means of classifying them. I take it 
that there are three periods of houses: old houses dating from any time 
till King Ludwig’s improvements; houses built under King Ludwig; and 
houses built under the present king. Certainly, these are divided into 
three distinct styles. The first houses are those picturesque old German 
buildings which give their character to such towns as Nuremberg and 
Augsburg, and which appear in the water-colours of Prout and of the 
many artists who spend their summers in sketching over the Continent. 
We know those high roofs, pierced with tiers upon tiers of gable windows ; 
that fantastic ornamentation of scrolls, meandering round the projecting 
windows of the lower stories; the quaint, graceful irregularity of design 
that relieves the eye after modern uniformity. But no Englishman 
would care to live in one of these houses, however much he may be 
charmed by their outsides, or by their interiors on the walls of the Water- 
Colour Society. The Germans have not yet achieved any great triumphs 
in the art of building, and in earlier ages they could bardly be expected 
to supply the wants which they neglect even now. I have seen houses 
of great age in which the front rooms were really grand in their propor- 
tions,—furnished with mirrors set in the walls, console tables below them, 
and marble mantlepieces,—but the practical arrangements at the back of 
the house were quite disproportioned to this splendour. Besides this, 
the old’houses generally have a smell belonging to them which dwells in 
all the passages, broods over the staircases, and even issues in solid co- 
lumns out of the front door. Every house which has long been inhabited 
by Germans of the middle classes seems to gain this smell, which is 
partly the result of Sauerkraut, but is still more owing to that neglect of 
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Liebig’s teaching which was fully stated in one of the Registrar-General’s 
reports. The mania for niching little rooms into impossible little corners, 
which is not yet extinct in German builders, naturally prevails in theze 
old houses in the crowded part of the town. Where an English architect 
would gladly leave a little open space, a German thrusts in a closet with- 
out light or air, which is called a Magdkammer, and is considered enough 
for a servant to sleep in. I cannot conceive how a bed can be got in at 
all in many of the Magdkammers I have seen; I am sure the servant 
must stand on the bed to dress herself. And yet, from the invariable 
custom of advertising an apartment ofso many rooms with MJagdkammer, 
it is evident that these closets are used for servants. The offices are 
sadly neglected in old Munich; and the general result of an inquiry into 
certain parts of household arrangements is by no means satisfactory to 
English families. 

The houses dating from the time of Kind Ludwig are mostly very 
uniform, filling the streets which he laid out and planned according to 
his taste. They are more or less Italian-looking outside, and are, in 
general, fairly comfortable within. I am speaking of the best houses,— 
those in the Ludwig’s Strasse, and the better streets that run off from it. 
The houses built under King Max are almost invariably of the modern 
French style; and while some are well built, and are perhaps the best 
residences in Munich after the private houses of the nobility, others are 
hastily, carelessly, and cheaply run up. However, in all the houses in 
Munich, as in all branches of tife, there is a want of the commonest pre- 
cautions to insure comfort, an amount of oversight which is really inex- 
cusable. I doubt if in all Munich there is a piece of furniture that 
stands, or a floor that is level. The state of the walls generally is in- 
famous ; wherever a nail is driven in, there is a run of sand or a shock 
against a stone, and wooden pegs have to be stuck in before any thing 
will hold. The annoyance caused by blinds and curtains is enough to 
wear out any master of a house; fur servants never attempt to remedy 
the evil, and it is of almost daily recurrence. Some of the houses are des- 
titute of the minor comforts that are supposed to form the chief merit of 
German dwellings ; draughts make their way through double windows 
unimpeded, and revel around the ill-closing doors. But the most serious 
evil, which dates from King Ludwig, is, the outward uniformity of the 
streets, and the necessity of submitting your comfort to the caprice of 
high place. I do not know what grudge the authorities of Munich have 
against jalousies. Any one who has lived in a hot climate knows that 
they are indispensable; and any one who has seen their artistic effect in 
French and Italian towns, will own that they are a most graceful orna- 
ment. Lut in Munich, though for four months the sun is as powerful 
as in the south,—though the new streets have been built excessively wide, 
that they may have the full benefit of the sun during winter,—you may 
count the houses with outside shutters on your fingers. Even the 
new ones, Which are built in avowed imitation of Paris, do not possess 
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the great convenience of Parisian houses. Nor is the intense glare of 
the sun the only evil which would be avoided by shutters; there is a 
greater scourge yet, which alone should have suggested their adoption. 
Its exposed situation, and the neighbourhood of the mountains, lays 
Munich open to storms that are only known in mountain regions. The 
size of the hailstones that fall, and the violence with which they sweep 
the houses, are scarcely conceivable to those who have not witnessed such 
tempests. It was only the other day that a storm passed over Augs- 
burg, levelling trees, destroying all the fruit and the harvest, and break- 
ing every window on the exposed side of the chief street of the town. 
It is by no means uncommon for every window to be broken on one side 
of the Ludwig’s Strasse when such storms pass over Munich,—and such 
storms are no rare visitors. I have seen people throw their windows 
wide open, and let the rain beat in, putting cloths to sop it up, sooner 
than have to pay a glazier’s bill for every pane in their windows. 

The cost of putting up shutters would probably be less than that of 
having your windows broken every summer, and many people would 
long ago have put them up if the law did not interpose. But the law 
forbids you to alter the outside of your house without permission, and, if 
you live in certain streets, without the most especial permission. Here is 
a gentle reminder on the part of the authorities, which I cut out of the 
paper in April 1862: 


“ WITH REGARD To THE ParntTINnG or Hovsss. 

“1, When the first coating has been laid on a house, or the old one 
has been freshened up, pure white is not to be employed, but a mild 
so-called stone-colour, which does not hurt the eyes. 

“2. It cannot, however, be permitted that two or more houses, which 
form an architectonic whole, should be painted differently. Nor is the 
colouring of the wood-work, of the window-frames and shutters, of the 
‘ house-doors, &ec., to have a different tint from the facade. 

“3. If, therefore, the owner of such a house wishes to alter or renew 
the painting of his facade, he must agree with the owners of the other 
houses as to the colour to be employed, and the time at which it shall 
take place. If they cannot agree, any one may make an application, pro- - 
ducing a pattern of the colour he wishes to employ, whereupon further 
steps will be taken. 

“4, For those houses near the old Schwabinger Gate, that is, in the 
Odeon’s Platz, in the Wittelsbacher Platz, the first and last houses in 
the Brienne’s Strasse, and those in the Ludwig’s Strasse, the painting is 
submitted to HIGHER APPROVAL. The painting of the houses along the 
English Garden has to be submitted to the Intendant of the Hofgarten. 

“5. A weekly report is to be made by the Master of the Works of 
all alterations in the painting ofthe houses. Whoever breaks these rules 
is liable to have a stop put to his proceedings, and to be punished by 
fine or arrest.” 
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Uniformity is therefore the order of the day in Munich, as well as in 
Paris. In Paris there is some excuse for monotony, for every thing 
springs up at the will of one man, and at fabulous speed. But in a 
town like Munich, where the filling up of the streets has to be intrusted 
to private builders, there is neither the same excuse nor the same neces- 
sity. The present king might have been warned by the spectacle of the 
Ludwig’s Strasse not to lay out his Maximilian’s Strasse with the same 
uniformity. And yet we have the same design ; 


“Grove nods on grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.” 


In truth, the new street is more faulty than the old. It is very prettily 
laid out, with gardens and trees in front, and the houses standing back ; 
but the result is that the pavement is of no use to the houses, and 
you have to wade through mud or dismount in mud if you would 
get to them. The houses are generally built without any carriage- 
entrance ; but they have excessively high sham double-doors, about one- 
third of which is actually door, the rest being the wall of a room on tlie 
first story. Besides which, having been run up by speculators, not often 
the most horest or the most enlightened of men, some of these houses 
have not one convenience,—nothing but the bare walls: Some of them 
have no bells at the front door, and families inhabiting them are com- 
pelled to wait for half an hour in the snow till they can attract the 
attention of some one inside. In most other countries, the last builder 
naturally adopts the existing conveniences, and endeavours to add more, 
that his house may be an improvement on earlier ones. But in Munich 
builders abandon the good that existed before, without substituting aught 
of their own. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point in Munich building is, that house- 
architects seem to have studied Ruskin in order to avoid his suggestions, 
and to adopt what he condemns. ‘Thus all the railway-stations in Ba- 
varia are pretty, and the Munich station was embellished the other dey 
with frescoes. I do not myself agree with Ruskin in condemning pretty 
railway stations; and it must be remembered that his premisses do not 
apply in Bavaria. But every one will agree in his judgment against 
placing ornaments too high to be seen, as they have done in Munich with 
the bas-reliefs on the new National Museum. And all readers of the 
Edinburgh Lectures must join in the condemnation of the staring 
goggle-eyed lions’ heads which adorned some building, and with which 
Millais’s spirited drawing ofa tiger’s head is so admirably contrasted. It 
was only the other day that I saw the newest house that is being built in 
Munich, and on its outside, at an enormous height from the ground,—it 
contains seven stories,—were several lions’ heads, which, so far as I could 
make them out, seemed literal copies of the wrong samples in the Edin- 
burgh Lectures. 

It is generally asserted that German houses have a great advantage 
over English and French houses in cold weather, because the custom of 
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putting up double windows prevails throughout Germany. A political 
philosopher observed, that the only reason why Austria had so great an 
influence over Italy was, that Germany had a mission to teach the Ita- 
lians the use of stoves and double windows; and that the war of 1859 
was a jist punishment on Austria for having been false to ber mission. 
One need only pass a winter’s day in Venice to see the necessity of Ger- 
man appliances, and to feel the want of them; but there is no need to 
compassionate the English on not possessing double windows. An Eng- 
lish window is generally made to close tightly ; and the glass is so much 
thicker and better fitted, that it serves the double purpose of keeping out 
draughts and keeping the warmth in. The glass in Munich is so thin, 
that it needs reinforcing in winter; and the windows close so badly, that 
but for the double window and the moss between the cold air would drive 
in by volumes. I was once witness in London to a scene of amateur bur- 
glary,—a gentleman breaking into his own house. In Munich, a slight 
tap would send almost any window in; but in London the man had to 
kick with all his might against the sheet of glass for full two minutes, , 
and the glass broke, and fell with a crash like thick ice flung heavily on 
the pavement. 

But if the Munich glass is thin and light compared with the glass of 
London windows, it must be admitted that in another point Munich stu- 
dies to provide heaviness and solidity where London aims at lightness 
and elegance. I need hardly say that I allude to door-keys. ‘“ Latch- 
key” would be inappropriate to describe the German article, and the pos- 
session of one ceases to be a privilege coveted and obtained by exemplary 
conduct, but becomes a duty, a heavy duty. If you could take the 
aspiring youth who looks forward to the attainment of a latch-key with 
the trembling hope, “a-tiptoe for the blessing of embrace,” with which 
poets invest young lovers, and show him German middle-age groaning 
under the weight of its key, you would achieve a warning worthy to be 
ranked with that famous one against finery uttered by the Turk: “ My son, 
if ever you forget God and the Prophet, you may come to look like that,” 
pointing to a dapper French dandy. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
German door-key, as a weapon of defence, would be effectual against ga- 
rotters; and that, armed with it, the worst districts of London might safely 
be traversed. But in peaceful Munich you cannot carry such a murderous 
implement in your hand without fear of being arrested, or without the 
danger of terrifying the whole population. And no pockets that can be 
made are capacious enough to contain the key, or hardy enough to endure 
under its weight. A series of amusing pictures appeared in the Flie- 
gende Blitter, the comic paper of Munich, illustrating this topic. A man 
was represented going off with his key sticking a yard out of the flap- 
pocket of his coat; he shuts the door hastily, and key and coat-tail are 
shut in, the key standing out immense and cumbrous within the door, as 
large as the man on the other side. But even this one great key is not 
the only burden imposed on the householders of Munich. Each house 
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has an outer door, which also boasts a key; and as, by police regulations, 
the outer door must be shut every night at nine, if you stay out beyond 
that hour you must carry two keys in your pocket. Fancy the horror of 
a stranger at some convivial meeting hearing, at each movement of his 
neighbours, an ominous clanking of iron on iron! Would he not fancy 
that he was in an assembly of escaped convicts dragging about the rem- 
nants of their chains, or of ticket-of-leave men whom a sensible govern- 
ment have rendered harmless, as their nature was thus publicly affiché ? 








A Whisper. 


THERE was never a day so sad and long, 
But it wore at length to evensong ; 
There was never a life so full of grief, 
But death came at last to its relief. 


There was never a soul so wholly sad, 

But it found some moment to be glad ; 

There was never a heart so full of care, 
But it had one hope to cheat despair. 


There was never a winter dark and drear, 
But changed to spring in the early year ; 
There was never a summer, well-a-day ! 
But it sloped through autumn to decay. 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tue Avtuor or “ A Propieat Sox,” &e. 


Cuaprer XXII. 
A NEW LIFE, 
“You don’t remember me?” Noel asked, as he advanced and bowed to 
John Moyle’s visitor. 

The colour of the young man’s face was heightened, and the tone in 
which he spoke evinced some agitation. 

“‘T—TI don’t think I have ever seen you before,” Clare said. 

“Tt is many years ago now since we met. You have very likely 
forgotten that we ever did so; but it is different with me. I have not 
too many pleasant memories attaching to my childhood; I cannot af- 
ford to let this go. I was a boy at school by the river-side, some few 
miles from Town,—alone, with no holidays ; the other boys had all gone 
home. You came down to the school one day, in a carriage, with your 
father. You went into the playground of the school. You told me your 
name,—Clare Gray,—and I cut your initials on the door opening on to 
the meadow at the back of the house. You remember ?”’ 

“Ah, yes! I have some recollection of this; yet I am not very 
clear about it. You were the boy at school ?” 

“To.” 

“T remember. You gave me a boat you had been carving with your 
knife. But you have changed so! I should not have known you. And 
you told me your name.” 

“ Noel Tredgold.” 

“No; it was not that name, I think.” 

“T was called Noel Reeve then; but my real name is Noel Tred- 
gold. I have only lately learnt it.” 

And his lip quivered. There was a look of tender commiseration 
gleaming softly in Clare’s eyes. 

“Yes, I recollect now, though I was quite a little girl at the time. 
I almost wonder that yoy should know me again. How strange that 
we should meet now, quite by chance, in this studio !” 

“He is my pupil, my dear,” John Moyle interposed, by way of ex- 
planation; “and a very promising pupil too, though unly a beginner as 
yet. Underneath those wet rags there, is his first attempt at modelling 
in clay; and I’m proud of it. I’ve seen few betier beginnings than that. 
I shall make something of him,—as you'll see some day.” 

Clare had been contemplating the honest, earnest face of the young 
man. Quite as a child, he had been beyond his years, wise and sad- 
looking. This was more than ever the case now, when the traces of his 
recent suffering were still manifest in bis face. He was very thin, though 
broad and strong in frame; and pale and wan, in spite of his tanned look 
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from exposure to weather and the sun of the country. He was hand- 
some ; less from any perfect symmetry of features than from a certain air 
of strong, simple, self-reliant manliness,—from his grave frank gray eyes,— 
from his broad thoughtful forehead, with the thick dark-brown hair 
sweeping across it in a profuse plume. 

John Moyle glanced from Clare to Noel. A subtle smile hovered 
about the old man’s mouth ; his eyes sparkled cunningly. 

“Yes,” Clare went on, with a meditative look, “I remember now, 
quite well. All the incidents of that day come back to me with quite a 
strange freshness. I went down to the school with papa, in the carriage ; 
and afterwards we met you, Mr. Moyle, out for a walk, and looking very 
hot and dusty. And then I recollect on our way home we stopped, and 
papa paid a visit at a large house called the Laurels.” 

The sculptor started back, gasped, as though breathing with sudden 
difficulty, turned away, and, to conceal the trembling of his hands, thrust 
them deep into his pockets. Clare, however, had not perceived the emo- 
tion her remark had occasioned. 

Soon after she withdrew, taking leave of John Moyle. He seemed 
to have fallen into an abstracted state, and to be hardly conscious of what 
was passing; but Clare, with a smile, took his hand almost in spite of 
him as she bade him good by. 

“T shall come again very soon, Mr. Moyle,” she said. 

He looked at her and nodded his head absently, following her with 
his eyes as she quitted the studio. 

Noel accompanied her through the hall, and handed her into the 
barouche which was drawn up at the street-door of the house in Quebec 
Street. 

“We shall meet again, Mr. Tredgold, I dare say. Mr. Moyle has 
arranged to take my portrait. I am to sit to him very shortly. I am 
going to make a present to papa of my bust in marble. It will be such 
a surprise to him. Good by.” 

And she put out her hand. 

Mrs. Gifford, carefully covered with shawls and mantles, was reclin- 
ing in the carriage in rather a dreamy state; a pink-lined, deeply-fringed 
parasol casting a delicate flush upon her faded face, and shielding her eyes 
from the light. 

“Let me introduce you, mamma, to Mr. Moyle’s pupil, Mr. Noel 
Tredgold.” 

Mrs. Gifford languidly inclined her head forward, by way of acknow- 
ledgment of the young man’s bows. She surveyed him for a moment 
through half-closed eyelids. 

“The Park, Joseph,” she said faintly, as the footman paused at the 
carriage-door for instructions, with his white-gloved hand touching the 
rim of his gold-laced hat. And the barouche rolled away. 

“‘ You’ve been a long time, Clare. I hope you’ve settled every thing 
satisfactorily ; and I do trust that papa will not be angry. I’m not sure 
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that we are doing right in not consulting him, and obtaining his permis- 
sion to see about this business. I am not very fond of surprises myself; 
they always make me feel nervous, and guilty, and frightened. Bear in 
mind that I’m only half satisfied that we are doing right, if there is any 
unpleasantness arising out of the matter in the future.” 

“ You timid little mamma!” said Clare, with a bright laugh, “I take 
all. the responsibility upon myself. I answer for it, that papa will be 
any thing but angry. Besides, he knows Mr. Moyle ;—and I’m sure I 
couldn’t have gone to a better artist. Trust me, papa will be well 
pleased with my present.” 

“Well, I hope so, dear; but I don’t think I can go any more with 
you to Mr. Moyle’s, in case papa may not approve; and I think you had 
better tell Clement Buckhurst, and consult with him upon the subject.” 

Clare lowered her eyes. 

“‘T don’t think Clement is much of an authority upon a question of 
Art,” she said musingly. 

Mrs. Gifford was silent. The conversation had already cost her some 
effort, and she shrunk from any protraction of the discussion. It was 
usual with her to give way upon every thing at the lightest hint of oppo- 
sition. 


Soon they were proceeding leisurely along the pleasant carriage-drive 
in the Park. 


“‘She’s a pretty creature,” John Moyle said, as Noel returned to the 
studio. 

“She grows more and more beautiful.” 

John Moyle gazed at his pupil with curious fixedness. 

“T wonder if she’s really fond of her father,” the sculptor said ab- 
stractedly. 

The words sounded strangely in Noel’s ears. 

** Why should she not be ?” he asked, with some amazement. 

“ For no reason, except that he’s not really her father,—only her 
step-father. Children don’t always love their step-fathers. Indeed, they 
sometimes hate them.” 

He went on speaking in the same absent contemplative sort of way. 

“T don’t think she could hate any one,” Noel said, with an air of 
supreme conviction. 

“Not even Richard Gifford? Then she’s not of my way of thinking 
about him.” 

“ What, you know him? Yow hate him?” 

The sculptor started, and then seemed to recollect himself. After a 
few moments he answered, 

“Well, yes, I know him. I’ve known hima good many years. I 
can’t say I like him much. But what of that? I’m an old man, queer 
and crotchety, you know. I must be allowed to have my fancies about 
such matters, Noel. They’re only fancies, after all, you know. Clare’s 
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step-father—Mr. Gifford—isn’t much to my taste, I confess it; but he 
may be a very nice man for all that, and Clare may be quite right in 
being fond of him.’ And after a pause he said: “ And so you really 
think her very beautiful ?” 

“Very beautiful,” Noel affirmed. 

“ Well,”—and the old man smiled eraftily, tapping his pupil on the 
shoulder with playful approval,—“ we won’t quarrel about that. I agree. 
I think as you do. She’s a pretty little dear. And you shall help me 
make a very nice bust of her. Something that shall do us all credit. 
Will you? Yes, I see you will, Mr. Bright-eyes. We'll do it between 
us; and perhaps I’ll let you have the lion’s share of the work. I don’t 
think you'll complain.” 


Noel had commenced a new life. It was with little hesitation he had 
acceded to John Moyle’s proposal that he should quit the service of the 
Mid-Wales Railway Company, and enter the studio of the sculptor as a 
pupil. 

“T couldn’t stay down here now poor Bryan’s gone,” he had said, as 
he turned his back upon Llanderych, and journeyed towards Town. “T’ll 
go with you. You were his friend. He always spoke kindly of you. 
My poor dead father! Yes, I’ll go with you, Mr. Moyle.” 

The entire change in his method of life which was thus effected was 
of real service to him ; though'it was with a terribly wearied heart, a very 
weakly and numbed hand, he first entered upon the labours connected 
with his new career. But he had the true artist spirit within him; and 
as years ago, a pupil at Dr. Rawson’s academy, he had found solace under 
much early trial and trouble in the execution of all sorts of drawings upon 
the shabbiest scraps of paper, with the most inefficient of materials, in 
‘carving with his knife upon the deal-door leading from the playground 
into the meadow, in fashioning putty purloined from the glazier into an 
endless variety of forms and figures,—so now, fresh from a cruel suffer- 
ing, he could yet find some comfort in the thought that his hand pre- 
served its old cunning,—that he was an artist still; that a path of labour, 
great and glorious, was opened to him upon which he might at once 
enter, and surely find occupation for his oppressed mind, relief, and by 
and by, perhaps, fame and success and happiness. 

“ Ah, if only Bryan could have lived to see his boy a sculptor of 
note !” 

And with eyes full of tears he would turn from dreams of the possi- 
ble future to the contemplation yet once again of the actual and sorrow- 
ful past. 

Their art was indeed a precious gift to both the sculptor and his 
pupil. To both it afforded consolation, and strength to endure; and, 
better than all,—though the last came to them but slowly and intermit- 
tently, never absolutely,—forgetfulness. Both toiled on steadily, strug- 
gling with their sorrow, and gradually mastering it, though not without 
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intervals of the most trying depression,—relapses to the most acute 
anguish. But these recurred with less and less frequency. Now and 
then Noel would pause suddenly, struck almost with remorse at what 
seemed to him a too complete engrossment in his new work, reproaching 
himself that he was beginning, with unnatural haste, to feel calm and 
happy, and was therefore false to Bryan’s memory. He trembled some- 
times with a sort of shame at his own apathy, as he regarded it,—at the 
rapidity of his recovery from his former state of suffering, charging himself 
with asin against his father in that he had so soon ceased to mourn for him. 

“ Dead only so short a time, and I can forget him already !—busy with 
this mass of clay, modelling it into I know not what! Am I wholly 
without heart and feeling? Dead but a few weeks! and I! can laugh 
and sing again so soon!” 

And he was angry with himself,—severe upon his human nature, that 
could be so frail, so weak, so cruel, so forgetful beyond all other human 
nature. So the poor boy deemed! But, in truth, to do him justice, it 
was not always he could so absorb himself in his work. At times it 
seemed to him as though his task was wholly without charm, or hope, or 
return; as though Art had lost its magic for him; his hand its cunning ; 
his brain the power to witch itself with its own conceptions ; and a dense 
cloud of woe unspeakable oppressed and prisoned him on every side, with 
no chink or break in its awful blackness through which Hope could 
transmit a ray of its divine light for his comforting. It was then he felt 
utterly alone,—forgotten of God, bowed down beneath a burden of grief 
greater than he could bear. It was then he had need to peruse again 
and again those kind simple letters, full of earnest religion and the com- 
fort of the most tender sympathy and affection, which good David Grif- 
fith, the curate of Llanderych, wrote to him soon after his arrival in 
Town. Nor were sterner, briefer missives, bearing at their close the sturdy 
signature of his friend Cluny Puckle, the inspector, without a share in 
strengthening and bracing him for the battle of life, cheering him on to 
bear his part in the great conflict without repining or flinching or turning 
back,—to press bravely and steadily on to the end whither Bryan had 
gone before : 


“ Keep up your heart, laddie. Act as though poor Bryan were liv- 
ing,—as though he were watching over and loving you still. May he 
not be so? Try and think that he is; and that what would please him, 
were he still with us, will please him now he is gone away Bear up 
against your troubles. We all havethem. Work hard: be a great man; 
above all, be a good one. Read your Bible. For all your graving of 
images, don’t forget your Latin, nor your faithful friend, 

“CLuny Puck ie.” 


So Noel Tredgold found a home in the roomy, rambling, dingy house 
in Quebec Street. Mrs. Trinder, the housekeeper, welcomed his arrival 
almost with enthusiasm. 
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“T’m sure I’ll do for you with pleasure, Mr. Tredgold,” she said. 
The words have a menacing sound, but in intention they were all kind- 
ness. “J don’t mind trouble, bless you! It will do the master a sight 
of good having you here. He's been getting flighty in his ways of late ; 
but you'll keep him straight and steady, I know. We'll make you com- 
fortable very soon. If things ain’t quite right and as they should be just 
at first, why, we’ll’alter them in time. You tell me if you want any 
thing. Don’t speak to the master. You might as well talk to the sea as 
talk to him, especially if it’s any thing to do with spending money; but 
tell me, and I’ll make it all right. I can always manage him. One thing, 
—it don’t do to be afraid of him. We've been going on in a hugger- 
mugger sort of way; but we'll brush up now, and get straight and tidy, 
and put our best foot foremost now you’ve come. It’s quite a comfort, to 
my thinking, to see a young face moving about the house. I’m sure we 
shall all rub on very nicely together. You'll agree with Barty. He’s 
pleasant company, when his beer hasn't made him quarrelsome. He's a 
good workman, though I say it, that’s his wife, and oughtn’t to, per- 
haps; and he’ll show you how to do things, and get on with your sculp- 
turing and that, much better than the master can; for he’s flighty in his 
ways, is the master, as I said before; and it seems to me he don’t always 
know what he’s talking about. He gets thinking too much, very likely ; 
his head’s too full of Venuses and Cupids, and that, for common sense. 
But I wouldn't, if I was you, be led on to gambling for halfpence with 
Barty. It’s a way he’s got. And he’s that fond of chuck-farthing, he’d 
sit up all night playing at it, if I’d let him,—which I don’t. And, what- 
ever you do, don’t get going with him to the public-house, for drink 
don’t agree with him; though have it he will, when he can get it. But 
I’m sure you'll take care, and we shall be all fust-rate friends here to- 
gether.” 

And Barty, who was never a man of many words, had greeted the 
sculptor’s pupil with much chuckling and leering, and nodding and wink- 
ing, all intended to convey satisfaction at seeing him, and faith in their 
good understanding of each other in the future. 

Mrs. Trinder was tolerably correct in the notion she purposed to con- 
vey, that John Moyle was not a very adroit preceptor, and that the pupil 
would learn more of the mechanical part of his art from the servant than 
from the master ; for there was some peculiarity about the mental organi- 
sation of the sculptor which seemed effectually to hinder him from im- 
parting instruction. He was not a good teacher. He could not trace 
out the stages of growth through which his work had passed ; or at least 
he could not define these by any intelligible use of words. It seemed 
almost as though his hands had an action of their own, which was quite 
independent of the governance of his mind. “I don’t really know how 
I did it,’ he would say sometimes, standing before one of his best 
achievements, with a smile at his own bewilderment and confusion. “I 
can see it’s good; but I can’t tell you how it got to be so. It came 
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right somehow. I went on working at it: I suppose upon some sys- 
tem or other; but I can’t say what now, and I wasn’t conscious of any 
at the time that I recollect. There’s a good deal of chance in art. Acci- 
dent is very valuable. You knock about the clay hap-hazard, and some- 
how you get what you want, often before you know you've got it, or 
indeed sometimes before you quite know what you do want. Knock the 
clay about, Noel,—don’t be afraid of it ; it won’t hit you again, that’s one 
thing,—and you'll find it will all come right. One thing, you can’t go 
far wrong. Your eye is wonderfully correct ; and you’re quick to detect 
a fault in outline. When you can’t make up your mind about the thing, 
why, cover all up with wet rags, and leave it until the morning. That’s 
what I always do. The next morning’s the best of critics, I always find.” 
» Barty shook with internal laughter, as he listened to these unmetho- 
dical instructions, wagging his head about till his fleshy red nose seemed 
to attain to enormous size, by losing all regularity of form and certainty 
of line in its incessant motion. Barty despised such vague notions of 
glyptic art ; he had a good deal to say about processes; he opined that a 
whole history attached to the uses of the various implements of statuary, 
had great respect for callipers and drills and measurements. But Barty 
was simply a workman; he was nothing of an artist,—he was altogether 
without creative faculty. 

“ Did you do that?” he asked, with some amazement, as he contem- 
plated an early design of Noel’s. “It’s prettily modelled. And you didn’t 
copy it? You made it all out of your own head?” 

And Barty slapped his forehead with some violence, as though find- 
ing fault with its material. 

“T know I couldn’t make it out of my head, let me try never so ; 
though I’ve been working under the master, all these years.” He eyed 
Noel almost with veneration. “ It’s good; I can see that. I know when 
a thing’s good. You'll do.” 

His surprise made him thirsty—a good many things made Barty 
thirsty ; and he went out stealthily, to refresh himself with beer at a 
neighbouring public-house, of which he was a persistent patron. 

At first he had been inclined to treat Noel, if kindly, still with no great 
respect, deriving amusement from his immature efforts, assuming the airs 
of authority, importantly giving directions and imparting instruction. 
But after the affair of the model, Barty ceased to assert himself; he sunk 
back again to the rear,—John Moyle’s servant and workman. He was 
one of the rank and file in the army of art, had only to obey, was not 
intrusted with power to command. He recognised the artist in Noel; 
not wholly developed perhaps, but still present and real; and he bowed 
before the potentiality of future greatness, as one man humbles himself 
before another, who, he knows, will some day come to be his master. 

Noel found solace and support in his new life. And now if another 
source of comfort was to be open to him, a fresh aid to forgetfulness of 
the past ! 
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“T shall see her again,’ he whispered to himself. ‘She will come 
here often. She will lighten up this dull studio with her lovely presence. 
And I am to shape her beautiful head in clay and in marble! I can 
never do her justice. I feel that her countless charms will too surely be 
soiled and diminished, passing through my clumsy hands. I never felt 
so poor an artist as I feel now.” 

There was incoherence, extravagance, about his thoughts of Clare, 
likely enough. But he was very young, and youth and rapture toge- 
ther quickly cause common sense to lose its balance. The thought of 
Clare possessed him strangely ; it was as though she had cast over him 
a spell he found it as difficult to break as to comprehend thoroughly. It 
was all very unreasonable, absurd, unaccountable, of course. What was 
this young lady to him? What could she ever be to him? He had: 
stood in her presence how brief a time? He might count by minutes 
the duration of his interviews with her; he might reckon by syllables all 
the words that had ever passed between them. Neither sum would amount 
to any very great deal. And yet he could not drive her from his thoughts; 
or, if after much effort he was able to dismiss and dethrone her for a 
moment, she was yet back again almost immediately, governing him 
again as absolutely as ever; much after the manner of those to:mbola 
figures the Italian boys sell in the streets: you can press them down 
with your finger easily, but take that away, and on the instant they 
spring up again erect before you, nodding saucy and ceaseless defiance. 
He thought of Clare, turned to something else; then turned back to 
think of her again. She stood there, just there; she said this and that, 
and looked so and so, as she spoke; and here she raised her hand,—that 
tiny hand so daintily gloved! and then she smiled,—what a witching smile 
it was, and what lovely, limpid, blue eyes, that gave such force and point, 
such wit and eloquence even, to her simplest words! How exquisitely 
fair she was, and what an affluence of golden hair she had! There she 
stood! What a graceful fairy she seemed in her gauze and lace and flowers 
and soft-tinted silks, with a thread of gold chain circling hor pearly neck, 
and those subtly-twisted bracelets round her wrists. He remembered 
with quite a strange vividness all the merest minutiz of her toilet ; 
though you would have thought he had barely time to note the colour of 
her eyes even. Was it love that gave him this sort of photographic power 
of observation? And she was the child he had met years ago at Dr. 
Rawson’s school. The same; but how different! how time had enriched 
and multiplied her charms. 

“* A penny for your thoughts !” suddenly a voice sounded in his ears, 
and John Moyle’s hand was pressed upon his shoulder. 

The young man blushed. But his thoughts were too precious, per- 
haps, to be surrendered at so poor a price. At any rate, he did not reveal 
them to the sculptor. 


In one respect Mrs. Trinder had done her master some injustice. Much 
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of the close penuriousness which had at one time been characteristic of John 
Moyle had of late disappeared, or, at all events, had not been manifested 
in his dealings with Noel. Indeed, it had recently become a habit with 
him to treat his pupil with quite a profuse generosity. Noel had even some 
difficulty in restraining the liberality of his preceptor within reasonable 
bounds. He felt embarrassed by the number and the value of the presents 
which the old man was continually pressing upon his acceptance. It was 
almost as though the sculptor were now seeking to make atonement by much 
munificence for some neglect and wrong-doing in the past ; or else he had 
adopted this form of exhibiting his regard and affection for his protégé; 
and certainly, considering his former manner of life, and the high appre- 
ciation of his wealth which had once distinguished him, the old man could 
hardly have demonstrated his depth of feeling for Noel more earnestly 
than by pouring money into his hands. But about the method of his 
generosity there was a curious air of mystery and furtiveness. Shaking 
hands with the old man, Noel would often be surprised to discover a sum 
of money slid into his palms; taking up his hat to go out, a bank-note 
would flutter from it on to the floor ; while more than once he had detected 
the sculptor endeavouring to convey a purse containing money into his 
pocket. At any hesitation to make use of his gifts, John Moyle evinced 
a serious dissatisfaction. 

“ Hush, hush, not a word, don’t say a word; take it, my dear, take 
it; you must, you must indeed,” he would say, in an excited whisper, and 
then hurry away, to prevent any thing more being urged against the 
receipt of his gifts. “Only don’t tell the Trinders; don’t let Barty 
know,” he would sometimes add; for he seemed to be ashamed of his 
kindness, or of the contradiction it gave to his ordinary habits, of the 
inconsistency in which it involved him. He was generous in spite of 
himself, as it were, influenced perhaps by some inward prompting over- 
ruling his own inclination. It gave him pleasure doubtless to benefit 
Noel; but the parting with his money must yet have been serious pain 
to him. Noel was puzzled, hardly knowing what to do; sometimes sus- 
pecting that the old man’s reason was in some measure affected; yet he 
could trace no other evidence of this. After some futile attempts to 
oppose his patron’s strange humour, he thought it better to acquiesce in 
it; though he found himself possessed of more money than he had ever 
had in his life, and far more than he knew what to do with; for his 
habits were frugal and simple, and during his stay at Llanderych he had 
been accustomed to a most modest system of expenditure. 


The barouche bore Mrs. Gifford and Clare into the Park, forming one 
of a chain of equipages, progressing along the brink of the Serpentine. 
Soon there was a spruce horseman riding by the carriage-side, bending 
down his graceful head, as he interchanged converse with Clare Gray. 
But the lady was a little absent in manner. Much of Clement Buck- 
hurst’s sprightly talk passed unheeded; and yet he was exerting himself 
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to please her. He hardly understood her abstracted, reverie air. Yet he 
was not displeased at it. He ingeniously twisted it into a compliment to 
himself. 

“She loves me,” he said. “‘ No wonder she doesn’t care about small- 
talk.” 

Presently they parted. 

“He looks very handsome to-day,” Mrs. 'Gifford remarked, with lan- 
guid admiration. 

“Who?” Clare asked with a start. ‘ Noel Tredgold ?” 

““My dear Clare! what are you thinking about? Clement, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, mamma, of course; very handsome indeed,” hardly know- 
ing what she was saying; and she blushed. 

Arrived at home, she was reminded by seeing Herbert that she had 
something important to say to him. 

“Herbert, I’ve made a discovery 

“Very well; you’re very clever. We all know that,” he answered, 
with some sullenness, throwing himself into a chair. 

“Shall I tell you what it is ?” 

“You may do as you like about it.” 

“ Tt concerns Liz!” 

She waited a few moments, watching him.- He moved about un- 
easily. 

“ Well, go on; I dare say it’s nothing after all, only you seem to be 
fonder of teasing one than ever.” 

“‘ Herbert,” she said, with some seriousness, “ I’ve an idea that Liz— 
your Liz, whose portrait you carry in your breast-pocket, near your heart 
—is the daughter of papa’s clerk, old William Moyle.” 

“How did you find that out ?” Herbert asked, with a frightened look. 

“Hush! It’s true then,” Clare said. “I’m very sorry to hear it. 
How could you, Herbert? You know—you must have known—that 
papa would be very angry ; that he would never consent to your marry- 
ing so far beneath you; that it’s all very wrong and foolish. How could 
you fall in love with a girl like that ?” 

“‘T won’t have her spoken against ; she’s worthy of any man’s love,” 
Herbert cried angrily. Then, in a changed tone, “ But you'll keep secret, 
Clare. You won’t tell the governor.” 

“T don’t know what I shall do yet,” Clare said, with a puzzled look. 
Then, perceiving Herbert’s appealing, scared expression : “ No, Herbert ; 
I won’t do any thing that shall cause you pain, be sure of that.” 

“What a trump you are, Clare!” he cried, with much elation. “How 
could I help falling in love with her! Indeed I wouldn’t have done it, 
if I could have helped it. But she ts so beautiful! If you could only see 
her, Clare, you would understand the state of the case better. How can 
she help her humble birth? is it her fault? Why, she is as much a lady 
as the highest born in the land! Her manner is most refined ; her family 
are very respectable: her father’s been for years and years in his situation 
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in the governor’s office—long before it was the governor’s office, even. 
He’s a most worthy excellent man. He’s not quite a gentleman in ap- 
pearance, perhaps; but I’m sure he is in feeling, every bit. And for 
Lliz—” 

“But it’s madness, Herbert. It can only end unhappily. ‘ How can 
it do otherwise?” 

“You don’t understand those things, Clare,” Herbert said loftily. 


_ “How should you? People can’t control their affections, you know. 


True love doesn’t acknowledge any difference of rank or station, or any 


thing of that sort. There have been plenty of unequal matches in the 


- world before this. Kings have married beggar-girls before now. Haven't 


they? I’m sure I’ve heard or read so; though I can’t recollect their 
names exactly at this moment; and Liz isn’t a beggar-girl, or any thing 
like it. She’s one of the most beautiful creatures you ever saw. Her 
figure’s lovely. She moves about like a queen. She’s very accomplished. 
She can talk French perfectly ; at least, I believe she can, though I’ve 
never heard her. She can play on the piano, and sing wonderfully,— 
better than any girl I know, except you, Clare,—and her voice is more 
powerful than yours. Her hair curls naturally; she’s got the most 
lovely brown eyes in the world!”’ and he continued profuse panegyries of 
the object of his affections, her charms and accomplishments. 

“ Poor Herbert!” Clare said kindly. 

“T’m of age. I don’t see why I shouldn’t marry who I like. Why 
shouldn’t a fellow please himself? Doesn’t the whole of his future hap- 
piness depend upon his marriage? and isn’t he to have a voice in the 
matter? In such an important thing as that, is he to go and do just as 
he’s bid, asking no questions? I don’t see it at all; I don’t see that the 
governor has any right to interfere. What is it to him, after all? I’m 
sure I’m the most miserable beggar on the face of the earth. I’ve been 
perfectly wretched about this thing. Sometimes I wish I was dead, I 
do. You may laugh, Clare.” 

“ Indeed I wasn’t laughing, Herbert.” 

“You don’t know what it is. How should you like it yourself? and 
it may happen to you,—there’s no telling. You may know what it is to 
be in my position some day. You may find yourself in love with some 
one beneath you, some one you ought not to be in love with, some one 
whom the governor will look dgwn upon, and not approve, and won’t let 
you marry at any price. How do you think you'll like it?” 

“ Poor Herbert!” Clare said again; and, with a heightened colour in 
her cheeks, she stooped down and kissed him affectionately. 

“You're a good, dear little girl, Clare. Do you know I'm rather 
glad you know all about this now; though of course I didn’t like to tell 
you of it. I haven’t told any one of it. I couldn’t. It would never have 
done for me to have gone talking about the thing. You understand that, 
don’t you, Clare? But it makes a difference your having found it all out 
without any assistance from me. How did you find it out?” 
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“T’ll tell you some day, Herbert.” 

“But you'll be very careful ; and you wou’t tease me about it, will 
you, Clare? You won’t talk mysteriously about it at dinner-time, or 
before the governor; because I’m sure to turn red and get confused, and 
betray myself. He doesn’t suspect any thing at present. You'll be sure 
to be very careful? I wouldn’t for the world have it discovered. Pro- 
mise me, Clare, you won't tell the governor, or do or say any thing to 
excite bis suspicions.” : 

“T promise, Herbert; though I think I’m doing wrong. I don’t like 
concealing any thing from papa; and I know how very angry he would 
be if he knew it. And you are really engaged to her? Oh, Her- 
bert, papa wouldn’t hear of such a thing for a moment; I am sure he 
wouldn't.” 

“It’s too late to think of that now, Clare. I can’t help it; there’s a 
sort of fate in these things. You'll find that out for yourself, perhaps, 
some of these days.” He spoke with an air of wise but melancholy pro- 
phecy. 

“ But how is it to end, Herbert ?” 

“T don’t know, Clare, indeed,” he answered moodily, “I get quite 
wretched thinking of it. I don’t believe there’s any body in the world 
so unhappy as I am. I should like to go away to Australia or China, 
or to an uninhabited island, or somewhere, and never come back any 
more.” 

“ Poor boy!” said Clare tenderly. ‘“ But there’s some one coming. 
We will tulk over the matter again at some other time; only be sure 
you don’t do any thing precipitate or rash. I’m in the secret now, and 
you must tell me every thing. Mind, I rely upon you, Herbert.” 

“OQ Clare! she’s such a beautiful girl; and I love her so much!” 
spoken with fervid rhapsody. And after that they separated. 

“Tt’s a terrible business, isn’t it, Sweep, my precious ?” Clare said 
afterwards, addressing her kitten. “Ido think, my black darling, it’s the 
very worst scrape we've ever been in; and I’m sure I don’t see any way 
out of it; do you, kits? and can you suggest any plan for helping this 
naughty boy in his trouble, my Sweep?” and she apostrophised the small 
animal with much absurd affection, which had yet a strange tone of 
genuine sadness about it. 

Indeed, Clare regarded Herbert’s position with serious misgiving and 
apprehension. s 

“It’s very wrong of me concealing this from papa; but what can I 
do?” she asked herself, and could find no satisfactory answer. 


CHapTer XXIII. 


CROCODILE’S TEARS. 


“You've been telling lies, Liz!” Mr. Stap said noisily as he entered 
the parlour in Whitfield Street. His face had lost its usual pallid, sallow 
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look, wearing instead a flush of very decided anger; and his small green 
eyes were lit up with unaccustomed fire. 

“‘What’s the matter, Jemmy dear?” Liz asked composedly,—indif- 
ferently even; for she was contemplating in the glass the arrangement 
ofher curls; drawing them out to handsomer lengths where they seemed to 
her to be too compressed, and re-winding unruly tresses, that had declined 
to assume a proper spiral form, round her two fore-fingers,—heedless that 
in so doing much of the unguent glossing her ringlets was transferred 
to her hands,—and she did not immediately perceive the serious perturba- 
tion of her lover. “ What’s the matter, Jemmy dear? have they been 
bullying you at Gashford’s ?” 

By the tone of his voice she knew that he was suffering under some 
vexation,—was “put out,” as she would have phrased it; but she did 
not appreciate the proportions of his excitement. She had been frequently 
made the confidante of certain of his official annoyances in the service of 
Messrs. Gashford, and merely thought that he was suffering from a re- 
currence of one of these. : 

“You've been telling lies, Liz!” he said again vehemently. And 
then she began to see that her lover was agitated in no ordinary way. 

“It’s not Gashfords, then?” she observed with a puzzled look. 

Mr. Stap pronounced, testily enough, a malediction upon Gashfords ; 
and for a third time charged her with “ telling lies.” 

“ Ihave?” she asked, assuming an air of amazed and injured inno- 
cence. “ For shame of you, Jemmy. How can you say such things ?” 

“You haven’t? You didn’t tell me that you didn’t care for Herbert 
Gifford?” he was too angry for the playfulness of calling him ‘‘ Lemon- 
kids” on this occasion—“ that you didn’t have letters from him; didn’t 
write to him?” and he struck his clenched fist upon the table in a men- 
acing’, yet not altogether unparliamentary, manner. Forcible action is 
ever permitted to the orator, especially in interrogative eloquence. 

“Oh, it’s all this stuff all over again, is it?” Liz said, with a toss of 
her head and a sneer; but she spoke nervously, and was indeed fairly 
frightened at her lover’s violence. ‘ You're jealous still, are you? but I 
don’t see that I can help it, if you are.” 

“Answer my question, please :” the manner of his saying this did 
credit to his training in the attorney’s office; allowing for some excess 
of passion, it was eminently forensic in style. ‘“ Have you or have you 
_ not received letters from Herbert Gifford ?” 

She paused for a moment, lowered her head, looked upon the carpet ; 
but her eyes moved about restlessly : she was uncertain what answer to 
make. 

‘Well, no, I haven’t then, there,” she said at last, with desperate 
confidence; and she looked him full in the face. 

Jemmy took a step back, as though he had received a blow; her 
effrontery was quite overwhelming, it took away his breath. 

“You haven’t encouraged his attentions?” 
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“ No, I haven't.” 

“ You are not engaged to be married to him ?” 

“No, I’m not.” She spoke with sullen resoluteness. Her big brown 
eyes gleamed angry defiance of her lover. 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed it of you, Liz. I didn’t think any woman 
could be such a liar.’ And then he took from his pocket Herbert’s 
letters, and flung them in her face with some force. There was a red 
mark on her cheek where they had struck her; then they strewed the 
ground at her feet. 

She was not troubled with much conscience ; she was not inconveni- 
enced by the possession of principles. She felt shame and pain, not at 
her deceit, her wrong-doing ; but at the discovery of these. Her fingers 
trembled, her bosom heaved tumultuously ; she turned pale, her features 
twitched. 

“O Jemmy, how can you be so cross with me?” she sobbed loudly, 
and she burst into tears. She abandoned herself to the most pronounced 
style of lamentation, heedless now how her grief marred her beauty, 
dimmed her eyes, crumpled her curls. In the extremity of her trouble, 
she turned to lean upon her lover’s shoulder, and weep there. 

“No crocodile’s tears, please. I don’t seem to care about them ;” 
and he shook her off roughly. She would have fallen on the floor, but 
that the sofa was near to receive her, and into it she sank gracefully. 
It is possible she had foreseen that, failing Jemmy’s shoulder, the sofa was 
conveniently at hand to catch her, and had taken her measures accord- 
ingly. 

“ Oh, how cruel you are to me, Jemmy ; and I’ve loved you so much! 
Oh, oh !” 

“Ah, yes. I dare say. Very likely,” the young man said ; and there 
was acrid irony in his tone. 

Liz sobbed with redoubled energy. 

Then there was a long’ silence, only broken by the intermittent noise 
of the lady’s lamentation. Her face turned away, crushed with painful 
force, one would think, upon the hard, prickly horse-hair cushions of the 
sofa; her frame convulsed by the intensity of her emotion; her sighs 
long-drawn, and ornamented by numberless staccato moans, as her irre- 
pressible grief interrupts the regularity of her respiration ; her pocket- 
handkerchief compressed into a creased ball of cambric, moist with tears. 
Thus, in her attitude of extreme abandonment upon the sofa, she pre- 
sented to the eyes of her lover a picture of desolation and despair, which 
was certainly touching, and was not altogether without attraction. 

The situation began to be a little irksome to both; yet it was not 
easy to see how it was to be disturbed and concluded. Nevertheless, 
Jemmy’s anger was cooling down; while it was evident that Liz’s state 
of tribulation could not be maintained much longer at its present high 
pitch. The gentleman began to ask himself whether enough had beer 
done for vengeance-sake; the lady meditated upon the best line of con- 
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duct to pursue in the future, considered whether it was any way possi- 
ble to retrieve her position, and regain her influence over her lover. 
But then it was a question with both as to who should first disturb by 
speech the silence that prevailed. Onder certain conditions of antago- 
nism any overture for peace, any expression of a desire for a return to 
the status quo ante bellum, is almost equivalent to an avowal of defeat. 
“Who shall speak first ?” is the difficult question which arises at a par- 
ticular state of every quarrel, individual or national. 

Liz, perhaps discreetly, persisted in her attitude of woe; though now 
her tears were dry, and her sobs had ceased. So at length Jemmy spoke, 
perhaps deeming that, so far, he was in the position of conqueror, and 
could afford to be magnanimous,—need not shrink from the semblance of 
weakness. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of you, Liz,” he said, repeating an 
expression he had already made use of, not committing himself by enter- 
ing upon the discussion of any new matter. 

“O Jemmy, if you knew how sorry I am!” Liz moaned. 

“ Sorrow’s no good, not a bit.” 

She did not answer this, but sobbed anew at his sternness. 

“Why couldn’t you be open and above-board with me?” he asked. 
“Tt’s that I complain of, as I’ve a right to. If you didn’t love me, why 
couldn’t you act straightforward with me, and tell me so plainly, like—” 
he was about to say “like a man ;” but feeling that the comparison was 
hardly appropriate under the circumstances, he substituted the words, 
“like you ought,” which, as he himself perceived, gave rather an ineffec- 
tive tone to the sentence. 

“ But I do love you, Jemmy,” Liz interjected quickly. 

Perhaps she appreciated the weak point in his attack, and hastened 
to avail herself of it. But he deprived her interruption of its value by 
disregarding it altogether, or at least by seeming to do so. 

“You'd no call to go making a fool of me, none at all. I’d done 
nothing to deserve it of you, Liz; you know I hadn’t. I’m sure, I’ve 
been free and open enough. I haven’t told you no lies, nor nothing of 
that sort; there’s been no humbug about me—you can’t say there has 
been. Of course, if a gurl can’t like a feller, she can’t, and there’s an end 
of it—and she ain’t to blame, and I don’t blame you for that; though if 
you don’t like me, perhaps there’s others as do, and will be glad to get 
the chance you've had, and chucked away.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Jemmy,” she cried piteously. 

But he didn’t heed her. 

“ But why lie about it? why humbug a feller? that’s what I say; 
why play off-and-on? Do you think other people ain’t got no more 
feelin’s than you have, you,—you wicked gurl, you? Yes; you may 
well cry. You've need to hide your head and be ashamed, you have, 
Folks can’t help their likings; and if you'd told me plain, ‘No, Jemmy. 
as a friend I respect you, but nothing more, and I’m looking some where 
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else for a husband ;’ there’d been no harm done; and I’d have gone away, 
and perhaps I’d have looked some where else for a wife,—and found one, 
I dare say,—for there’s gurls enough in the world, God knows, and good 
ones, too,—at any rate, gurls that have got more feelin’ hearts than you 
have. But that was too honest for you, that was. You must needs tell 
lies, you must; and make a fool of me; and let me go on buying things 
against the time I thought I was going to be married.” And here his 
voice faltered a little, and he blinked vigorously, as though in an effort to 
repress the tears gathering in his eyes. ‘‘ But what did it matter to you, 
what trouble I took, or what money I spent; and I’ve often gone without 
my meals,—not that I didn’t want them,—quite the contrary,—so as I 
might save the money to buy furniture with. What did you care: and 
the moment my back was turned you were sniggering about with young 
Gifford, writing letters to him, and making believe as you loved him, and 
none but him. He’s a conceited young ass, that’s what he is; and he’ll 
have a bright bargain if he gets you. I don’tenvy him. And you'll have 
another if you get him. I’m ashamed of you, Liz, I am. And I’ve known 
you ever since you were so high ; and your own cousin too. I don’t believe 
you’ve any more heart than that sofa-cushion, there; no, nor so much.” 

“Oh, don’t, Jemmy, don’t,” she whined. 

“ And now I’m to be laughed, and chaffed, and jeered at! What do 
you think Dawkins will say of it all? What will all the fellows at 
Gashford’s say? They won’t all come down upon me like a cartload of 
bricks, I suppose? No; I dare say not,—not at all. Do you think I 
shall ever hear the last of it? do you think they won’t be always grinning 
over it, and throwing it in my face, that I’ve let a gurl like you make a 
fool of me? And the stupidest amongst them will have a right to crow 
over me, and say it served me right for giving myself such airs. And 
this is all your doing, Liz—yours and young Gifford’s; and a precious 
piece of work you’ve made of it all between you.” And then, perhaps 
at some loss for further words, he resumed his former cry, “O Liz, I 
wouldn’t have believed it of you.” 

“Don’t be so hard upon me, Jemmy !” 

And she tried again to effect a lodgment upon his shoulder, to secure 
a change of resting-place for her head; but he shook her off roughly. 

_ “Don’t, Jemmy, don’t. Indeed, I haven’t deserved this; at least, 
not all of it. I don’t love young Gifford,—indeed I don’t; nor never 
have. I don’t love any body but you.” 

“You don’t love young Gifford?” he said, turning sharply, with a 
bitter sneer upon his face. 

“JT don’t,—there !” Liz cried stoutly. 

“ You needn’t tell any more lies about it now, Liz. It’s no go. It’s 
a little too late in the day. You'll say next you haven’t written to him, 
haven’t received letters from him.” 

“No; I won’t say that, Jemmy, because it wouldn’t be true,” Liz 
said gently. 
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“Qh, indeed! Don’t let that hinder you. It would be a pity to 
be too particular. I wouldn’t be if I was you;” and he laughed mock- 
ingly. 

eR I deserve it, Jemmy,” she said, dabbing her eyes with her ball of 
a handkerchief. ‘‘ You're right not to believe me, after what's happened. 
But I did it for the best, indeed I did. I see now how wrong it was of 
me, but I didn’t see it then. No; I don’t deny having received letters 
from young Gifford.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” Jemmy sneered : “ the letters are on the 
floor still. It would take a good deal of swearing to make ’em disappear 
altogether. But you do admit it at last ?” 

“Yes, Jemmy,” Liz went on penitently ; “he wrote to me, and I 
answered him.” 

“Oh! you confess that too ?” 

“Yes, Jemmy; I wrote to him. It was wicked of me; but I 
couldn’t help it. He over-persuaded me. He kept on coming here to 
see me; I couldun’t prevent it. And he made me presents,—very splen- 
did presents—” 

“A ring, with his hair in-it, amongst them ?” 

“Yes, Jemmy !” with a new gasp of alarm at finding him aware of 
this gift, which she imagined to be entirely a secret. ‘ How could I 
refuse his presents? I didn’t like to offend him,—I didn’t dare—and 
he the son of father’s employer. What could I do but accept his presents, 
Jemmy ?” 

“You needn’t have written love-letters to him. You needn’t have 
told him you loved him,—needn’t have said you’d marry him,” Jemmy 
observed sternly. 

“T was over-persuaded, Jemmy; he said such fine things to me— 
made such fine promises. I hardly knew what I said or did. But 
indeed I never cared for him, Jemmy. I never loved any but you, 
indeed I never did. I'll go down on my bended knees and swear I never 
did, if you wish me to.” 

“You don’t love him ?” 

“No; nor never did. If he was standing here now, I’d tell him so 
to his face,” she cried, with some passion. 

“You can write and say as much in a letter; that will do as well.” 

There was a quiet sarcasm about his tone that was certainly galling. 

“ Will you forgive me then, Jemmy ?” she asked meekly. 

“ Write first; we'll see about the rest of it afterwards. Pick up 
those letters from the floor,—every one,—I’m watching you—don’t try 
on any tricks ;—there’s one fallen under the sofa.” 

“’ What shall I do with them ?” 

She felt hurt at his severe suspicion of her; but there was nothing 
to do now but to endure it. 

“We'll send them back to him, enclosed in a letter. You shall write 
it—I'll dictate it. You will tell him that you don’t love him, and never 
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did; that your engagement with him is at an end for ever,—that he is 
never to come here again, and that you never wish to see him any more. 
Get your desk and begin.” 

Liz, with somewhat disconcerted looks, complied. Jemmy was mas- 
ter of the situation. 

“Stop !” he said suddenly, “Go upstairs and fetch the ring with his 
hair in it;—we’ll send that back too.” 

“ You won’t insult him like that, Jemmy,” Liz implored. “ Don’t 
Jemmy, don’t. He'll be terribly offended.” 

“That's his look out,” Mr. Stap observed calmly. 

“But it won't be safe, sending it by post,” she suggested, interposing 
a feeble obstacle. 

“Tt sha’n’t go by post,—I’ll take the packet myself, this evening, up 
to the West End. Go and get the ring.” 

She left the room and ascended the stairs. She was some time absent ; 
indeed, she found time to scribble a hurried note, which she intrusted to 
Nance, the servant, with instructions to take it quietly to the post-office 
at once. Then she returned to the parlour with the ring in her hand. 

“ You’ve been a long time gone,” Jemmy remarked. 

“Yes; I couldn’t find the ring at first, and afterwards grandfather 
wanted me, and kept me talking in the kitchen.” 

These statements were both entirely untrue; but falsehood came very 
naturally to this young woman, apparently. 

“Sit down and begin. Write ‘ Sir.’” 

“ Mayn’t I say ‘ Dear Sir’ ?” 

“ Certainly not,” Mr. Stap cried peremptorily. 

Liz obeyed. She had by this time quite recovered her cheerfulness, 
and she proceeded with the task imposed upon her with a readiness and 
alacrity that fairly surprised her lover. He had not been prepared for so 
complete a victory over Herbert Gifford; at such a decided settlement of 
his claims to the hand of Liz. 

“T suppose it’s true, then,” he muttered; “and she doesn’t really 
care for him.” 

But he tested her further by increasing the severity of the terms of the 
letter. Hope must have been effectively stifled in the bosom of the most 
enthusiastic and sanguine of lovers by such a document, which was 
almost barbarous in its stringency. Still Liz did not flinch; wielded her 
pen composedly : took pains with her writing—not hurrying ; pausing 
now and then to enter into calm discussions touching the spelling of par- 
ticular words, and jauntily folding up the letter at last, and neatly 
arranging its enclosures, so as to make a compact parcel. It was duly 
sealed—with the top of a thimble—and directed. 

“He shall have it to-night,” Jemmy said grimly; and he thrust 
the packet into his pocket. ‘TI hope he'll like it when he does get it.” 

Liz approached him; her head on one side, her eyes very radiant, a 
winning smile upon her !ips. 
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“And now we've made it up again, Jemmy, haven’t we?” 

And she rested her ringletted head upon his shoulder. This time she 
was not shaken off. 

“ Perhaps,” he said simply. 

The word did not convey much encouragement. 

“ Let’s be friends again.” And she kissed him. 

“T’m afraid you're a bad lot, Liz,” he said, with a laugh. 

“No I’m not. It’s you who’ve been to blame. How could you think 
that I loved any body but you, dearest?” 

And then they were reconciled. 

“You must stop and have tea, Jemmy. Yes; and you shall have 
such a nice red-herring with it! You must,—I insist upon it.” 

To have seen that quiet, snug, pleasant tea-table, no one would have 
imagined that a calm so profound and delightful had been ushered in 
by a storm so tremendous. After an hour or two, Jemmy took his 
leave. 

“You will take those letters away then ?” she said, with arch, appeal- 
ing eyes. 

“Of course, Liz. I’m not quite such a fool as you think me, per- 
haps.” 

Upon that they parted, with perfect good humour, however. 

“The spiteful little monkey!” Liz said, as the street-door slammed, 
and Jemmy passed up the street. ‘But I'll serve him out for it, some 
day; and he won’t make so much mischief as he expects. I wonder 
how he got hold of those letters, though? What on earth could have 
made father give them up to him I can’t think.” 

Then she sat down to the piano, ran up and down the sca'es, com- 
mencing to sing presently. The air she selected was a favourite of Her- 
bert Gifford’s,—“ Ever thine—only thine,” or some such words. It was 
sugary sentimental in character ; she imparted to it considerable expres- 
sion; and several wrong notes. 

Which did she love the more,—Mr. Stap or Mr. Gifford, janitor ? 
In truth, it is hard to say. But, as we have before taken occasion to 
inform the reader, Liz loved admiration dearly. Perhaps it was the only 
love of which she was capable; she is not the first who has been so 
circumscribed in the faculty of affection. She wished to retain both her 
admirers; not for their sakes, but for her own. She had no thought 
of the pain she might inflict,—tribute must be paid to her vanity ; 
and she had no more compunctions concerning the sacrifice of the 
peace and happiness of her lovers, to satisfy her appetite for admira- 
tion, than she would have had about the slaughter of a lamb or a chicken 
for her dinner, if she were hungry in another sort of way. And the 
worst part of the greed of vanity is that, as in the case of the boa 
constrictor, it insists upon devouring its prey alive. The victims are 
consumed living and breathing by a gradual process; their fate is a dis- 
tressing one, to say the least of it; and they don’t even have the satis- 
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faction of interfering with or limiting in any way the future digestive 
powers of their destroyer, very soon again hungering after fresh food. 


The entrances to the houses in Cumberland Crescent, Hyde Park, are 
at the back, in a rather narrow street, the doors being sheltered by por- 
ticos of like design in a sort of builder’s cheap Renaissance style of 
architecture. Ofcourse the congregation of some eighty or a hundred 
of these porticos of facsimile pattern, arranged at equal distances, was 
likely to be monotonous in effect; and in the case of Cumberland Cres- 
cent, seen from the north or rear, it was so decidedly. The architect 
had not troubled himself to struggle with this difficulty, holding, perhaps, 
that there is something to be said even in favour of monotony. It is 
generally striking, it must be allowed, only it doesn’t strike pleasantly. 

But a good deal may be done in the way of improvement of the 
monotonous and the dull, and in courting the eye of the critical contem- 
plator, by the judicious application of colour. It is astonishing how a 
few flecks of scarlet and yellow and bright blue will illumine and give a 
sort of beauty to a blank and dreary picture. So when, upon the door- 
steps under the porticos in Cumberland Crescent, there were to be seen 
standing the superb retainers of the great in easy attitudes and variegated 
liveries,—brilliant in their hues as the plumage of tropical birds,—the 
scene was benefited in a remarkable degree, and was very near to being 
picturesque in character: its monotony, dullness, and repetition, cream- 
painted stucco and cheap Renaissance, notwithstanding. 

Mr. Stap, with Herbert’s letters in his pocket, approached the door 
of Mr. Gifford’s house. 

It was in the evening. The street-lamps were lit, but the daylight 
had not wholly gone. It was the interval between dinner and tea, and 
Mr. Gifford’s lofty-mannered footman had some leisure. He stood be- 
neath the portico “to get a breath of hair,” as he expressed it. He 
poised himself on his shapely legs, rocking himself to and fro jauntily, 
now resting on his toes, now on his heels, plying a toothpick, humming 
an opera air, and occasionally projecting his floured head to interchange 
disjointed conversation with the young man next door (in a canary and 
silver uniform) anent their respective “ fam’lies,” the odds on the Leger, 
their approaching departure from Town, and an incoherent piece of 
scandal detrimental to the character of Lord Dashbury’s “ gentleman”— 
whoever he might be. 

“Ts this Mr. Gifford’s ?” Mr. Stap inquired. 

He was not heard at first—at least he had to repeat the question 
before he could obtain an answer. Meanwhile the “ lofty-mannered” 
scrutinised him closely, with his toothpick stuck between his lips as 
though it were a cigar of distinguished flavour, and he could not be in- 
terrupted in the pleasure of smoking it. But he condescended to say 
“Yes” at last, putting as much insolence into his manner of uttering the 
word as was any way possible. 
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“Tt’s Mr. Herbert Gifford I want. Can I see him?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Ts he out?” 

“ Well, he’s not in.” 

Mr. Stap did not stop to investigate upon what principle the lofty- 
mannered made this distinction. 

“T’'ll leave this letter for him. Mind, it’s important. He’s to have 
it directly he comes in. Do you hear?” 

“ Who's it from?” the lofty-mannered asked, as he took the packet, 
examined it curiously, and then held it before his mouth, using it as a 
screen for a yawn. 

“ What’s that to you?” and Mr. Stap turned away angrily. “I 
don’t wonder at there beiny Chartists and Red Republicans,” he muttered, 
as he strode away in haste to reach less aristocratic regions, “so long as 
there are those beasts in plush about the world.” 

The footman, unconscious, or at least careless, of the wrath he had 
excited, loitered a little longer, playfully tapping each of his finger-tops 
seriatim with the packet, as though he were striking different notes of a 
musical instrument, gossiped some time further with the gentleman in 
the canary uniform, and then entered the house, clusing the street-door 
after him. He took the packet into the dining-room, where he found 
Mr. Gifford sitting alone in the twilight. He placed the packet on 
the table, by the seat Herbert had occupied during dinner, and with- 
drew. 

Mr. Gifford wore a pale and anxious—almost a suffering—look, as 
he sat alone over dessert, sipping his claret. Clare was up-stairs with her 
mother, and Herbert, finding his father but dull company,—they had both 
been speechless for about half an hour,—had stepped from the window 
into the garden in front, and was now sauntering on the lawn, smoking a 
cigar. Perhaps he had also another motive for quitting the dining-room. 

The entrance of the footman had roused Mr. Gifford from what had 
seemed to be a painful reverie. He started, emptied his glass, rose from 
his chair, and moved towards the window. 

“What's this he’s brought here for Herbert?” he said, his eye falling 
on the parcel as he passed it. He took it up, and carried it towards the 
light. 

Now, either by some original deficiency in the method of securing it, 
—possibly a sufficient amount of wax not having been used to retain the 
enclosures in their envelope,—or by reason of some accidental rough 
treatment while in Jemmy’s pocket, or due to the playful tapping ad- 
ministered by the footman,—whatever the reason, the packet was un- 
fastened,—the seal impressed with Liz’s thimble had given way. When 
Mr. Gifford took up the packet, the contents, quite without intention on 
his part, fell into his hands. 

“‘ A woman’s writing,” he said, as he examined the address. Then, 
at something more he saw, “Why, this is the boy’s own hand;” and 
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he frowned rather angrily. He turned back to the fireplace, and rang 
the bell. “Light the lamp in the library,” he said. And presently he 
took away the packet from the dining-room for more convenient exami- 
nation in the library. 

Herbert sauntered up and down the lawn smoking. At intervals he 
took from his pocket a letter, and read it again and again. 

“Poor Herbert!” Clare said, as she watched him now and then 
stealthily from the drawing-room balcony. But it may be noted there 
was kindly sympathy in her tone; ridicule had quite gone from it now. 

“ What can it mean?” Herbert asked. 

The post had brought him a hurried note from Liz Moyle. This had 
preceded the arrival of Mr. Stap and the packet of letters by a few mi- 
nutes only. But the note was so brief, and had evidently been written in 
such haste, that he had some difficulty in comprehending its meaning, 
and in deciphering it. Only he could make out that he was called Liz’s 
“dearest Herbert,” and “ her own darling pet ;” that there had been “a 
discovery ;’ and that “they” (who were they?) “were very, very angry 
with her ;” that she had been obliged to do what she had done, but that 
she was still, still the same, and would ever remain so; that she had 
acted under most cruel compulsion, had been forced to write what she 
had written; but he was to be sure and take care of the packet of letters, 
and give them all back to her again, and, of course, the ring with his dear 
hair in it;” and so on. 

What was this about the packet of letters? What did Liz mean? 
What could be the matter ? 

The lofty-mannered footman approached him from the house. 

“Has any one called for me, Joseph? Has any thing been left for 
me ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; a young man come with a small parcel. I left it in the 
dining-room, on the table, by your plate. I thought you was going back 
again to the dining-room ; and, if you please, after tea, master would 
like to see you in the library. Master won’t take any tea, not hisself. 
I’ve took the hurn up; and Miss Clare begged me to say as tea was quite 
ready.” 

Herbert returned to the dining-room, but he could not find the packet, 
which fact was not, perhaps, to be much marvelled at under the circum- 
stances. Surprised and disappointed, he went up-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* \ DISGRACEFUL CONNEXION.” 


In the drawing-room he bent over the tea-tray to whisper in Clare’s 
ear, 

“The governor wants to see me presently in the library. I’m afraid 
he’s found out something.” 

“Pray be careful, Herbert, what you say or do. He'll be very 
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angry. Don’t be frightened; but pray don’t do any thing to make him 
more angry still. Be patient and reasonable, Herbert; don’t be in too 
great a hurry to answer him, and remember that he’s your father, and 
that I’m your friend, and have some influence, and will do all I can to 
help you, indeed I will ;’’ and she pressed his hand affectionately. 

Herbert was inclined to be rather afraid of his father at all times. 
Especially he dreaded interviews with him in the library ; a request to 
attend these always signified to him a “row” or a “blowing up,” as he 
expressed it. Indeed, the book-shelves in that room had been the wit- 
nesses of various scenes between father and son, more or less angry. The 
pulsation of the young man’s heart quickened considerably as he turned 
the door-handle, and stood in the parental presence. 

Mr. Gifford was sitting at a large leather-covered writing-table, upon 
which a green-shaded lamp shed down a mellow circle of light. He had 
been perusing the correspondence enclosed in Liz Moyle’s letter, dictated 
by Mr. Stap. 

“T knew he was dull; but I didn’t think he was such a fool as this 
shows him to be,” he had muttered, as with angry contemptuous eyes 
he glanced over his son’s writings. 

“Ts that you, Herbert ?” he asked, looking up as the young man en- 
tered. “Take a chair, please,—that one near the table.” 

The position indicated was well within the lamp’s circle of light. He 
spoke with a cold grave composure, which, as Herbert well knew, was 
really more to be dreaded than a manner evidencing excitement would 
have been. 

“Quite by accident a letter, with enclosures, addressed to you has 
fallen into my hands.” 

Then Herbert drew a long breath, the muscles of his hand tightened 
in his anxiety until his finger-nails were wounding his palms, and his 
forehead grew damp. He knew now what the “row” was about. The 
interview did not promise to be a very agreeable one. 

“T need not say how purely accidental this has been. Of course I 
should never have dreamt of opening any letter which came here addressed 
to you. But this was brought into the dining-room in the dark ; it came 
into my hands; the seal was broken; and at once, almost before I was 
myself aware of it, I became possessed of its contents.” 

“That infernal fool Joseph!’ Herbert muttered; and, could he have 
had his way, the lofty-mannered would have been that instant dismissed 
from his situation in Cumberland Crescent. 

“The enclosures,” Mr. Gifford continued, “are in your own hand- 
writing, and appear to be letters in what I must call a most absurd and 
extravagant character, addressed to a young person—a female—whom it 
seems you feel yourself at liberty to call ‘ your dearest Liz,’ and to whom, 
I gather, you have presented a lock of your hair neatly set in dead gold. I 
presume that you will admit that these letters are written by you?” 

“Yes, they are mine,” Herbert said, shifting his position in his chair 
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nervously. The calm polite irony of his father’s tone was very irritating ; 
and then, to think that he should have lived to hear the queen of his soul 
—“his own Liz” —designated “a young person—a female !” 

“ Well, these precious documents of yours, I find, are returned to you 
in what strikes me as an extremely sensible letter. The young woman 
may have acted with some imprudence, not altogether unpardonable, all 
things considered, in having permitted you to address her so frequently, 
and for so long a period. ‘To judge by the dates of your letters, you first 
made her acquaintance and commenced your correspondence with ier 
now some months back; but she has at length become fully conscious of 
the futility of the whole business. That is creditable to her good sense. 
You had better read the letter yourself. Give it me back when you have 
done so.” 

Mr. Gifford handed to his son Liz Moyle’s, or rather Jemmy Stap’s, 
letter. The severity of its language, its abruptness and utterly uncompro- 
mising nature, would possibly have wounded him acutely, but that he had 
in his pocket Liz’s second letter, read by the light of which the first as- 
sumed a very different signification. Liz had supplied him with an anti- 
dote to Mr. Stap’s bane. ‘Those cruel words mattered little enough : they 
were but words. “It must have pained the poor girl very much to have 
written them,” he thought; “but, with the explanation I have received, 
they are nothing to me now. She loves mestill; she will love me always ; 
and not the less for the trials we have both endured, are still enduring.” 
So he consoled himself, as he read and returned the letter to his father. 

Mr. Gifford was perhaps a little surprised that the perusal had dis- 
turbed his son so slightly ; but without comment he resumed, 

“The signuture, as I read it, is ‘ Elizabeth Moyle.’ The note appears 
to be written from ‘Whitfield Street, Tottenham-court Road.’” His 
tone was bitterly contemptuous as be read the address. ‘I have come to 
the conclusion that this young woman is some relation—the daughter 
possibly—of the elderly man in my office—William Moyle. That is so?” 

“ She is his daughter,” Herbert said in a low voice. 

“Oh, his daughter. And to such a man’s daughter you have, unknown 
to me, and I presume to all your relations and friends,—you have offered 
the precious gift of your hand and heart?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And have had moreover to endure the mortification of meeting with 
refusal and rejection from such a quarter, the return.of your letters, and 
this pretty token of regard, the ring with your hair in it.” 

To this Herbert made no answer. He turned down his eyes, and be- 
gan marking out the pattern of the carpet with the toe of his boot. 

“There’s something more in this than I yet know of,” Mr. Gifford 
muttered. He had been speaking hitherto in rather a subdued tone, 
which, but for an occasional tinge of irony and bitterness, would have 
been musical and pleasant to hear. He now raised his voice and de- 
manded sharply, 
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“Well, sir, have you nothing to urge in explanation of the wretched 
folly of your conduct ?” 

Herbert started. With a scared look, he bit his lip, but for the mo- 
ment could find no answer to his father’s inquiry. 

“You have nothing to say ?” 

“‘I—I loved her,” Herbert pleaded feebly, “and—” he was about to 
add possibly, that his love had been returned, or that at least he tad 
been made to believe so. But in the face of the stern letter he had just 
read, he must have felt that some inconvenience would attend such a 
statement. 

“You loved her? Humph! I regret I cannot congratulate you on 
your choice. But may I ask if you purposed to adhere scrupulously to 
the terms of your proposal? to love and marry, both? or was the last part 
of the project a mere flourish of words to give value and glory fur a time 
to the offer of your affections, but eventually to be withdrawn, and at no 
time invested with serious meaning ?” 

“T meant what I said,” Herbert explained gloomily. “I loved, and 
would have married her.” 

“Yes; I believe there is more of the foul than the knave about you, 
even in your dealings with matters which are often held to carry with 
them some excuse for knavery.” And Mr. Gifford sneered unpleasantly. 
Then his tone changed as he went on: “ But I don’t wish to import bad ~ 
feeling into the case. Heaven knows the thing is bad enough as it is; 
there is no need for either of us to make it worse. How grieved and 
offended I am at this matter, I will not say. I will leave it to you to 
estimate my feelings on the subject. That a son of mine should have 
acted towards me with such foolish treachery, is very painful to me. But 
an opportunity we could neither of us have calculated upon has occurred 
for bringing this sad business to a satisfactory conclusion. Strange to 
say, the young woman has of herself, as it seems, decided to release you 
from the rash engagement in which you have entangled yourself. You 
cannot be too thankful that this has so happened. The affair might have 
led to the most inconvenient results. All, however, can now be satisfac- 
torily arranged. You are freed from your promise. So far there is an end 
of the thing. Pray let it be a caution to you in the future; and for my 
part, I will undertake never to let the subject be again mentioned between 
us; but upon one condition: you will pledge me your word as a gentle- 
man that you will not attempt to renew this disgraceful connexion or any 
sort of acquaintance with—Miss Moyle, I suppose I must call her; that 
you will not see or correspond with her again in the future. Promise me 
this,” 

But Herbert did not speak; his hands trembled; he was still busy 
drawing on the carpet with his toe. He moved about uneasily, conscious 
that his father’s eyes were fixed upon him, though he did not dare to meet 
their sharp, stern, inquiring glance, which seemed to him invested with 
a probing, drilling effect, by no means pleasant to endure. 
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“Let us look back a little at the past, Herbert,” Mr. Gifford said 
calmly, but not unkindly. ‘I don’t think you’ve had much reason to 
complain of me hitherto. It seems to me I have been tolerably lenient, 
not to say indulgent, with you; and we've been very fair friends alto- 
gether. I haven't interfered with you much, haven’t often crossed your 
inclinations, haven’t asked you many questions. You've led a pleasant, 
easy, irresponsible life up to now. You've done or left undone what 
things you pleased. You’ve made any friends you fancied,—gone hither 
and thither just as the whim of the moment moved you. You've had a 
liberal allowance of money; and when you felt tempted to exceed it, I 
don’t remember ever making much difficulty about meeting your wishes, 
and furnishing you with an increased supply. I’ve never teased you 
with inquiries into your mode of life. I know the sort of lives that young 
men lead nowadays. I have been young myself, and I am quite aware 
that much allowance has to be made for the wild-oat period of life, though 
Heaven knows my own youth was passed very differently to yours, I 
have never sought for any intimate acquaintance with the follies you may 
have been guilty of; for I always thought that you would stop at folly; I 
had never dreamt of your going beyond. I always considered that there was 
a tacit, honourable understanding between us to that effect. But I have 
been deceived. By a mere chance I have become possessed of proof of a 
long-continued system of treason on your part. You appear to have alto- 
gether lost sight of the position you occupy as my son, and have permitted 
yourself to become the associate—the intimate friend and associate—of 
some people in a very inferior walk of life. Why should you place your- 
self on terms of equality with my clerk and servant, retained in my em- 
ployment of late years, much less by reason of any value I place upon 
his services, or any respect I have for him personally, than because of my 
unwillingness to sever his connexion with my firm, which has been main- 
tained over a long course of years? But, worse than this, you have 
wished to ally yourself with this man’s daughter, to sully my name by a 
degraded marriage. This is the return you make to me, the shameful 
return you make for the confidence I have placed in you, for the liberality 
of my treatment of you. I now interfere,—as well I may,—and I say” 
(and here he raised his voice) “that this shall not be. I will not have it. 
Away with this disgraceful connexion! As to your marrying, when the 
proper time arrives,—at present you are too young to think of such a 
thing,—I have views of my own on the subject, which you shall be duly 
informed of, and with which you will comply. But for this engagement, 
it is utterly at an end. You will give me your promise, therefore, that 
you will not attempt to renew it; and I will take pains to see that you 
keep your word.” 

“ But if—ifI can’t give this promise?” Herbert suggested with timid 
sullenness. 

“You will please yourself,” Mr. Gifford said icily ; “ only, failing this 
promise on your part, you will be kind enough to regard me as a stranger 
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henceforth. You will understand that my house is no longer your home; 
that all intercourse between us is at end; and you will take your hat and 
quit my roof, and not again return to it until I send for you, which will 
not be soon, I give you my word.” 

Herbert was silent. For some minutes he sat pale and motionless. 

“T have no desire to hurry your decision,” his father resumed ; “ only 
it is necessary that we should come to a distinct understanding on this 
subject before we part. Will you give me this promise or not? Are we 
henceforth to be friends or strangers? If you decide in favour of the 
latter, you will remember that I at once relieve myself of all charge and 
responsibility in regard to you. You will go away from here. You will 
lead what manner of life may seem good to you. Earning your liveli- 
hood in your own way, entirely without assistance or hope of assistance 
from me. Which is to be, Herbert?” 

After a pause, the young man said very faintly, “I promise.” 

“Of course you do.” And Mr. Gifford gave a sharp, harsh laugh. 
“We'll say no more about it, then. I’ll keep these letters for the present. 
Shake hands. We're friends again now. I won’t detain you longer.” 
And then Herbert left the room abruptly. 

“Well, Herbert dear, what has happened ?” Clare asked anxiously. 

“ He knows all. I’ve promised to give her up, never to see her more.” 
And Herbert wiped his forehead. “I’m terribly thirsty. Get me a glass 
of water, will you, Clare?” 

“‘Tt’s the best thing that could have happened, Herbert, my poor boy ; 
indeed it is. You'll think so yourself some day.” 

“Oh, don’t you say so, Clare,” he cried ruefully. “I’m the most 
miserable beggar on this earth—I know I am; and I've given her up 
without a struggle. I’m a wretched coward; I’m not worthy of her. 
She would despise me if she knew of it; and she would be quite right. 
And yet I love her more than ever !” 

He lighted his candle, and went to bed. Not that he was sleepy; 
but he felt unfit for society, and longed to be alone. He passed a wretched 
night. 

But the morning brought a note, which he read with stealthy, guilty 
joy. Liz wrote yet again to assure him of her affection, notwithstanding 
the return of the letters. She went on to request that, for the present, 
he would discontinue his visits to Whitfield Street, “in case spies should 
be set upon them.” But she informed him that she would probably be 
walking on the north side of Fitzroy Square about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and wondered if there was any chance of meeting there and then 
“her own dearest darling Herbert.” And it was this girl, who loved 

‘him ‘so truly and tenderly, he had promised his father to surrender for 
ever ! 

Then he began to consider whether it was absolutely incompatible 
with the terms of his pledge that he should meet her on the north side of 
Fitzroy Square, as proposed. The promise, of course, could have no effect 
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as against chance meetings; but could this be fairly called a chance 
meeting’? But if it could not, was he not entitled to one last interview ? 
Was it not in some measure implied in the compact that he should see her 
once more, to inform her of the cruel circumstances of which he had been 
the victim, to explain to her how unavoidable it was that they should 
part for ever, to interchange with her eternal adieux, and thenceforth 
strictly to adhere to both letter and spirit of his promise? He be- 
gan to think that this was so; and in time he became quite convinced 
of it. 


About noon Mr. Gifford, at his office in the City, called his clerk, 
William Moyle, into his private room. 

“ Moyle,” he said quietly, “I find my son has been a frequent visitor 
at your house.” 

“Indeed! I was unaware—I did not know—I had no idea,” William 
Moyle stammered, in much confusion. 

“ His visits have been going on for a considerable time,” his master 
continued, not noticing the attempt at apology or explanation ; “have 
been encouraged by you and your family, with a particular object.” 

The clerk hesitated. 

“We could hardly prevent his paying us the honour of a call now 
and then, sir, if he was disposed to be so kindly condescending,” he said, 
with a cringing smile, rubbing his hands together nervously. 

“The object I allude to,” Mr. Gifford resumed, “ is simply this: you 
have a daughter; it has seemed to you and yours a promising plan to 
entangle my foolish boy in an engagement with her. You have been 
scheming to contrive for her what has seemed to you a very advantageous 
match.” 

“Indeed, sir, I never dreamt of such a thing,” William Moyle cried, 
considerably agitated. 

“Yet such an engagement exists, or rather did exist. It could hardly 
have gone on without your knowledge or your sanction. In plain words, 
I charge you with very shameful conduct. Have you any explanation to 
offer? I may as well state at once, that protestations of ignorance or in- 
nocence on your part are thrown away upon me. I simply don’t believe 
them for a moment.” 

The clerk waited for a few moments. His manner underwent a change. 
His servile, humble air was exchanged for a nervous, spasmodic courage, 
that had something insolent about it. 

“ Hard words, sir!” he jerked out, in a louder tone. “But I have to 
recollect that I am a father too,—that I owe a duty to my child, sir, as 
you do to yours. A poor girl, without a mother now,—my only child,— 
I can’t have her put upon or trifled with.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” his master interrupted angrily. 

“No offence, Mr. Gifford; but I stand upon my rights. I won't 
allow any one to play fast and loose with my daughter. You will make 
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an allowance for a father’s feelings. If my daughter's affections have 
been entrapped—” 

“ Entrapped !” 

“The law will help me, sir; it won’t see me wronged, nor my child 
either. Your son must be made to know thut he cannot with impunity 
trample upon even the humblest in the land. He canbe kept to his word; 
he can be compelled to make his promise good.” 

“You are very insolent. You can hardly be sober, I think. But 
you have betrayed yourself. I see you have an intimate acquaintance 
with the facts of the case—that is, with not quite all of them. Any pro- 
mises my son may have made, he is now fully absolved from. Here are 
his letters, returned to him, in a letter from your daughter, releasing him 
in formal terms from the insane engagement he had entered into.” 

With a cry of stupid amazement and baffled rage, William Moyle 
beheld the letters he had rifled from his daughter’s workbox in the hands 
of his employer, and the note returning them in Liz’s own writing. 

“Tt can’t be; it’s not true; it’s a trick—a forgery !” he gasped out. 

“That will do. We've had quite enough of this. Now leave my 
room.” 

Pale and trembling, William Moyle went back into the outer office. 
His hand shook so he could hardly hold his pen; his limbs gave way 
under him as he tried to climb up to his high seat. Presently he went 
out—to the public-house. 

Later in the day he was called again into his employer's private 
room. 

“You will make out a memorandum, Moyle, of the salary due to you 
up to next quarter-day, and sign a receipt for it. I will at once draw a 
cheque for the amount.” 

“ Discharged !” he cried desperately. 

“T shall be happy to state in your favour, in reply to any inquiries 
your future employers may make in that respect, that you have retained 
your situation in this office during a long course of years, have, upon the 
whole, given satisfaction, and that we part by mutual agreement.” 

“Discharged! Don’t do it, sir; don’t do it!” 

“T have nothing more to say, Moyle. You will do as I direct; and 
at once, if you please. You need not trouble yourself to come here again 
after to-day. I have no further need of your services. If you will hear 
a word of advice, with a view to your obtaining the good opinion of those 
with whom you may be engaged in the future, I would caution you to 
be more temperate in your habits. I fear you have recourse to stimu- 
lants with a sad frequency. Drink has ruined many a man’s prospects, 
tosay nothing of his health. I regret to find that you are even now not 
quite sober.” 

“ Discharged,” the clerk cried thickly, “at a moment's notice, after 
all these long years of faithful service !” 

“T have nothing more to say, Moyle.” 
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“ But I have; and I say, don’t do it, don't do it, sir !” 

He spoke with wild vehemence. 

“What do you mean by addressing me in this strange manner? 
Leave the room, sir, this moment.” 

“T say, don’t do it; not for my sake, but for your own. ‘Take care 
what you do, Mr. Gifford ; think of the past, and take care !” 

“Do you dare to threaten me? Do you presume to remind me of the 

ast ?” 
' And a frown gathered on Richard Gifford’s forehead. 

“Don’t do it, I say!” the clerk repeated, raising his voice to a scream. 
“Be warned! You are very brave now; you think you have nothing to 
fear, that you are safe and secure—because he is dead.” 

“‘ How dare you, sir?” 

“Take care, I say, how you injure me, how you treat me thus cruelly. 
Be warned! Bryan Tredgold has left a son!” 











Co Arms! 


Wortp! to arms! 
Do you shrink ? 
What! shrink when the hoofs of the Cossack are crushing 
The bosom of mother, the tonsure of priest, 
And the youth of a nation, pain-maddened, is rushing 
On visible doom, as to tourney or feast ? 
When the savagest hell-hounds that ever existed 
Are hunting the tender and brave of our race, 
And the lash of the insolent Tartar is twisted 
With mock of defiance, and cracked in your face,— . 
Do you shrink ? 


World! to arms! 
Do you shrink, gallant France, when the blood of a nation 
Ne’er stinted for you, for itself flows in vain ? 
Aroused by the might of a grand inspiration, 
Avenge with your war-clang the souls of the slain! 
If you shrink, may you never know ending or respite 
To strife internecine and factional hate, 
Except when the hand of liberticide despot 
Imposes on all one opprobrious fate! 
France ! to arms! 


Do you shrink ? 
You! politic Austria! now that you only, 
If feebly you hesitate, hasten your doom ? 
IIave you yet not discovered that, sclfish and loncly, 
An empire but marches blindfold to the tomb ? 
Let a penitent sword, in sublime vindication 
Of Freedom, its manifold mischiefs undo : 
If you shrink, may the multiplied wrongs of each nation 
You ever have outraged be hurled back on you! 
Do you shrink ? 


World! to arms! 
O my beautiful Italy, naught of misgiving 
Doth trouble the summons that touches your pride : 
The graves of your slaughtered are fresh, but your living 
Are throbbing to conquer, or sleep at their side. 
VOL. 1X. T 
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By your maidens equipped, in whose beauty exult you, 
Your sons must make ready with pennon and sheen 
To go straight. If you shrink —but I will not insult you, 
Who, often unfortunate, never were mean! 
Then, to arms! 


World! to arms! 
Do you shrink ? 
Shiink! England! what! shrink when intoxicate Tartar, 
Deriding your wrath, rides in blood to the waist ? 
When the flesh of the virgin, the bones of the martyr, 
The breast of the matron, are bared and defaced ! 
Do you deem diplomatic frivolities ample 
To save you your title of moral and just, 
When a horde of ensanguined barbarians trample 
Mankind and remonstrance alike in the dust? 
England shrink ! 
No! to arms! 


All! to arms! 
Will you wait till behind the impassable rampart 
Of winter they laugh at your impotent rage, 
And your war-nostrils frozen, your iron-clads hampered, 
Destruction—then “ Order”—shall swoop on the stage? 
Yes ! the spring will come back and unbar ye the ocean, 
But will not the sinews relax of the slain: 


Swift, to arms! Set the vengeance-charged tumbrils in motion, 
As dread as God's thunder, as blest as his rain! 
Atrrep AusTIN. 


Hai’ y Lodge, July 25th, 1863. 





Goddesses—free and Casy. 


THERE is an anecdote told of one of the most illustrious composers, that 
whenever he set about a new opera, he first attired himself in full court- 
dress and floating powdered wig. We cannot help fancying that when- 
ever M. Capefigue commences a new compilation, he first dresses in the 
livery of a lacquey of the time of Louis XY. M. Capefigue is unique ; 
he is probably the only Bourbonist left in the world; and he ignores 
any thing that has occurred in France since the decease of Louis XVI. 
At the same time he throws the whole blame of the Revolution on that 
monarch, because he did not shoot down his beloved subjects when they 
made any tentatives for liberty ; and though he bears no liking to the 
Emperor Napoleon I., whom he would probably call the “ Corsican 
Ogre” if be dared, still he cannot help admiring the sternness which 
assassinated the Duc d’Enghien and bookseller Palm. 

M. Capefigue, although known by many compilations of various 
merits, has rendered himself conspicuous, we wight say notorious, by his 
defence of royal mistresses, whom he christens reines de la main gauche, 
in allusion to the fashion in vogue among Continental potentates of 
marrying’ ladies inferior to them with the left hand. We need hardly 
say that in M. Capefigue’s eyes every thing connected with these ladies 
assumes a couleur de rose; for by a curious ratiocination he considers that 
contact with monarchy condoned all moral offences. It is very possible, 
he will admit, for instance, that there was something rather fie-fie about 
Madame d’Etiolles; but as soon as the Marquise de Pompadour found 
favour in the royal sight, she was legitimated. In this way he has white- 
washed some ten ladies who were no better than they should be, includ- 
ing, by a strange concatenation, Aspasia and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and has completed the series with the curious volume which we now propose 
to notice.* 

According to our author, the golden age of society terminated with the 
“charming” reign of Louis XV., what time the sentimental school of 
Greuze succeeded the beribboned elegances of Watteau and Boucher. 
Morals might be no better, but simplicity and candour were affected ; 
and though ladies were not a whit more inclined to give up their lovers, 
they preferred to make love in an imitation Swiss cottage, or while tend- 
ing carefully-washed sheep in a very stage-pastoral costume. All this 
M. Capefigue ascribes to the tendency of the Nouvelle HHéloise, “a work of 
wearisome depravity.”’ This fashion extended to the court: Marie Antoi- 
nette’ herself concealed her fair hair beneath a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
and shook off that etiquette “ which is a guarantee of respect and rank.” 
The garden of Trianon still displays all the spirit of the age: there were 





* Les Déesses de la Liberté, par M. Capefigue. Paris: Amyot. 
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the dairy, the mill, the temple of Love and Friendship, the small pond, 
the lake, the factitious rocks, &c. The costume of Marmontel’s “ Shep- 
herdess of the Alps” took the place of Madame de Pompadour’s brilliant 
toilette ; the witty madrigals of Voltaire and Boufflers were laid aside on 
behalf of dissertations on political economy and philosophy ; there were 
no more “divine” suppers, with a thousand wax tapers; and, horror to 
tell, tea and milk were substituted for the precious wines which sparkled 
in the cups of the gentry. We must be very obtuse, for we cannot see 
what crime M. Capefigue can detect in this last circumstance. 

The next blot which our author hits is certainly of a graver nature. 
Up to the reign of Louis XVI. actresses had only exercised over society 
the influence of grace. ‘They were liked for their talent, their beauty, 
and sometimes for their wit. In the whole range of tragedy, from Racine 
to Crébillon, actresses had displayed a certain moral restraint and delicacy 
in their amours. ‘lake the case of Mdlle. Gaussin in proof. Bouret, the 
celebrated farmer-general, had, when a very young man, signed a blank 
promise, which he gave the lady. When he had made an enormous fortune, 
he began to grow anxious about it, and begged the lady to fill it up; the 
charming actress wrote the words, “I promise always to love the little 
Gaussin—Bovurer.” If gentlemen now and then made fools of them- 
selves about actresses, the latter were never publicly affichées as mistresses; 
they were sent to Fort |’ Evéque, with no other formality than a whim of 
the pit, or an order of tke lieutenant of police; and the haughty Mdlle. 
Clarion underwent the common law, in spite of her protestations “ that 
she only yielded to force, and that her honour remained intact,” which 
remark induced Louis XV. to say, “ Where there is nothing left, the king 
loses his rights.” 

In the reign of the pious Louis XVI. Seis a good deal of scandal 
sprang up in connexion with actresses ; ond princes ¢ and noblemen did not 
hesitate to keep them with costly pomp, and no fear of Mrs. Grundy 
before their eyes. The worst blow to morality was dealt when Marie 
Antoinette introduced the fashion of amateur theatricals; for the theatre 
soon became more powerful than the court: people took greater interest 
in the young Raucourt, Mdlle. Maillard, or Mdlle. Desgarcins, than in 
the Queen of France. When the dawn of the Revolution arrived, many 
of the queens of the boards harangued the mob, and declaimed ‘enthu- 
siastic verses for the triumph of the insurrection. Very naturally, the 
contagion of this evil example soon spread to the bourgeoises. They got 
rid of religion as a vulgar prejudice, and girls aspired to play the part of 
Rousseau’s Julie, or to the masculine devotion of the women of Sparta and 
Lacedeemon. A striking example was Lucille Duplessis, of a highly re- 
spectable family, who became the wife of Camille Desmoulins. At the 
most solemn moment, Lucille had rationalistic doubts about Deity; and 
yet she was an excellent wife, adoring her children, and courageous in 
the presence of death. A truer belief existed among the work-girls, who, 
though they liked to visit dance-rooms, were very regular in their attend- 
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ance at church. To quote Capefigue: “In these gentle and ravishing 
distractions of the Sunday of the old régime, there prevailed an honesty 
and decency which defied the Richelieus and seductive marquises, who 
received more than one lesson at the wine-shops of the Barrier. Some- 
times, through caprice or drunken fits, the great gentry visited the 
Porcherons ; if they were too free there in their amorous insolence, they 
were set upon and turned out by the sincere and strong lovers of the 
pretty dancers.” 

The dames of the Halle, too, who eventually became such bitter foes 
of monarchy, were in reality most devoted, and indeed almost bigoted, 
churchwomen, whose rule of faith was to fear God and honour tie king. 
The change was produced in them, according to M. Capefigue, by the 
attacks made in high quarters upon the queen, and which gradually 
filtered through the populace. Thus “ Monsieur” designed the monster 
found at Santa F’é-de-Bogota, devouring men and flocks. This monster 
was simply the queen, whom “ Monsieur” hated. The name of Madame 
Déficit was given to Marie Antoinette by the courtiers during the ad- 
ministration of M. Calonne, but soon made way for the hateful one of 
Madame Véto. 

“ Madame Véto avait promis 
De faire égorger tout Paris. 


” 


This odious carmagnole was merely a translation into ignoble language of 
some court couplets composed by great gentlemen at the elegant banquets 


which followed on the convocation of the States-General. The Marquises 
de Lameth and de Lafayette, once the protégés of the queen, represented 
their mistress as an obstacle to the movement of 1789, as a foreigner, an 
Austrian who sacrificed France to her family. Emissaries propagated 
these reports in the faubourgs and the Halle so artfully as to make them 
accepted as true. In this way the poissardes, whose privilege it had been 
to offer a bouquet to the queen, were found in the end offering one to 
Madame Guillotine. The Revolution naturally attracted to Paris many 
foreign women, among whom Théroigne de Méricourt was destined to 
play a somewhat prominent part. She was the daughter of a rich farmer 
near Liége, short in stature and remarkably graceful. Sbe had come to 
Paris some years prior to the Revolution, and had been beloved by several 
gentlemen, principally authors, who dragged her into the vortex of the 
Revolution. She was a regular visitor at the Constituent Assembly, where 
she appeared dressed as an Amazon. She eventually descended to the 
‘streets, where her attire aroused great admiration amid the Gardes 
Frangaises and the soldiers of Flanders, who fraternised with the people. 
Thus attired, she gave the signal on the day of August 10, and displayed 
such a thirst for ‘blood as to point out the Vicomte de Sulean to the 
massacrers, who tore him in pieces. This charming fury had become the 
idol of the Gironde, and the most intimate friend of Brissot. Attempts 
have been made to justify her conduct to Suleau, as the vengeance of de- 
ceived love; but Théroigne was long past that stage. She was angry 
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with M. de Suleau, who was a witty writer, for his rude epigrams about 
her, and for christening her the mistress of the Deputé Populus. 

We will not follow M. Capefigue through his judgment on Mesdames 
de Staél and de Genlis, as he says nothing about them which our readers 
do not know already. A revolutionary heroine who attained some notoriety 
was Olympe de Gouge, a literary lady, known by a few plays and the 
publication of some fashionable romances. Olympe suddenly affected the 
title of a political writer, in order to exalt the Duc d’Orléans and Mira- 
beau. Foundress of the popular society of women,—a somewhat hot- 
headed and grotesque association,—she singularly aided the French Revo- 
lution. She improvised odes and cantatas, which created a popular furore ; 
and being well known to the Assembly and ministers, she was sent on a 
mission to Dumouriez, in Belgium, whom she found at the head of his 
army, with two young ladies as his aides-de-camp, the Mdlles. Fernig, 
friends of the mysterious “ Pamela,” and puppets of Madame de Genlis. 
Dumouriez was fond of good living and gallantry, and people were already 
beginning to talk about the goddesses of liberty. 

The constitutional ladies, who were well educated, we must do them 
the justice of saying, did not foresee the sanguinary consequences of the 
doctrines which they developed. They were too high-bred to imitate 
women like Théroigne de Méricourt, who induced soldiers to desert by 
singing the Carmagnole. When Olympe de Gouge founded the Ladies’ 
Club, she did not think she was paving the way for scenes of debauchery 
and immorality. The Jacobins, too, acted from virtuous motives when 
they sought to impose on women ideas of abnegation and sacrifice. In 
every patriotic song of Chénier we find a mother or young wife exciting 
the warriors to combat. There may be something absurd in this plagiar- 
ism of Spartan antiquity, but nothing immoral or unchaste. The women 
regularly went to the Assemblies, knitting in hand, to display the image 
of labour in the accomplishment of a public duty, and, while suckling 
their babes, frantically applauded their favourite orators. 

The Revolution multiplied public festivals and solemn demonstrations, 
and women were summoned to play an artistic part in them. A school 
of pure materialists had sprung up in the middle of Paris, who studied 
principally beauty and form; and in their eyes the world ought to have 
but two idols,—Reason and Liberty. In order to personify these two 
ideas, and render them sensible to all, the Commune of Paris sought at 
the theatres or in society the most perfect beauties, and gave them parts 
to perform in this new paganism: Reason must be a masculine, stern, and 
strong beauty; Liberty, younger and more lissom, must be represented 
by the features of grace and loveliness. These divinities were not allowed 
any other costume beyond nudity and drapery. Incense and perfumes 
burned in golden censers in front of the altar; and, as artists were all in 
all in the Revolution, they draped their models in the antique style, in 
order to consecrate them to the new worship. 

The National Convention held festivals in honour of Nature and Rea- 
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son: when the Constitution of 1794 was proclaimed at the Champ de 
Mars, altars were every where erected to the new divinities. On the 
Place de la Bastille, on the top of a high mound, stood an immense statue, 
with the form of the ancient Isis, from whose breasts flowed pure water 
ard milk. The President Hérault de Séchelles, one of the handsomest 
men in the old Parliament, collected this water and milk in a cup, and 
drank it in celebration of the kindness of Nature. On each of the private 
altars, from the Boulevards to the Military School, young citoyennes, 
scantily clothed, represented bountiful and generous Nature. But the 
divinity Reason was at the head of all the rest, and her worship became 
public and national. The Commune of Paris chose, to honour Reason, 
the high altars of St. Roch and Notre Dame, whose holy statues were 
removed. There was on this occasion a solemn festival, and the whole 
of the Convention were present at the inauguration of the new temples. 
Very serious men regarded these theatrical ceremonies as earnest; for 
they believed they were doing a service to humanity by elevating Reason 
on the ruins of what they called prejudices. At Notre Dame, Nature 
was represented by a pretty actress, Mademoiselle Maillard, who was 
adored by the fanatic Republicans. The following couplets were written 
to celebrate the event : 
“ Sur les autels de Marie 

Nous placons la Liberté : 

De la France le Messie 

C’est la sainte Egalité. 

Nos forts sont nos cathédrales, 

Nos cloches sont des canons ; 

Notre eau bénite des balles; 

Nos oremus, nos chansons.” 
We know not whether Mdlle. Maillard felt happy amid this adoration, or 
whether the incense intoxicated her,—she was an actress, and playing her 
part; but it is certain that a great number of respectable women were com- 
pelled to act in these pagan pomps the character of the Goddess of Rea- 
son. Ifsome of these citoyennes did so spontaneously, through love of dis- 
play, others were led into it through a fear of compromising their families 
by refusing to give a public proof of their civism. At this period the 
slightest actions were attentively scrutinised; life was in the streets; 
respectable women and girls, therefore, transformed themselves into 
Goddesses of Reason or Liberty, and took part -in public processions, or 
danced round the trees of liberty. In this class of Republican women 
must be placed Madame Momoro, the daughter ofa clever engraver of 
the name of Fournier: when quite a girl, she had married the printer 
Momoro, the coryphzeus of the club of the Cordeliers, and friend of Hé- 
beft. In the midst of the solemnities of the Revolution, Madame Momoro 
represented the Goddess of Reason, as Mdlle. Maillard did her of Beauty 
and Nature. She was an exquisitely-formed woman; her black hair fell 
to her girdle; she wore the Phrygian cap on her head; in her hand was 
a pike; and a blue star-spangled mantle covered her, so as to display her 
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antique grace. Before these two plastic figures of Reason and Nature 
the entire Convention and the people knelt down and worshiped. 

Passing over Madame Roland, the Egeria of the Revolution, and 
Charlotte Corday, the murderess of Marat, we come to a woman who 
played a very remarkable part in her day. Thérése Cabarrus, daughter 
of a Spanish speculator, accompanied her father, at the age of fifteen, to 
Paris; her beauty was soon noticed, and in the early part of 1789 she 
married the Marquis de Fontenay. In 1792 the elder Cabarrus was 
arrested at Madrid, and his daughter resolved to fly to him. Stopping 
on the road at Bordeaux to visit her brother, she was arrested by the 
orders of Tallien, who, with Isabeau, was proconsul in the Gironde. At- 
<ached to him as secretary was a young spy of Robespierre, known as Jul- 
tien of Paris, a man of twenty years of age, who had the art of combining 
the songs of the Carmagnole with the prettiest boudoir madrigals. Tallien, 
on hearing of his lovely prisoner, “desired to see her, as one has the 
curiosity to salute the statue of the antique Venus.” Tallien hurried to 
the prison, and Madame de Fontenay addressed him with that air ot 
distinction which is always striking. Tallien, who was ardent, polite, 
and well educated, though only a house-steward’s son, was struck not 
only by her beauty but by her mental charms, and he at once ordered 
her liberation on bail. From this time Tallien gave up his former blood- 
thirsty conduct, and was denounced by little Jullien, the agent of the 
Committee of Public Safety. At this strange period love-affairs went on 
very rapidly, and Thérése Cabarrus, without blushing, confessed herself 
the lady friend of Tallien. In those stern Republican times the wielders 
of authority did not carry out the Lycurgan sobriety which they held up; 
and Tallien and his lady soon rendered themselves conspicuous by the 
splendid banquets which they gave at Chiteau Trompette. Gallantry 
had retained its old empire even in the Reign of Terror; and if some of 
the revolutionists behaved after the fashion of the ancient satyrs and 
goats, the majority were polite, and made love as J. J. Rousseau de- 
scribed it in the Nouvelle Hélvise. The sea-green incorruptible, alias 
Maximilian Robespierre, himself was a victim of the tender pasion. His 
heart belonged to the daughters of carpenter Duplay, his landlord, in the 
Rue Saint Honoré. Eléonore, the second-born, appeared best beloved by 
Robespierre: he read to her, in an accent of indescribable tenderness, the 
Nouvelle Heloise ; he spoke about the charms of innocent love, purity of 
the soul, and chastity of feelings, and meant it,—for he severely reproved 
Camille Desmoulins for lending the young lady a book containing im- 
proper pictures. With Eléonore the amorous Maximilian took walks in 
the remote and solitary country. He liked the wood of Meudon; above 
all Ermenonville, where Rousseau built his hermitage: he plucked flowers 
there, and made them into coronals. 

Robespierre, however, was not contented with these innocent amours. 
Barrére tells us that he had his “little houses,” a handsome garden near 
the Avenue de Clichy, and a pleasure-house at Charenton, where the 
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great measures against the opposition were prepared. Henriot and his 
aides-de-camp were constant guests there. He saw company, and supped 
in town at some of the salons still open, sometimes in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. In connexion with these salons M. Capefigue tells a story ot 
unexampled atrocity, which we will condense. 

The Sainte Amaranthe family, which had not emigrated, lived in a 
fine hétel in the Rue du Bac. Mdlle. de Ste. Amaranthe had married 
the son of M. de Sartine, ex-lieutenant of police; her mother received a 
great number of people, and some say that she kept a sort of table-d'héte 
and gambling-house for the representatives. Robespierre often went to 
her house with St. Just, who was greatly in love with Madame Sartine. 
St. Just had lively passions behind his inflexible features, and in him 
could be found at times the M. le Chevalier de St. Just who had com- 
menced his literary life by a licentious poem in the style of Ariosto. 
Trial, the actor, one of the most charming of Colins, and whose wife played 
soubrettes in comic operas enchantingly, was also a guest. Madame de 
Ste. Amaranthe’s suppers were gay, and excellent wine was drunk amid 
the fire of conversation. One evening Robespierre was led away by the 
fumes of Clos Vougeot and champagne, and talked about his plans and 
designs of dictatorship. When the vapours were dissipated, Trial, who 
had not forgotten himself, called Robespierre’s attention to the impru- 
dence he had committed ; for it was the period when the future dictator 
was observed and watched by a thousand enemies who had sworn his 
downfall. On the inflexible proposition of St. Just, who showed the 
dangers which might result from such revelations, the Sainte Amaranthe 
family were arrested, and led before the Revolutionary Tribunal, along with 
the guests who had overheard the projects of dictatorship,—mother, son, 
sons-in-law, without excepting a young actress of the Opéra Comique, 
who had been invited to enliven the supper-party. All the guests were 
condemned, and mercilessly butchered, along with Cécile Rénaud, a girl 
who had asked an audience of Robespierre. The women who watched 
over the dictator seized her, searched her, and found a knife on her: this 
simple fact entailed her death. 

The tyranny was at its height, and soon stretched its hand out to 
clutch Thérése Carbarrus, whom Tallien tried in vain to protect; for the 
period was at hand when Tallien himself was to be proscribed. The 
Marquise de Fontenay was taken to the Prison des Carmes, which was 
at that time full of good company ; among them being Josephine Beau- 
harnais, with whom she became very intimate. The prisoners of that 
day were remarkably cheerful, and spent their time in making verses, 
from which they were often summoned to the guillotine. One 1 morning’ 
the whole troupe of the Théitre Frangais were brought to the Carmes as 
suspects, having been denounced by the “ cowardly” Talma, who was a 
great Jacobin and friend of Danton and Marat. Talma, says our author, 
was a bad fellow, and jealous of the talent of others. The Marquise de 
Fontenay had but a poor prospect of escape ; for little Jullien every morn- 
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ing urged Fouquier Tinville to draw up the act of accusation. This 
young man was frightfully opposed to the marchioness, and clung to his 
prey with indescribable tenacity. Was it from fanaticism and devotion, 
or hatred of Tallien? About this man M. Capefigue supplies a curious 
anecdote. 

When Thérése Cabarrns, after becoming the Princess de Chimay, came 
to Paris dming the Restoration, she went one night to a ball. A man of 
middle age, carefully dressed and well received,—for he was a Liberal 
and a journalist,—was conversing very brilliantly. The Princess de 
Chimay had scarce cast eyes on him when she fainted; and when a 
friend went to her assistance, she said to him, in a low and choking 
voice, “ The man you see there is the one who devoted me to the guillo- 
tine, and I was only saved by the 9th Thermidor.” The Encyclopedic 
journalist, during this period, smiled gracefully, spoke elegantly, and 
dashed into a waltz with considerable swing and gaiety. Such is the 
way of the world. 

It was a very close shave for the marquise; for the act of accusation 
was to be signified to her on 9th Thermidor. At this supreme moment 
the Spanish character in her was revealed in all its energy. She wrote 
to Tallien a letter of fiery indignation at the cowardly delay which was 
going to cost her her life. “ Why such hesitation? Is a tyrant so very 
difficult to strike?” On that day Tallien, in a state of great excitement, 
told some friends of his plan of killing Robespierre, if necessary, in the 
Convention itself. On the eventful morning of the 9th the bailiff of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal read the act of accusation to three women of re- 
markable distinction,—the Duchess d’Aiguillon, the Marquise de Fon- 
tenay, and the Viscountess de Beauharnais. As the Conciergerie was 
too crowded on that day, however, the prisoners were told that they 
would not be removed till the next day. The duchess was heart-broken ; 
the marchioness calmly and firmly awaited the hour when the dagger 
would be plunged into the tyrant’s heart; but the Viscountess de Beau- 
harnais did not for a moment lose her charming gaiety, for she still 
placed entire faith in the prophecy of the Negress of Martinique. The 
Duchess d’Aiguillon, vexed at her inopportune gaiety, said to her, rather 
angrily, “‘ Well, why do you not appoint your household at once?” 
“That need not disturb you, duchess; you shall be my lady of honour.” 
When the gaoler told Josephine that it was not necessary to make her 
bed, as she would be transferred to the Conciergerie in the morning, the 
Viscountess de Beauharnais burst into so loud a laugh, that all the 
prisoners thought her mad. 

The readers of Carlyle know how Robespierre fell, and we need not 
repeat the story here. At the decisive moment Tallien brandished the 
dagger which Madame de Fontenay had given him. It was a knife 
forged at Albaceta, such as Castillian women wear in their garter. 
Tallien’s first care was to effect the liberation of his mistress, and on the 
11th Thermidor she appeared at the sitting of the Convention, where she 
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was received with tremendous applause. In spite of her sufferings and 
sorrows, Madame Tallien had remained the fairest of the fair; hardly 
twenty years of age, she excited admiration by her loveliness, vivacity, 
and nonchalance; she was a virgin of Murillo, toned down by the gentle- 
ness of Raphael’s Madonnas. Tallien declared his marriage with Madame 
de Fontenay before the civil office,—it was so easy in those days to be 
married and divorced. Madame Tallien opened a delightful salon in the 
hétel which belonged to her father, and all the decent society left in Paris 
flocked to it. Prima inter pares was Josephine Beauharnais, to whom 
Tallien had restored a part of her confiscated property. Fortunately for 
the bons vivants a decided reaction set in against the Spartan broth ; 
people danced and sang as under the ancien régime, and the French 
character returned to its accustomed levity. Even in the Reign of Ter- 
ror a party of young men had been formed to whom the unbreeched gave 
the name of Muscadins; and after the 9th Thermidor they added to their 
dandy costume the coiffure aux guillotines, namely, the hair cut behind 
as if they had undergone the fatal toilette. Tallien and Fréron, renegades 
from the clubs, placed themselves at the head of these “gilded youths,” 
who filled the Palais Roval, the Tuileries and the theatres, where the 
strangest reactionary scenes took place. One day they destroyed the 
bust of Marat; on the next they made any actor or actress who had taken 
part in the comps of the Terror kneel down; ‘Talma the Jacobin, Dugazon, 
and Vulcour were compelled to recite verses composed by a wild reaction- 
ary party. 

The salon of Madame Tallien was visited exclusively by the reaction- 
ists. Belonging herself to an old Spanish family, people could visit her 
without derogation : her friends called her Notre Dame de Thermidor, in 
memory of her energy and devotion; while her enemies christened ber Votre 
Dame de Septembre, a terrible accusation which bung over the head of 
Tuallien, the secretary of the Commune of Paris during rien blood-stained 
days. In Madame Tallien’s salons the poets who had exalted Robespierre 
now denounced the tyrant to indignant society. The citizen Desorgues, 
the same who had celebrated the festivals of the Supreme Being, recited 
the song of 9th Thermidor : 


“ Tevons-nous, un tribun perfide 
De son orgueil foule nos droits : 
Pour subir un joug homicide 
Avons-nous triomphé des rois ? 
Réveillons-nous, de sa furie 
Arrétons le coupable essor : 
Entre un rebelle et la patrie 
Pouvons-nous balancer encore ?”’ 


“On other occasions was sung the touching romance of the Petit 
NVantais, music by Méhul, which Madame de Staél accompanied on the 
harp; this complaint recalled the crimes of Carrier, and the drownings of 
Nantes, which every where aroused indignation and horror; this touching 
romance was recited in all the salons as a manifesto against the Jacobins: 
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“ Paimais papa plus que moi-méme, 
Des barbares lont fait périr: 
Dans ma douleur extréme 
Il ne me reste plus qu’A mourir. 
Kcoute l’ombre de ton pére: 

Elle te dit: Mon fils, calme ton désespoir ; 
En vivant, console ta mére: 

D’un bon fils c’est le devoir. 

Manian, 6 souvenir funeste! 

Dans les flots elle a di périr ; 

Elle n'est plus; il ne me reste 

Que lV’espérance de mourir.” 


At this reactionary period the trial of the Terrorists, Carrier, Barrdre, 
Billaud- Varennes and Collot d’ Herbois, was actively carried on; the Con- 
vention proved implacable against the men whose accomplice it had been ; 
for, as Barrére said, “‘If there was crime in the Terror, every thing was 
guilty, down to the president’s bell.” It seems to us, who regard the 
matter impartially, that the overthrow of Robespierre was a mistake, 
because he alone could have prevented a military dictatorship; he stood 
well with all the courts of Europe, for they were convinced of his sincere 
desire for peace, and had he lived matters would probably have been very 
different. Bonaparte always spoke in the highest terms of the conduct 
of the National Convention in this matter, and pour cause. Still it is 
absurd to praise the enemies of Robespierre for what they did on Thermi- 
dor 9; for they merely acted thus to save their own heads, and were all 
terribly implicated in the atrocities which had already taken place. 

So soon as the incorruptible one had been rendered harmless, a swarm 
of émigrés returned to Paris, and the old aristocratic society was 
spontaneously reproduced. As, however, the nobility had lost their for- 
tunes, they let off their enthusiasm in public balls, one of which received 
the strange name of the “ Ball of the Victims:”’ no one was admitted 
who had not lost a relative or a dear friend by the guillotine. Ladies 
and gentlemen wore their hair there short behind, as if to recall the fatal 
toilet prior to execution, and dressed in long robes of diaphanous muslin ; 
and the ladies danced @ la grecque, which was slightly absurd, we 
confess. After the Directory was established, luxury began to be quietly 
displayed, and the consulship of Bonaparte caused a very considerable 
change. Of all the republican salons, the only ones tolerated by the 
jealous first Consul were those of Mesdames de Staél, Tallien, and 
Récamier ; and he very soon put an end to these also. The campaign in 
Egypt had been the period of the most dissolute morality; for wives 
separated from their husbands certainly behaved very strangely. A 
celebrated trial teaches us that between 1798 and 1802, Madame Tallien 
had three children, who were registered by her family name of Cabarrus. 
What a strange period! the law of divorce thus gave three families to 
Thérése. On April 8th, 1802, at her own request, a divorce was pro- 
nounced from Tallien; and with two husbands still alive, she married, on 
July 14th, 1805, Count Joseph de Caraman, soon after the heir of the 
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Prince de Chimay. In 1814, the happy couple wished to have their 
marriage recognised and blessed by the Holy Pontiff, who politely stated 
that, as the marriage with Tallien had not been consecrated by the 
Church, the only obstacle was that with the Marquis de Fontenay. On 
the death of the latter gentleman, the union of Thérése Cabarrus with 
the Prince de Chimay was declared legitimate, and blessed by the 
Catholic Church. 

From this period the prince and princess retired to their splendid chi- 
teau, where they lived in grand style. Their hétel in Paris was visited 
by many persons, although the Faubourg St. Germain kicked against 
the pricks. When she became older the Princess, as a Spaniard, turned 
very pious, and died in the odour of sanctity, on January 15th, 1835. 
The youngest of the ladies of the Directory, the cold Madame Récamier, 
remained longer on the world’s stage. Of this lady we need say nothing, 
because a long account of her salons was recently offered to the English 
reading world. At the present day not a relic of the Directory is in 
existence : for a time novelists used to employ Conventionalists as bug- 
bears, just as was the case with the executioner of Charles I.; but the 
fashion died out, till it was revived by Victor Hugo in Les BMisérables, 
who, striving for effect, allows his good bishop to be “shut up” by one of 
the condemners of Louis XVI. After all, this is a plagiarism; the thing 
was better done by Horace Smith many years ago, when he introduced 
Ludlow into a novel, and showed how the regicide gradually pined away 
under the influence of remorse. Not that we believe he did any thing ot 
the sort; but at any rate it read well, and satisfied that mild aristocratic 
tendency of the English, who liked to keep January 30th as a solemn 
fast-day ; although they would most bitterly regret the fact, had not 
that awful regum flagellum been inflicted. The French Revolution is, 
in short, one of those affairs of which the least said the better. It was 
a fearful necessity in order to restore the world’s balance; and, as is 
usually the case, innocent persons were the most sorely dealt with. 


a. W. 











Che Battle of Cannae. 


By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. 


Ir may afford matter of surprise to some persons that any thing new 
should remain to be said on the subject of the Battle of Cannz. Various 
historians have written upon it; the schoolboy and the military man have 
taken equal pleasure in perusing their descriptions. It was one of the 
most celebrated battles of ancient times, and the most glorious to the con- 
queror, who, with an army half the number of his opponents, and upon 
the whole inferior to them in skill and discipline, gained one of the most 
complete victories ever recorded. 

Strange to say, notwithstanding the strong interest which has always 
been attached to this battle, and the means which Polybius has afforded 
us for comprehending the admirable strategy by which it was won, not a 
single modern historian has given an accurate or intelligible account of 
this. We shall undertake to supply the deficiency, premising that we 
agree with the remarks of Dr. Arnold in the following passaye from his 
Roman History :* 

“ Military events should only be related circumstantially to after ages 
when they either contain a great lessoa in the art of war, or are so strik- 
ing in their incidents as to acquire the interest of a romance, and thus 
retain their hold on the imaginations and moral feelings of all ages and 
countries. Hannibal’s campaigns in Italy have this double claim on our 
notice; they are a most valuable study for the soldier, whilst for readers 
in general they are a varied and eventful story, rich in characters, scenes, 
and actions.” 

The only clear account of this battle is furnished by Polybius, who, 
for reasons well known, is the most trustworthy historian of that period. 
Modern historians profess in general to follow him; but unfortunately in 
this case, instead of trusting to his guidance and taking pains to under- 
stand his description, they have either mixed up the accounts of Polybius 
and Livy, and so made a jumble of the two, or have perverted the ancient 
narrative by theories and explanations of their own. 

The notion commonly formed by modera readers of the mode in which 
Hannibal gained the victory is that propounded by the Chevalier Folard, 
viz. that Hannibal caused the troops in his centre, consisting of Gauls 
and Spaniards, whom he had drawn up in the shape of a half-moon, to 
make a sham retreat, whereby he enticed the Roman legions between his 
wings, and then attacked them in flank. Thus is the affair described by 
Hook :+ 

“ Hannibal had caused his Gauls and Spaniards, who held the middle 
of his line, to march, some faster and some slower, so as by degrees to 
form the figure of a crescent, with its convex side towards the enemy. 


* Vol. iii. ch. 45. + Rom. Hist. book iv. ch. 21. 
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“The Roman centre, reinforced by some battalions from the wings, 
compelled, by its weight, the curve to yield; but, by the artful manage- 
ment of Hannibal, this curve so yielded and bent inward as at length to 
form a new curve, the concave side towards the enemy. 

“The Roman legions, following their supposed victory, and pressing 
forwards, the two bodies of Africans facing, one to the right and the 
other to the left, attacked the Romans in flank,” &c. 

Goldsmith gives a similar description, as follows : 

“The Roman soldiers for a long time endeavoured, but in vain, to 
penetrate the centre where the Gauls and Spaniards fought, which Hanni- 
bal observing, he ordered part of those troops to give way and to permit 
the Romans to embosom themselves within a chosen body of his Africans, 
whom he had placed on their wings so as to surround them.” 

We have no hesitation in declaring that the statement in which both 
these writers concur, of Hannibal’s causing his centre to yield or give 
way, is a pure fiction, and, as we shall presently show, not only destitute 
of authority, but strongly opposed to the probabilities of the case. 

The absurdity of supposing that Hannibal would thus have ordered 
his centre to give way was perceived by one modern writer, De la Motte 
Fouqué, who in an essay on this subject* comments on the extreme peril 
of executing this retrograde movement with an enemy close upon their 
heels ; for the Romans had joined battle with the Gallo-Hispanian line 
before the supposed sham retreat was begun. He justly observes how 
improbable it is that Hannibal should have intrusted so difficult and 
hazardous a manoeuvre to Gauls and Spaniards, barbarous troops, on 
whose fidelity he could not fully rely, much less on their military disci- 
pline. A pretended flight might soon be converted into a real one, which 
would have a pernicious effect on the rest of the army. And it was by no 
means certain that the Romans would commit the error, which it turned 
out they did commit, of crowding together in pursuit of the flyers, instead 
of marching steadily to attack the Carthaginian wings; in which case 
Hannibal, with his centre broken, and nothing to compensate the disad- 
vantage, must have lost the battle. 

So far our opinion coincides with that of De la Motte Fouqué, but 
he, not content with exposing the errors of preceding historians, sets up 
a theory of his own, which is equally erroneous with theirs, and a still 
bolder departure from authority. Fouqué maintains, contrary to the 
express words of Poly bius, that the semicircular formation of Hannibal’s 
centre was entirely an accident, caused by the unskilfulness of the Gauls 
and Spaniards, who in their advance towards the enemy pressed impetu- 
ously forward before the rest of the line. They being repulsed by the 
Romans, Hannibal brought up his wings and charged the enemy in flank; 
but this movement was not in any manner preconcerted by Hannibal, but 
dictated only by the exigency of the moment. Thus, while other writers 


* Among the kleine Aufsiitze und Erziihlungen. 
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attribute to Hannibal the merit of having foreseen and planned out the 
whole detail of operations, Fouqué denies that he even drew up his men 
in the order of battle in which they encountered the enemy; and ascribes 
his success to the promptness with which he rectified a blunder, rather 
than to his skill and foresight as a tactician. 

Livy,* who is in this followed by Dr. Arnold, says nothing of any 
design on the part of Hannibal in the arrangement of his troops; and 
though he speaks of the prominens acies of the Gauls and Spaniards, he 
does not state that the general had purposely so disposed them. 

Thus all these writers have deviaced from Polybius, while some, not 
somprehending his soldier-like narrative, have garbled it with fictions of 
their own. We proceed now to lay before our readers that which we 
conceive to be the true account, in strict conformity with the Greek his- 
torian. But before we enter upon the scene of action, let us briefly 
describe the situation of the contending parties. 

It was the third year of the war. Hannibal had wintered at Geru- 
nium, in the neighbourhood of the Roman army. In the early spring 
partial skirmishes had taken place to the advantage of the Romans, the 
generals Servilius and Regulus having been strictly charged to avoid any 
general engagement. Towards the close of the spring Hannibal decamped 
from Gerunium, and marching into Apulia, seized upon the fort of Canne, 
which commanded the adjacent country, and where the Romans had col- 
lected their magazine of provisions and stores. This greatly distressed 
the Roman commanders, who sent to Rome for instructions. The Senate 
resolved on hazarding a battle, and sent the consuls Aimilius and Varro 
to take command of the army, which now consisted of eight legions, 
double the usual complement of 2 Roman consular army. 

Aimilius, by desire of the Senate, harangued his soldiers, reminded 
them that the previous battles had been fought with raw recruits, whose 
defeat was owing to surprise, ignorance of the enemy, and other unto- 
ward circumstances; that now they had two consuls at their head, and 
were double the number of the enemy, whom they had already worsted 
in various skirmishes with equal numbers. Having thus encouraged his 
men, he marched and pitched his camp about six miles from Hannibal. 

The consuls, who commanded on alternate days, were not agreed as 
to the plan of operations. Varro was for fighting immediately. Amilius 
wished to draw the enemy into a position where his cavalry could not 
act with advantage. Varro, however, when it was his turn to command, 
marched at once towards Cannz, and was met by the cavalry and light 
troops of Hannibal, who attacked the Romans, but, being unsupported, 
were repulsed with loss. The next morning A‘milius, being unable to 
retreat, yet not wishing to give battle in the open plain, encamped along 
the bank of the river Aufidus, sending one-third of his troops across the 
river to protect his own foragers and distress those of the enemy. Han- 





* Lib. xxn.c. 46. 
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nibal, seeing that the Romans kept in their camp, and wishing to provoke 
them to battle, despatched his Numidian horse across the river, to attack 
those that came to the bank for water. This task the Numidians per- 
formed with vigour, and chased the stragglers to their camp. Varro, 
indignant at this, and elated by his own partial success, resolved to give 
battle on the following morning. 

Accordingly at daybreak he crossed the river with his main body, 
and drew them up in a line with the rest in order of battle. He placed 
the Roman cavalry on his right, next to the river; on their left, the 
heavy infantry, whose files were more extended than their ranks; and 
on the extreme left, the cavalry of the Italian allies. ‘The foot were in 
number 80,000 ; the horse a little more than 6000. 

Hannibal likewise crossed the river, and drew up his men opposite 
the Romans. On his left were the cavalry of the Gauls and Spaniards ; 
next to them the infantry, whereof the centre was composed of Gauls 
and Spaniards, while the Africans were on the wings; on the extreme 
right were the Numidian cavalry. His infantry amounted to upwards 
of 40,000 ; his cavalry to 10,000. 

The slingers and other light troops of either army were placed in 
front before the lines. The Africans were armed like the Romans, with the 
spoils taken by Hannibal at Thrasymene. The Gauls and Spaniards were 
armed in the fashion of their own countries, with swords and shields, but 
without any defensive clothing; the Gauls being nearly naked, while the 
Spaniards wore purple-bordered linen tunics. Their swords were long, 
and that of the Spaniards, like the Roman, was fit both for cutting and 
thrusting ; but the Gallic sword had no point, and could only be used 
effectively with a swing of the arm from a distance. The troops of these 
nations were intermingled, small bodies of each being placed at intervals. 

Aimilius commanded on the Roman right, Varro on the left, Regu- 
lus and Servilius in the centre. On the Carthaginian side, Hasdrubal 
had the command of the left, Hanno of the right; Hannibal, with his 
brother Mago, was in the centre. 

We now come to consider the peculiar arrangement by Hannibal of 
his centre, by means of which he obtained such important results. 

Polybius states that, after all the troops had been drawn up in a 
straight line, Hannibal led forward the centre of the Gallo-Hispanian 
body, expanding their ranks and diminishing their depth as they ad- 
vanced, till they assumed the form of a semicircle, which sprang on 
either side from the extremity of the line of Africans, and approached 
with its apex towards the enemy. His intention was to begin the battle 
with those troops, and keep his Africans in reserve.* 

Notwithstanding the express words of Polybius, De la Motte Fouqué, 
as we have seen, denies that Hannibal purposely drew up his men in 
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this order, and asserts, on the contrary, that it happened by accident. 
Others, following the Chevalier Folard, go beyond Polybius, and repre- 
sent not only that Hannibal formed his centre as above described, but 
that he caused his men so to retreat as to turn the convex arc into a 
concave. Arnold, following Livy, is altogether silent about any such 
disposition of the troops; and none of the historians seem to have any 
clear notion of what Hannibal’s object was. 

We agree with Fouqué that it would have been a most absurd mea- 
sure to order the Gauls and Spaniards to make a sham retreat. Such a 
course would not only have been extremely perilous, but could not have 
led to the result which Hannibal desired. By a sham retreat he would 
not have caused the Roman files to press on in the same hurry and con- 
fusion, and would have foregone all the advantage of the stout resistance 
which his Gallo-Hispanian force offered to the assailants. These Gauls 
and Spaniards formed the bulk of his heavy infantry, and he expected 
something more from them than a manceuvre to draw the Romans be- 
tween his African wings. 

He had two primary objects. ‘The Roman infantry being double the 
number of his own, and much deeper in their files, he saw that if he en- 
countered tliem with an even line, they would soon break his centre, and 
assail his wings in flank and rear. The curved form of the line compen- 
sated in some measure for its want of depth. In the next place, this 
arrangement was peculiarly favourable to barbarian troops fighting 
against better armed and disciplined soldiers, the regularity of whose ope- 
rations it was likely to impede. It prevented the Romans from coming 
immediately to close quarters with men who, having no defensive armour 
but their shields, were but ill protected against the short, pointed, and 
double-edged sword of the legionary. In a close conflict, the long sword 
of the Gaul soon became useless for want of room to brandish it. The 
curved line gave this manifest advantage to the Gauls, that, in the first 
brunt of the encounter, its apex only came into contact with the Romans, 
while, as the other parts of the line successively advanced, each man had 
room to swing his arm and deal an effective blow. 

Besides these objects, no doubt, Hannibal had in view that which is 
indicated by Polybius, and which has led to so much misapprehension. 
He expected that, notwithstanding the resistance of the Gauls and the 
Spaniards, they would be driven back by the superior weight and disci- 
pline of the legions; and, in that event, he hoped that the Roman line, 
already in part disordered, would become still more so by pressing with 
their wings to the centre, in pursuit of a yielding enemy. In that case 
they would be wedged between his African wings, who would charge 
them in flank, and enable him to rally the Gallo-Hispanian force. This 
happened according to Hannibal’s expectation.* 





* Pol. Hist. iii. 115. SvvéBy ard tiv "AvviBov mpdvorav. These are the only 
words on which the theory of the sham retreat is founded; but they are far from 
warranting any thing of the kind. 
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It will be observed, however, that the last-mentioned object could 
only be attained in the event of the Romans committing an error in tac- 
tics, while the former objects were not thus dependent on the mistake of 
the enemy. Had the wings of the Roman legions, instead of crowding 
towards the centre, preserved their lineal order, and marched forward 
(perhaps deploying a little) to attack the African wings, the same result 
could not have happened. The battle would then have been doubtful, 
and indeed, but for his superiority in cavalry, must have terminated in 
the defeat of Hannibal. His centre would have been broken, and his 
wings, assailed in front and rear, must have been overpowered. This 
catastrophe Hannibal, partly by his own skill, but partly also by the 
error of the enemy, averted, and defeated an army double the numbers of 
his own by means of an admirable disposition of his troops. 

Hannibal’s judgment is also remarkable in leaving the Gauls and 
Spaniards to the use of their accustomed weapons, while he armed his 
Africans in the Roman fashion. The former would not so readily have 
learned a new discipline, and were more formidable fighting in the manner 
of their country. At the same time, Hannibal felt the real superiority of 
the Roman arms, and gave them to be used by soldiers whom he could 
trust, both for their aptness to learn and their willingness to serve in his 
cause. It was owing to some want of confidence in the zeal of the Gauls 
and Spaniards, especially the former, that he intermixed their troops to- 
gether. 

Such was the arrangement of both armies. Neither side had any 
advantage of ground, except that the plain, being level, was favourable 
to the Carthaginian cavalry. Arnold repeats Livy’s story of the wind 
blowing in the faces of the Romans; but Polybius is wholly silent as to 
this, and it was probably a fiction of the Romans themselves. 

The battle began, as usual, with the light troops, who discharged 
their missiles in front of the lines, and then retired, without any important 
result. The Gallo-Hispanian cavalry charged the Roman, who stood 
opposite, and, after a short but obstinate resistance, routed and put them 
to flight. This, says Polybius, was unlike most cavalry actions, in which 
the troops ride through each other’s lines, and then return to the charge.* 
Here each horseman singled out and closed with his adversary, many men 
dismounting and fighting on foot. De la Motte Fouqué will have it that 
this was the act of the Romans only, who, being less skilful horsemen 
than their opponents, awaited their charge a pied ferme, as the French 
say, and endeavoured, by grappling with them, to assimilate the strug- 
gle to an action of infantry. In this attempt they were led almost in- 
stinctively to jump from their horses, which were rather an incumbrance 
thar a help to them, but were ridden down by the shock and power of 
the enemy’s charge. The words of Polybius, however, though somewhat 


_. "= Ob yap Hv Kara vépous €£ dvarrpodis Kai peraBodris 6 xivduvos. Pol. Hist. 
il, 115. See Virgil’s admirable description of a cavalry action, dZn. xi. 624. 
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ambiguous, do not bear out Fouqué’s supposition, but rather lead us to 
infer that the dismounting was the act of both parties; or, if commenced 
by the Romans, the enemy were compelled to follow their example. We 
learn, indeed, from the Greek historian, that the same thing took place 
in the equestrian action of Ticinus,* where the Roman heavy horse, with 
whom some Gauls were mingled, got the better of the Carthaginian, till 
they were assailed by the Numidians in their rear. This fact is unfa- 
vourable to Fouqué’s view. However this be, the result here was that 
the Roman cavalry were utterly routed and destroyed, the few that fled 
being pursued to the river-side and hewn down without quarter. 

On the other wing the Numidian horse advanced to attack that of 
the Italian allies. The Numidians, like the Cossacks of the present day, 
were unable to compete with heavy cavalry in close combat, but were 
most effective in skirmishes, sudden charges, or pursuit of straggling and 
flying bodies. ‘They harassed the Italians by repeated desultory attacks, 
wheeling round them, then rapidly retreating and charging again, but 
had made no impression on their ranks ; when Hasdrubal, after the defeat 
of the Roman right wing, was seen advancing to the succour of the Nu- 
midians. ‘Then the Italians fled in disorder. Hasdrubal left them to be 
pursued by the Numidians, while he himself fell upon the rear of the 
Roman infantry. 

Meanwhile, after the light troops -had retired between the lines, 
the main battle of the infantry had begun in the manner which we 
have already in part described. The Gauls and Spaniards fought for 
a while manfully against the légions, but by their superior weight were 
forced to give way. ‘The Romans pressed forward in the imprudent 
manner which Hannibal desired, and which enabled him, with his African 
reserve, to charge their disordered flanks. The result is graphically de- 
scribed by Dr. Arnold, as follows;+ but we shall have something to say 
about the words in Italics: 

“'The Roman columns on the right and left, finding the Gaulish and 
Spanish foot advanciog in a convex line or wedge, pressed forward to 
assail what seemed the flanks of the enemy’s column ; so that, being 
already drain up with too narrow a front by their original formation, 
they now became compressed still more by their own movements, the 
right and left converging towards the centre, till the whole army became 
one dense column, which forced its way onwards by the weight of its 
charge, and drove back the Gauls and Spaniards into the rear of their 
own line. Meanwhile its victorious advance had carried it, like the Eng- 
lish column at Fontenoy, into the midst of Hannibal’s army; it had 
passed between the African infantry on its right and left; and now, while 
its head was struggling against the Gauls and Spaniards, its long flanks 
were fiercely assailed by the Africans, who, facing about to the right and 
left, charged it home, and threw it into utter disorder. In this state, 
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when they were forced together in one unwieldy crowd, and already fall- 
ing by thousands,—whilst the Gauls and Spaniards, now advancing in 
their turn, were barring further progress in front, and the Africans tear- 
ing their mass to pieces on both flanks,—Hasdrubal, with his victorious 
horsemen, broke with thundering fury upon their rear.” 

The first words in italics scarcely present an accurate view of what 
really occurred. The Romans would seem to have committed a greater 
error than what those words import. Instead of attempting to envelop 
the flank of the Gallo-Hispanian line, which would have caused a move- 
ment more in the direction of the wings, and brought them sooner in view 
of the African reserve, they made from the beginning a simultaneous 
movement towards the centre, which came first into action. This caused 
the compression of their ranks, which proved so fatal. 

The last words in italics impute as a fault to the Romans the too 
great depth of their files, which, Dr. Arnold says, was an extraordinary 
tactic to be adopted in a plain by an army inferior in cavalry, but superior 
in infantry. But it is by no means clear that this was a faulty arrange- 

.ment. The Romans being double the number of Hannibal’s men, their 
general had the option of extending his line so as to outflank the enemy, 
or of increasing its depth so as to overcome them by superior weight. The 
latter course was probably chosen for the very reason that the enemy’s 
cavalry were superior. The soldiers, arrayed in a firm oblong column, 
would be able on eyery side to face about and resist any cavalry who 
might assail their flanks or rear. If the troops had not disordered them- 
selves in their advance against the Gauls and Spaniards; if they had 
marched with an unbroken front and in a straight line to attack the Car- 
thaginian wings,—they might very likely have sustained the charge ot 
Hasdrubal’s horse. But being in a disordered mass, when that charge 
took place, the result was different. 

Little remains to be told. The Roman infantry, assailed on all sides, 
were cut to pieces without quarter. Three thousand only escaped from 
the field. Among the slain were Servilius and Regulus, and /Emilius 
himself, who, after the rout of his cavalry on the right wing, forced his 
way to the legions, and found in their ranks an honourable death. Varro, 
with a few of the Italian horsemen, fled to Venusia; the rest were killed 
in pursuit by the Numidians. A body of 10,000 Romans, who had in 
the beginning of the day been sent to attack the enemy’s camp, which 
was obstinately defended, were in their turn surrounded by a detachment 
from the victorious army ; and, after losing a fifth of their number, sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners. 

Such was the battle of Cannz. 

















Ky Cravelling Companion. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter I. . 

My partner and I were goldsmiths and jewellers by profession, and one 
of our best customers was Sir Ralph Whiston, a wealthy Scotch baronet. 
We had served Sir Ralph for a number of years, and his father before 
him. When, therefore, I one day read in the newspaper an announcement 
of his forthcoming marriage, it was only natural for me to remark to my 
partner, that we should probably receive before long a letter from over 
the Border. And sure enough, about a fortnight afterwards, a letter 
from the baronet came to hand, in which he requested to have forwarded 
to him for selection certain articles of feminine jewelry, not many in num- 
ber, but of our very best manufacture. I always did the travelling part 
of our business in those days myself; and accordingly the next afternoon 
found me seated in the train, booked through to Edinburgh, with the 
prospect of a long night-ride before me, and having in my charge a small 
mahogany, brass-bound box, containing the articles required by Sir Ralph. 

I was fortunate enough to secure a compartment to myself; and 
having put away my box in the net over my head, and slung my hat in 
proximity to it, I prepared myself for the leisurely perusal of the last 
Quarterly, which I had brought with me, uncut, as.a pleasant companion 
by the way. How many miles I had fled northward I don’t know; but 
when I finished my article and looked out, I found that the hot autumn 
afternoon was waning into a dull, lurid evening, windless and sullen. I 
lit a cigar, and sat smoking and musing, and watching the landscape 
slowly darken, till the train slackened speed, and then came to a stand 
at some country station with an outlandish name. We stopped here 
three or four minutes, fer the engine had to take in fuel and water, and 
lamps had to be fixed in the roofs of the carriages. There were several 
people lounging about the platform; but it was too dark by this time 
to discern more than the mere outlines of their figures. I had arranged 
my rug carefully round my knees, and pulled the peak of my cap over 
my eyes, preparatory to a comfortable snooze; the engine had given its 
customary shriek, and the train was in motion, when the door of my 
compartment was suddeuly opened, and a man stepped deliberately in 
and sat down in the opposite seat. I felt intensely disgusted ; for, with 
the mahogany box in the net above my head, and an unknown compa- 
nion, sleep was entirely out of the question. So I pushed back my tra- 
velling-cap, and took a comprehensive survey of the intruder. He was 
a gentlemanly man without being a gentleman; powerfully built; about 
forty years of age; not handsome, but with strongly marked features, 
to which a peculiar expression was given by the green silk shade which 
covered his left eye. For the rest, he was dressed in a suit of gray 
tweed, such as may be worn by either a prince or a bagman. His head 
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was covered with a soft felt hat; and the whole of his personal luggage 
appeared to be comprised in a Bradshaw's Guide. It was merely pro- 
fessional on my part to notice the valuable ruby ring on his little finger, 
and the gold lever watch which he consulted as soon as he had settled 
himself comfortably into his seat. He sat staring through the window 
for some minutes, humming a little tune to himself; then, with the air 
of one who had forgotten something, he opened bis Brudshaw, and set 
about consulting it earnestly. He followed this occupation for some 
time, and then, with a muttered oath, flung the book to the other side 
of the carriage. ‘Never could understand that book!” he exclaimed, 
addressing me for the first time. ‘ People about to travel should take a 
course of lessons in it before starting, or else shun it altogether; which 
would perhaps be the best plan.” 

I proffered my services, telling him that I was an old traveller, and 
that Bradshaw had no secrets from me. 

“‘ Really now, how pleasant that must be!” he said with asmile, as he 
picked up the book. “ I shall feel extremely obliged to you if you can hunt 
out for me the time at which this train ought to arrive at Bulrush Station.” 

I quickly furnished him with the required information; he ex- 
pressed himself as being highly gratified; and producing his cigar-case, 
we were soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke, and sat for some minutes in 
grateful silence, enjoying the fragrance of the mighty weed. 

“ Beastly light this,” remarked the stranger at length, glancing up at 
the lamp in the roof; and, in fact, there must have been something the 
matter with it; for it flickered and trembled in its crystal vase, and 
seemed more inclined to drown itself in its own oil than to do its duty 
in a brilliant and satisfactory manner. I merely nodded assent ; the 
stranger lapsed into silence again; and we went on pufling away at a 
great rate, watching the phantom trees glide swiftly past us, and the dim 
landscape tear itself away from under the steady grind of our wheels. 

At length the man with the green shade pitched the end of his 
cigar out of the window, and putting one hand into the recesses of his 
waistcoat, drew therefrom a thin shagreen case about twelve or fourteen 
inches in length. I stared at him in silence. Opening the case, which 
was lined with white satin, he took out of it a thin skewer or poniard 
of bluish steel, in shape like the steel on which butchers sharpen their 
knives, but smaller in size, having a handle of ebony inlaid with silver. 
After feeling its point appreciatively for a moment with his finger, he 
handed it to me. “A pretty trifle that,” he remarked. 

“Yes; first-rate workmanship evidently,” I replied, examining it with 
some curiosity. ‘‘ Of foreign manufacture, is it not?” 

“Yes ; real Damascus ware,—made for a Druse emir.” 

“ And now retained by you for ornament rather than use ?” 

“Three secret enemies did my friend the emir slay with it, and no 
man knew by whom the blows were given. It was no child’s ornament 
in his hands ; neither will it be so in mine!” 
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“T do not understand you.” 

“ Perhaps not,” he replied, with a smile that showed his long, sharp, 
wolfish teeth. He sat forward, peered steadfastly into my face for a 
moment, and then, taking me by the sleeve and drawing me closer to 
him, he whispered, “ With this skewer I shall cook his goose.” 

I could do nothing but stare at him in speechless amazement. 

“ Bah!” he said, “the phrase was a vulgar one. You do not com- 
prehend? In other words, then, with this poniard I intend to slay my 
enemy, as my friend the emir slew his.” 

“ And who is your enemy ?” I contrived to stammer out, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

“ Cyprian Wick !” 

He uttered the name with such a concentrated ferocity of tone, 
with such a flash of hatred lighting up his one visible eye, that it was 
impossible to doubt the sincerity of his feelings on the point. I made 
haste to hand him back the poniard, and felt more comfortable when I 
saw it shut up again in its case, and replaced in the folds of its owner’s 
vest. And had we stopped at a station just then, I should certainly 
have left my strange travelling companion to his own meditations; but 
I knew that we had more than thirty miles still to travel before there 
was any possibility of escape. 

“Take another cigar,” said the man with the green shade, turning 
suddenly on me in a rather alarming manner; “ and while we smoke I 
will tell you how it happens that Cyprian Wick is my bitterest enemy, 
and why I have vowed to take his life.” 

We lighted our cigars. My companion closed his one eye for a 
moment, as though first conning over to himself the story he was about 
to tell me; then opening it, he fixed it steadfastly on the top button of 
my waistcoat, and began as follows: 

“‘ My name is George Sinkinson, and I am the only son of a country 
gentleman of good estate and ancient family. Both my parents died 
when I was very young, and on coming of age I stepped into a hand- 
some fortune, the accumulation of a long minority. I at once proceeded 
to set up a bachelor establishment in London in accordance with my 
means, and had not been a month in town before I encountered Cyprian 
Wick. Now Cyprian was my oldest friend; for although he was only 
the son of a poor apothecary in my native village, he and I, as lads, had 
been great companions, end I at once proceeded to furbish up a friendship 
which had grown somewhat rusty with so many years’ disuse. From an 
ugly boy he had grown into an ugly man; but his tongue was ready, and 
his wit as sharp as my dagger. He was now studying for the Bar, and 
earning at the same time a small living for himself in some mysterious 
way which I never could fathom. He was the most entertaining com- 
panion I ever met with, and his company soon became so necessary to 
me that the evening seemed dull and vapid which was not enlivened by 
his society. I consulted him about all my affairs. He made one at all 
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my bachelor parties and little excursions into the country; he spent a 
much greater portion of his time at my apartments than at his own; and 
my purse was always open to his needs. 

“‘ This was the state of affairs between us when I fell in love. I had 
already suffered slightly at different times from passing flirtations, but 
this time I was smitten beyond recovery. I had my first glimpse of her 
one evening as I was passing a milliner’s establishment in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square. 

“She had been arranging some bonnets in the window, and was 
standing for a moment to contemplate the effect; for she was neither 
more nor less than a milliner’s assistant. I thought that I had never 
before seen a vision half so lovely. I walked past the shop, then back 
again; hesitated awhile, and then slinked in and made some absurd 
purchase. Sle waited on me, was very gracious, and smiled sweetly at 
my awkward attempts at compliment. Let me say, once for all, without 
attempting to catalogue her charms, and with the recollection of all that 
afterwards occurred still fresh in my memory, that Mdlle. Louise Latarche 
was a remarkably beautiful girl. I went home infatuated. Again and 
again I visited the shop, made more absurd purchases, and strove to 
improve my acquaintance with my unknown beauty. How it came 
about it matters not to say; but, at the end of three weeks from the date 
of my first seeing her, I had the unspeakable felicity of feeling her little 
hand rest on my arm while I escorted her home through the lamp-lighted 
streets to the somewhat dingy apartments, where she, et sa chére ma- 
man, resided. Chére Maman received me with affable politeness, having 
been previously advised of my coming; and Louise, devising some errand 
out of doors, left us alone together. Chére Maman was by no means a 
lady of prepossessing appearance. 

“She was very fat, and very snuffy; with false hair and a false com- 
plexion; with plenty of tawdry finery about her, and an appearance, on 
the whole, which indicated an habitual distaste for soap and water. 
Neither the stereotyped smile, nor the silver-rimmed spectacles worn to 
give her a benevolent look, could entirely conceal the hard cunning ex- 
pression of her mouth. All this, however, did not become patent to me 
at once. During that first visit, and for many subsequent ones, I saw 
before me only a stout, kindly old lady, who rouged a little too highly, 
and who might with advantage have washed her hands more frequently. 

“ My explanations were considered so satisfactory by Chére Maman, 
that from that day forth I was at liberty to come and go as I pleased, and 
was at once put upon the footing of Louise’s betrothed. The dear girl 
herself made no objection to the arrangement, but merely smiled, shrugged 
her shoulders, and said she left every thing in the hands of Chére Maman. 
I was too much intoxicated by my good fortune to think of asking for 
more particulars of the family history of Louise than were given me 
during a confidential moment one evening by the old lady. The father 
of my Louise had been a captain in the French army, she said, but had 
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died too young to make any provision for the future of his widow and 
her infant daughter. They were not left entirely destitute, however; for 
the uncle of Louise, a rich banguier of Lyons, had been their friend. He 
had been much annoyed because Louise, driven by her love of independ- 
ence, and her desire to avoid a hateful marriage into which he wished to 
force her, had accepted a situation in a milliner’s establishment, first in 
Paris, and afterwards in London. But that would soon be all over now ; 
and a daughter so dutiful as Louise could not fail to make an admirable wife. 

“The few weeks immediately following that first visit were the happiest 
of my life. They passed like a blissful dream. I lavished rich presents 
of every kind on Louise and her mother. They showed no reserve about 
accepting any thing I offered ; diffidence was a quality unknown to either 
of them. I insisted on Louise at once quitting the position she occupied 
in the milliner’s shop, and my wish was of course complied with. Equally 
& matter of course was it that I should introduce Cyprian Wick to my 
betrothed. She pulled a little face at me over his shoulder while he was 
making his bow, as though deprecating an introduction to so ordinary- 
looking an individual. But though Louise seemed rather to slight him, 
Cyprian and Chére Maman got on famously together. He spoke very 
tolerable French, and they used to chatter away by the hour; and on my 
arrival I frequently found him there before me, comfortably installed in 
an easy-chair; for, as he sometimes said, such a rare opportunity of cul- 
tivating his French was not to be despised. So Louise and I did our 
courting in one room, while Cyprian and Chére Maman sat smoking and 
chattering together in another which opened out of it; for the old lady 
was not above a mild cigarette of an evening, when dressed up in her 
yellow satin gown and lace mantilla. As for Louise, she was amiability 
itself—smiling amiability ; for every thing was said and done with a smile; 
and I sometimes caught myself wondering whether she laid it off when 
she went to sleep, and whether the possibility of a frown or a pout lay 
within the compass of those charming features. She received my jewelry 
and my caresses with the same pretty dimple of the chin, with the same 
little saucy shrug of the white shoulders, as though neither one nor the 
other were quite worthy of her deserts, but that she accepted both of 
them on sufferance. Whether my love was reciprocated or not, was a 
troublesome question which sometimes intruded itself into my reveries ; 
but I stifled it, and put it out of sight every time that it rose unbidden 
before me, and strove to instil into myself the belief that I ought to put 
down to maidenly shyness alone that smiling indifference of demeanour 
which accepted a man’s heart and a trumpery jewel as articles of equal 
value. Still, as I said before, it was a happy time; and as week after 
week passed away, and the day fixed for our marriage drew near, my 
infatuation seemed only to increase, and I looked forward with all a 
lover’s impatience to the hour which would make her my own for life. 
Neither her ignorance—for, although she was sharp and worldly-wise 
enough, and by no means ill-mannered, she had never received much 
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school education—nor her pretty superstitious ways had the slightest 
influence on the feeling with which I regarded her. She believed in 
dreams and omens, in the casting of horoscopes, and the telling of fortunes, 
in ghostly appearances, and voices from beyond the grave. She wore 
constantly round her neck a little heart-shaped amulet of amber, in the 
centre of which might be discerned the form of a minute black serpent, 
the lithe folds of which, Louise asseverated, might frequently be seen to 
undulate and coil, as though it were endowed with a magic life. This 
curious trifle, which had belonged many years before to a great African 
king, and had been given by him to the father of Louise as a reward for 
saving his life, was greatly prized and reverenced by my darling. So 
long as she kept it uninjured, it was her belief that she would continue 
to retain certain powers of fascination and attraction which few people 
could resist ; but should she lose it, or, worse than all, should it be broken, 
then misfortune, ruin, death even, might be expected quickly to follow. 
During the early days of our acquaintance, I frequently tried to ridicule 
her out of her superstitious follies; but soon discovered that they were 
so deeply ingrained in her nature, that the task was a hopeless one; so 
from that time forth I let her enjoy her fancies in peace. 

“Well, sir, time passed on, and the eve of the day appointed for our 
wedding arrived. I called on Louise and Chére Maman that afternoon to 
make the final arrangements. Every thing had been thought of: the 
wedding-dress was come home; the ring was purchased ; the carriages 
were ordered for ten o’clock the following morning; and Cyprian Wick 
had agreed to act as my best man on the occasion. I kissed Louise 
before leaving her, and told her laughingly that I would not give her 
one more till we were husband and wife. She pretended to pout a 
moment, and then did what she had never done before,—flunge her arms 
round my neck, and kissed me of her own accord; and then bade me 
farewell till the morrow. ‘ 

‘A few hours later, as I was setting cut to make a few final purchases, 
I missed my pocket-book. As it contained several notes of considerable 
value, I did not like to think it had been stolen, but tried to persuade 
myself that I must have mislaid it; and not finding it in my own rooms, 
set off at once for Chére Maman’s, thinking I must have left it there by 
mistake in the afternoon, Chére Maman was coming out as I reached 
the door. She was going to do a little shopping, she intimated to me; 
mais certainement elle n’avait pas vu ma porte-monnaie ; nevertheless I 
had better go up-stairs, and put the question to Louise. So up-stairs I 
bounded, as quickly as I could, and burst into the sitting-room unan- 
nounced. Louise turned first pale, and then red, and looked quite scared 
by my abrupt entrance. I apologised for being so rude, and then asked 
her whether she had seen my pocket-book. No; she had seen nothing 
of it. But had I not better put the matter into the hands of the police 
without delay? Would it not be best to go at once? she asked in a 
breath, holding the door open for me to pass out. 
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“¢ You seem in a terrible hurry to get rid of me,’ I remarked, with a 
smile. 

“<*T have got so much to do; so many little things to attend to. 
But do not be angry with me, this evening above all others. I was only 
anxious that you should recover your notes.’ : 

“She still held the door open, and was looking perplexedly on the 
floor, when there came a loud knocking at the door down-stairs—a pecu- 
liar knock, three slow distinct raps, followed by two quick ones. All the 
colour left the face of Louise in a moment; she glanced round with an 
imploring, terrified look, such as I had never seen on her face before. 

“¢Tn here,’ she cried, opening a door; ‘in here, for one moment, as 
you love me! I will explain afterwards.’ 

“Tt was all the work of a moment; and before I knew what had hap- 
pened, or where I was, I found myself pushed into a small closet that 
opened out of the room, and its iron door shut to and bolted behind me. 

“The sitting-room rented by Louise and her mother had formerly 
been the office ofa solicitor or an accountant, or some person of that kind, 
and the closet with the iron door had been intended for the safe custody 
of books and documents. It had been fitted up with shelves originally ; 
but these were now gone, and the place was quite empty; the key too 
had been lost; but the door was kept in its place by a temporary bolt, 
which fastened outside. At the top of the door was a small semicircular 
opening, through which a few rays from the lamp in the room now pene- 
trated ; barely sufficient, however, to make visible to me the size of the 
place into which I had been so unceremoniously thrust. 

“ As Louise closed the door on me, and shot the bolt, I heard the 
tramp of a heavy foot coming quickly up-stairs; I heard, too, the rustle 
of Louise’s dress as she rushed to the dcor; but it was opened before 
she could reach it, and a man’s voice exclaimed, ‘Every thing is pre- 
pared. We shall drop down with the tide at midnight.’ 

“Tt was the voice of Cyprian Wick. 

““¢ Hush!’ exclaimed Louise, in a low, terrified tone. ‘ He is there!’ 

“¢ And fast?” 

“¢ And fast.’ 

“¢So much the better. It is too late fur concealment now; and, in 
any case, a few hours would have revealed every thing. The farce is 
over at last; blow the whistle, and let the curtain rise for the first act ot 
the tragedy !’ 

“T heard this, as a man sometimes hears voices in his dreams, with a 
vague haunting sense that what is said bears some reference to himself ; 
but how, or in what way, he cannot clearly discern ; so the implication con- 
veyed by the words to which I had just listened seemed too monstrous for 
belief, and for the moment my mind refused to entertain it. Putting my 
hands through the opening at the top of the door, I raised myself up by a 
desperate effort, till my eyes were on a level with it, and I could look into 
the room. What I saw was Cyprian Wick seated at a table, fanning 
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himself composedly with his hat; while Louise stood leaning over him, with 
a white scared face and trembling hands. It was only for an instant that 
I could thus sustain myself; the next, I fell back, a weak, stricken heap 
of humanity, into a corner of the closet. 

““ Now that matters have come to a crisis, we must go at once, and 
before Chére Maman returns.’ It was Cyprian who spoke. 

“And what of him?’ asked Louise, pointing, I presume, to the closet. 

““¢He may lie there, aud die there, for aught I care. Get ready, 
Louise; I give you five minutes to prepare.’ 

“Louise went into the other room. The whole diabolical plan burst 
upon me, and I started up from the ground, and flung myself madly 
again and again upon the iron door; but my puny efforts seemed scarcely 
to shake its massive strength. Cyprian laughed loud and long. 

““No go, old fellow,’ he exclaimed. ‘You are as fast as a starling 
inacage. Yes, Master George Sinkinson, this hour is very sweet to me. 
Your insolent patronage of me because I am poor, your peacock airs of 
superiority, your treatment of me before your fine friends as something 
between your lackey and your spaniel, have all been put dewn to your 
account, and are none of them forgotten. This is how I pay the debt. 
You looked for bread, and I give you a stone. You dreamt too, in your 
folly, that you had won the love of Lonise Latarche. Bah! the girl 
doesn’t care two figs for you. She would have married you, for all 
that, because you are rich, had I not interposed; and would probably 
have poisoned you afterwards. Me she loves, so I take her off your 
hands; for which be thankful. And as for me, I suppose that I too love 
Louise ; that I am infatuated—mad—what you like to call it; a fool, 
perhaps, to give up all my prospects in life for a pretty fuce. But that’s 
my business. Louise, my little cat, come here 2 moment.’ She came 
out of the other room. ‘Tell me, whom do you love? Speak up, so that 
the gentleman in his cage may hear your words.’ 

“<T love you, Cyprian.’ 

“¢ Me alone of all the world ”” 

“¢'You alone.’ 

“<¢Did you ever love George Sinkinson? Speak up.’ 

“<¢ Never.’ 

“¢ And you willingly give up this wealthy marriage, and this hand- 
some suitor, to follow your ugly Cyprian in poverty to the other side of 
the world ?” 

“<Willingly.’ 

“<« Bon! Kiss me, then. Agaia. That will do. Now go and finish 
your preparations, and be quick about them. You have only two mi- 
nutes more.’ 

“ He did not speak again, but sat down and lighted a cigar. By the 
time specified Louise was ready. 

“* Better put on an extra shawl,’ said Cyprian. ‘You will find it 
cold on the river. So—that will do. But what have you got here? A 
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gold watch and chain!—his present, eh ?—then off with them; lay them 
on the table. And these bracelets from the same quarter ?—otf with 
them too. And these rings ?—let them follow the same fate. Take none 
of his accursed gifts with you. So—they are all in a heap, ready for him 
by the time he quits his cage. And now we start clear and free, with 
just a hundred pounds of hard-earned money of my own to begin the 
world with. Are you quite content, Louise?’ 

“¢ Quite content, Cyprian, so long as you are by my side.’ 

“<That’s settled, then. And now let us be off without further delay. 
All the world before us where to choose—eh, Loo? Mr. Sinkinson 
wishes us bon voyage in his heart, though he hasn’t the politeness to say 
so. Allons, mes enfants de la patrie,’ 

“They went out together, Cyprian humming the ‘ Marseillaise’ gaily ; 
and next minute their footsteps echoed down the hollow stairs, and I was 
left alone. I stood listening: till the faintest echo had died away, and then 
I tried a second time, with all the added strength lent me by rage and des- 
peration, to force the bolt of the iron door; but only to sink back after a 
time, exhausted by my vain efforts. ‘ What matter?’ I suid to myself. 
‘Chére Maman will be here in an hour at the furthest, and then I shall 
be released. ‘They will drop down with the tide at midnight, Cyprian 
said. They are going by some vessel, then. It will not be difficult to 
learn the names and destination of all that start to-night; neither will it 
be altogether impossible, with the aid of my good friends the detectives, 
to obtain some sort of a description of the passengers that start by them. 
Courage! ‘To-morrow, perhaps, I may be on the track of Cyprian and 
Louise ; and when once I get hold of the clue, I will follow them round 
the world rather than lose it again. I will kill them both, or be killed 
myself in the attempt.’ ‘That idea of revenge was very sweet to me. I[ 
gloated over it; I hugged it to my heart, as the one great purpose of 
the life that was still before me. It seemed to me, at that time, that 
there was nothing else worth living for. 

“Whether I sat half an hour, one hour, or three hours, brooding thus, 
I cannot tell; but at length I heard the door below opened from without, 
and then the heavy foot of Chére Maman as she panted slowly up the stairs. 

“ «Louise, Louise, my child, where are you?’ she exclaimed, as she 
entered the room. ‘Have you found the porte-monnaie of Monsieur 
George? To the devil with the girl!—where has she vanished to? And 
these pretty things,—why are they allleft open here to the hand of any 
one who may enter the apartment,—watches, chains, bracelets,—I know 
not what—all the presents of Monsieur George ?” 

“T tapped at the door to attract her attention. She gave a little 
shriek, and swept the jewelry into her skirt. ‘Who goes there?’ she 
asked, in a trembling voice. ‘Speak, or I call the police.’ 

« ©'Tis only I—Monsieur George. Open the door, please.’ 

“ ¢ Bah ! how you frightened an old woman! What do you do there? 
Making what you call one of your little larks, eh? But where is Louise ?’ 
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“ ¢ Let me out, and I will tell you every thing.’ 

“You are not polite, mon enfant ; I ask you a question, and you 
omit to reply to it.’ 

“¢ Louise and Cyprian have gone off together,—curse them !—and 
have left me fastened up here.’ 

“¢ Diable! The girl is a greater fool than I took her to be. I 
knew she was infatuated with Monsieur Veek. But why not have waited 
till after her marriage with you, as I told her many times? and then 
she might have indulged her fancy for that droll Cyprian in a quiet, 
respectable way. Fools! they have spoilt every thing.’ 

“ ¢ But open the door, please, Chére Maman.’ 

“¢Gently! Allin good time. Do you know, my son, that although 
I am very much enraged, I cannot help being amused also? ‘The situa- 
tion is so novel. It would take well at the Variétés or the Bouffes; 
only, to give it the proper effect, you ought to be the husband, and not 
merely the lover, who has been so vilely treated. But tell me, why has 
Louise left her jewels behind her ?” 

“ ¢ Because Cyprian would not allow her to take them with her.’ 

““¢ Ah, the droll fellow! It is quite a romance. But you, Monsieur 
George, when you are released, you will go after this villain, who has 
robbed you of a bride and me of a daughter, and seek your revenge like 
a man of honour; is it not so ?’ 

“ «He shall not escape me; I have sworn to take his life. But the 
door, madame; the door. Every minute’s delay gives him an extra 
chance of escape.’ 

“ ¢ Precisely so, my son; and that is just the reason why I have not 
opened the door of your prison.’ 

“ ¢T do not comprehend.’ 

“¢Tisten, then. Cyprian and Louise having gone, it were wise to 
wish them don voyage, and have done with them for ever. But you, my 
little one, you are headstrong, wilful. I release you, and what happens ? 
You pursue the fugitives; you overtake them, perhaps. There is a scene, 
an esclandre ; it may be even a murder. The police put in their finger ; 
Justice wants to know the meaning of it all—examines us all, asks imperti- 
nent questions of us all—questions, my faith! which it were difficult to an- 
swer; your newspapers give the affair to the world; and who knows where 
it all ends? And all this may be avoided by keeping you where you are.’ 

“¢ But, madame, you would not—’ 

“ ¢ Monsieur George, it is not polite to interrupt a lady. I have not 
finished. Suppose, on the other hand, that I leave you where you are; 
that I take with me these pretty bagatelles which Louise was so foolish as 
to leave behind her, and which you, monsieur, are too much a gentleman 
to wish to reclaim ; and that I return quietly and respectably to my dear 
Paris, and there wait patiently till another pretty daughter requires my 
services, for whom I will enact once more, with great pleasure, the part 
of chdére maman,—eh ?” 
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“ ¢ But, good Heavens! you cannot be such a monster as to leave me 
here to die of hunger ?” 

“ ¢That is a difficulty, certainly. I have a heart, Monsieur George ; 
and I can feel for you. But listen: I have made in my head a beautiful 
plan which will suit both of us. I shall start to-night by the train for 
Dover. I shall reach Boulogne early in the morning. As soon as I 
arrive there, I will send through the post a note addressed to the landlord 
of this house, telling him that there is a gentleman confined in that 
closet, and asking him to release you without delay. Monsieur Cyprian 
will have had a day’s start, and you will find it difficult to overtake him ; 
and by that time I, too, shall be lost in my dear Paris.’ 

“ ¢ You surely cannot be so cruel ?’ , 

“¢Silence, monsieur! As I have said, so it shall be. You are 
positively becoming tedious. Unless you are a good boy, it is quite 
possible that I may omit to post the note at Boulogne. Go to sleep, 
my cabbage, and forget your troubles for an hour.’ 

“ She lit a cigarette, and began her preparations for her journey. In 
half an hour she informed me that she was ready. I made one more 
earnest but useless appeal to be released. 

“ «Tt must not be,’ she said. ‘ By to-morrow at this time you will 
be free. Till then you must wait with what patience you can. On one 
point I am pleased to enlighten you. Louise is not my daughter—at 
least not that I am aware of. We came to England six months ago, 
with the intention of picking up a good parti; for Louise was charming, 
certainly, and clever too, but terribly headstrong ;—see how foolishly she 
has ruined her prospects. Before she came to me, she was a rope-dancer 
at the Hippodrome; but married ladies are absurdly jealous, and she had 
to leave one day without giving notice. And now, bon soir, mon cher Mon- 
sicur George! I am desolated that it is not in my power to embrace you; 
but your image will have place always in the heart of your chére maman.’ 

“ And so, with many tugging’s and heavings at her box, she got down 
by degrees to the bottom of the stairs. Then I heard the front door 
opened; in a moment or two it was closed again, with a clash that 
echoed through all the empty rooms; and I was lefi alone in the great 
old house, shut up in an iron tomb in the very heart of London, and as 
powerless to release myself as though I were nailed down in a coffin, and 
buried six feet below the surface of the earth. 

“So long as Chére Maman was there, my desire to be released from 
my iron prison was so absorbing as to leave little room for any thought 
at variance with it; but now that I was left alone, with no prospect of 
release till the following evening, I had time enough to think the recent 
events carefully over, and resolve upon my plan of action when I should 
be free. But before sitting down, to await, with what resignation was 
possible to me, the hour of my deliverance, I determined to make one 
more effort for immediate freedom. Tlie house of which the suite of 
apartments tenanted by Chere Maman formed a portion, was old and 
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large. The ground-floor formed a shop, which had been empty and 
closed ever since I had known the place; the upper floors, too, were 
without tenants. It seemed to me, however, that there was just a possi- 
bility of my voice penetrating either into the next house, or else into the 
street ; but the next house, though I was not aware of it at the time, 
consisted of offices, which were closed and left to themselves after six 
o’clock ; so I dragged myself up by my hands till my mouth was ona 
level with the semicircular opening at the top of the door, and then called 
aloud several times with all my strength; but there came no response 
save the echo of my own voice, and when that was gone I could hear 
nothing but the dull ceaseless rumble in the streets below. Giving it up 
at length as a bad job, I sat down on the floor of my dungeon, and, lean- 
ing my forehead against the cool iron door, abandoned myself to thought. 

“ What if Chére Maman should neglect to post the note as she had 
promised? or supposing it were to miscarry in transit? Then I should 
certainly be starved to death ; for it was not likely that my imprisonment 
would be discovered in time to save my life. Perhaps, even, the door would 
never be opened for years,—not till my flesh had dropped away, and 
nothing but a skeleton remained ; over which people would surmise, and 
shake their heads, and wonder how it came to be there. 

“ The idea of this terrible fate grew upon me to such a degree, that I 
burst into a cold sweat; and starting up, I gave one last despairing cry, 
—a cry which was answered by a wild burst of hellish langhter from the 
fiends in the large room. Yes, they had come at last; I heard them 
playing leapfrog over the chairs and tables; and then they mounted on 
one another’s shoulders, and peered at me with green lurid eyes through 
the opening in the door, and grinned at me, and winked at me, and 
thrust their tongues into their cheeks, and made believe to be bursting 
with laughter at seeing me in such a miserable plight. 

“ Little hairy men they were, with hook noses, and eyes that seemed 
to be cut out of living emeralds. It was their first visit to me since that 
night when, a lad at school, I was shut up, cold, hungry, and bruised, in 
the black-hole till morning. But I knew them again, and they knew me. 
They went away after a while; and then I fell-to thinking of Cyprian 
and Louise, and wondering where they were by that time; and the 
thought of the great revenge I would take upon them, when I should find 
them, warmed the chilled blood in my veins till it glowed like liquid fire, 
and in the heat of my passion I struck my clenched hand against my 
prison-door, and shrieked aloud a wild cry for revenge. And in a mo- 
ment all my little fiends were back again, all yelling ‘Revenge! and 
each one grinning and nodding at me, as it came with a hop and a skip 
through the opening in the door, till the place was full of them. Then 
they took me in their arms, and striking my head with tremendous force 
against the iron door, it burst open vith a jar that seemed to split my 
brain; and then we all flew away tozether through the windy night ;— 
and I remember nothing more.” 

VOU, 1X. x 
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Dining for the Million. 


By HAROLD KING, 


“ A Goop dinner, after all, is better than a bad one,” once observed the 
fastidious Walpole to a friend who was denouncing the vice of gluttony. 
And this dictum, or axiom, or whatever it may be called, will be honestly 
indorsed by every humane and sensible man. The cynic, stricken with the 
curse of indigestion, may inveigh against the gourmandism of an excellent 
dinner; the hypocrite, lifting his mock eyes to heaven, may deplore with 
Falstaff the weakness of the flesh ; but practical philosophers of “ the-little- 
wine-for-thine-often-infirmities” school, whether rich or poor, will appre- 
ciate the boon, and accept with thankfulness the good the gods provide. 
How else can we respond to the grace which precedes our daily meals, 
or realise the true meaning of the words, “The health of the body and 
the good of the soul.” The ancients knew not how to combine the two 
conditions. Hither they feasted like Lucullus and the metamorphosed citi- 
zens of Circe’s isle, or they rejected, in the name of Heaven, the necessaries 
of life, and, turning hermits in Christendom or fakirs in India, attenu- 
ated the body till it was nothing but a “skin of bones.’’ The former pam- 
pered themselves with luxurious living; the latter mortified the flesh, in 
order to etherialise the spirit. It was left to our days to hit the golden 
medium. We have learnt to equalise the ways of life, to interpret the 
intentions of Providence more liberally, to believe that the “health of the 
body and the good of the soul” are to a great extent co-relative; that 
there is a close connexion between the spirit and the flesh, and that each 
acts with reciprocal effect on the other for good or evil; that, ina word, a 
mind diseased entails a haggard and wan face, whilst a feeble and ailing 
body discomposes the tranquillity of the mind. 

This is a principle now so generally admitted by physiologists, and in 
no small degree by statesmen, that it hardly needs confirmation. It seems, 
however, on the surface to run counter to the orthodox tenets of divines ; 
nevertheless it may be easily shown to be in harmony with the creeds of the 
most practical and the most Christian,—and they it is who will rejoice to 
see it most widely and effectually applied,—for between our food and our 
morals there is a very close and intimate connexion. It is now considered 
a high duty on the part of our housewives that they should understand 
“the art of cooking,” and this too with the simple view of establishing 
a well-regulated household. A good dinner is so essential to a man’s 
comfort, or a woman’s either; it tends so thoroughly to the enjoyment 
of a family ; it is so excellent a centre of attraction,—that “cooking” has 
risen to become a most desirable accomplishment. 

If cleanliness be next to godliness, tidiness in all the arrangements of 
a house is akin to piety. A neat-handed Phillis skilfully cooking the 
noonday meal is a bright picture, and deserves the praise of the poet. 
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What shall we say of her slatternly and unskilful sister, who spoils every 
thing, the tempers of friends not excluded ? 

Faith works wonders ; but a good dinner works still greater marvels. 
It is closely allied, as we have observed, to our moral and intellectual 
natures; a bad digestion—invariably the result of ill-dressed victuals 
—clouds the mental faculties, or distorts the operations of the mind. 
Philosophers have felt and acknowledged this; moralists have deplored 
it, and complained bitterly of the curse of irritability; diplomatists have 
been shrewd enough not only to recognise it, but to act boldly upon it. 
Brillat-Savarin, the modern Lucullus, has written a splendid treatise on 
the subject, and taught us how ministers, secretaries of state, and pleni- 
potentizries may be won over,—not by the subtleties of argument, not 
by the artifices of logic, not by the great interests involved ; but by the 
titillation of their palates; by being indulged with the most delicate 
morceaux ; by being attacked by little surprises. Governors and rulers 
have felt its full force; they know that a well-fed people never rebel. 
The origin of all the insurrections which the chronicles of past ages record 
may be traced to an empty or ill-satisfied stomach. It is true that 
wordy rhetoricians and agitators of the stump have appeared upon the 
surface as magicians, moving this vast mass of apparently political senti- 
ment; but the secret cry hus been “ Bread, bread!” So long as the 
multitude possess the quartern loaf cheap, so long will they remain tran- 
quil and untroublesome. The Jacquerie of France was the result of a 
famine season; the Revolution of 1789 was the result of a famine sea- 
son; stagnation in trade and scarcity in bread-stuffs preceded the me- 
morable days of February 1848, when Louis Philippe quitted the ancient 
Tuileries and turned up at Folkestone as plain “ Mr. Smith.’ We never 
hear of riots in this country except in “hard times,” when work is not 
to be had, and the wheat-crsps have failed. Your conspirator is not the 
fat, jolly, rosy-faced, jocund Friar Tuck, but t!.e lean and hungry Cassius. 
A plethoric stomach breeds contentment and joviality,—is a friend of the 
virtues. Hunger and a bad appetite, on the contrary, stir up the black 
spleen,—are the parents of hideous dreams, the instigators of wicked 
designs. 

So thoroughly are the advantages of “good eating” and “ good 
dining” understood by the great bodies of the nation, that a foundation- 
stone, whether of church or prison, theatre cr hospital, cannot be laid 
without “an elegant cold co!lation” being included in the programme of 
entertainments. Political parties cement their principles and line of 
action by a “ splendid banquet ;” and when a charitable institution has to 
be established, it cannot be done withcut the aid of a “grand public 
dinner.” Feasting, from the days of Homer downwards, Las been con- 
sidered a mighty weapon of policy in the hands of the strong, or the 
would-be strong, and influential. 

Now, modest reader, don’t imagine that I am advocating that most 
unholy vice,—gluttony. My motto is, “The health of the body and the 
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good of the soul ;” or, as the ancients had it, mens sana in corpore sano, 
—a sound mind in a sound body. I advocate good but not luxurious 
living ; pure and wholesome food, not enervating dishes; and we desire 
this, further, not for any particular class, but for all classes. Not for the 
rich—they can take care of themselves; not for the middle ranks of so- 
ciety—they have education, means, and opportunity enough to be well 
supplied ; but for the million. And I trust to see the time when the 
million will have their food as skilfully and as wholesomely cooked as 
the rich man. 

It is a fact that cannot be gainsayed, though it should be deplored,— 
nay, repented of in sack-cloth and ashes,—that we, as a nation, under- 
stand very little of cooking. In England it may be affirmed that the lower 
classes are entirely ignorant of the art. And what is the result? Two evils 
spring from it. The poor have less to eat than their very means might 
enable them to procure, for there is an absolute waste of nourishment ; 
whilst the food served up is unpalatable, if not absolutely revolting. We 
are compelled at last to admit that the stomach has been hitherto too little 
respected ; that we have dwelt too much upon the dignity of the mind, and 
upon the external claims of tle body in the shape of vestment. As to the 
great fact that health depends more upon a proper system of dietary than 
upon any thing else, that great truth we have overlooked or ignored. I 
will grant that for this ignorance no one has been particularly to blame ; 
now, however, no excuse remains for those who will indulge henceforth in 
that crude cookery which produces rude thoughts. The practical “ philo- 
soplers of the spit and pan” have been alive, and have been boldly call- 
ing the attention of the nation to this great fact. Alexis Soyer, of im- 
mortal renown, the friend of the indigent and dainty alike, was first in 
the field with his Shilling Cookery Book for the People. Then followed 
Signor Francatelli, wielding his Sixpenny Cooking Book for the Work- 
ing Classes. Wave they not instructed us how excellent dishes may be 
made with a very slight attention to certain culinary rules and principles, 
and at a very trifling cost? By the side of these worthy heroes of the 
“ kitchen-range,” the Ladies’ Sanitary Association has scattered broad- 
cast useful tracts on the same subject, adapted to the lowest scales of 
earning ; and would it not be disgraceful should their efforts be put forth 
in vain? The importance of this subject has also been recognised by the 
promoters aud managers of our industrial schools and refuges. Girls are 
henceforth to be taught plain cooking, in order that, when they become the 
mistresses of households themselves, they may be enabled to place the food 
upon their tables in an inviting, nourishing, and conciliatory form. 

I have reterred to the sheer waste of food. This is twofold. In 
the first place, by imperfect cooking—if the meat be overdone or under- 
done—much of its nutritious quality is lost; all that succulency which 
makes it so palatable evaporates, or is not thoroughly brought out; 
and thus the meal is unfortunately deprived of the quintessence of its 
goodness. Might all this loss be saved? Unquestionably. Economy 
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teaches us to extract the utmost amount of value out of a given quantity 
of any thing, be it meat or vegetable, wheat or fruit; but this faculty 
is the result of knowledge and experience, and not until that knowledge 
and experience are acquired will the balance be made equal. 

The other waste to which I allude is that of not including in our 
list of edible products all that variety which the bountiful hand of na- 
ture provides for the children of men. ‘This is a department, it is true, 
which belongs to the naturalist. There is in the animal world a vast number 
of beasts, fisiies, and insects which would make excellent food, but which 
have not yet been tried by Englishmen; and there are not a few which, 
being tried, have been rejected with disgust. It is a curious fact that 
the poor are dainty,—dainty in the sense of refusing to eat any thing 
but what their superiors consume. Sometimes they get a prejudice 
against articles of diet which even the higher classes accept; for ex- 
ample, the poor in the agricultural districts cannot be induced to eat fish, 
under some ignorant notion that it is not nourishing food; and some time 
since, when an attempt was made to introduce fish into our workhouses, 
it was stoutly resisted by the inmates. With regard to the vegetable 
world, what avast field is open tous! Evenin our own country the bota- 
nist rarely takes a walk across our fields, by our hedgerows, and through 
the wood, without stumbling over a variety of wholesome and nutri- 
tious roots, which might be made available if popular prejudice were less 
strong and blind. Out of the large tribe of fungi with which our moist 
country abounds, innumerable are the species which would make not only 
delicious but nourishing dishes, if properly stewed. Again, it is well 
known that sea-crows, limpets, cuttle-fish, snails, and other living thing's 
from which an English community ordinarily revolts, may be made ex- 
ceedingly palatable, and the wonder is that they have not been greedily 
adopted before now. I shall not plead in favour of the introduction of 
such dainty dishes as are rapturously devoured by the Chinese; rats and 
mice and “such small deer’ I utterly reject, as being nothing better 
than filthy vermin; nor do I agree with that eccentric hippophagist, M. 
Saint-Hilaire, that horse-flesh may be rendered an excellent substitute 
for ox-flesh ; I am a boophagist, and shall ever stand by the roast beef 
of oli England. At the same time J maintain, and consistently main- 
tain, that there is a large variety of products belonging to the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms in this country, not repulsive to the gorge, which 
are the natural food of mankind. ‘These it is the business and duty of 
our scientific men to bring to the notice of the purveyors of the million. 

There is, however, a third waste to which I have not alluded; and 
it is a most important because a most costly waste,—a waste that is oc- 
curring every day, and in every household; yet, strange to say, the pro- 
portion is greatest in the smallest households. We refer to the waste which 
naturally originates in the cooking of small joints and portions of meat. It 

tands to reason that there is a larger proportionate loss of nutritious par- 
ticles in frying one pound of beefsteak than in frying three or four ; and the 
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waste on a small leg of mutton, compared with that on a ten-pounder, is 
commensurate. To provide a dinner for four or five persons individually 
costs a great deal more than were those four or five persons to combine 
and have their food dressed for them as one party; and the same principle 
may be extended, with an equal amount of saving, to parties of thirty, 
fifty, a hundred, ora thousand. Hence it has occurred to several practical 
economists to apply this fact for the benefit of the working classes. In 
Manchester and Glasgow have for some time been established what are 
called self-supporting cooking depdts, where the million can provide 
themselves with good wholesome food at a very low rate of charge. It 
is a well-known fact, that prisoners are much better fed, as a rule, than 
the working classes; and yet they are dieted at an average cost through- 
out England of only 33d. aday. It was, then, very naturally asked, “ Why 
is it that honest men fare so badly?” and the answer is to be sought 
solely in the difference of management. The poor man buys by retail, 
and therefure pays more for every article he requires; and when ob- 
tained, there is, as I have shown, a great deal of waste, because his food 
is prepared on a small scale. As illustrating the economy which may be 
effected by cooking food in large quantities, the following statistics, de- 
rived from the experience of a Londen firm in which two hundred employés 
are boarded, are not only singularly interesting, but strikingly corrobora- 
tive. In 1840 the butcher’s meat consumed was 460 lbs. per head, and its 
cost 127. 11s. 10d.; in 1850 the quantity consumed was 369 lbs., the cost 
91. 11s. 7d.; while in 1860 the quantity was only 271 ibs., the cost being 
7. 12s. The explanation afforded is this. In 1840 the butcher’s meat con- 
sisted of inferior or second-rate joints, containing a large quantity of bone. 
When roasted, it was placed before a large fire, fixed on spits running 
through the joints, occasioning great waste, and producing indifferent re- 
sults in the cooking, the outside being generally burnt, the inside not sufi- 
ciently done. In the next decade a change was introduced. The inferior 
joints were abolished, and meat of the best quality only, free from bone, was 
purchased. The spit was laid aside, and the bottle-jack substituted in its 
place; the open fire for roasting, however, was still religiously retained. 
The balance-sheet showed for this period a decrease in the quantity of 
meat purchased of !)1 lbs. per head, and a saving of 37. 0s. 3d. Another 
ten years elapse, and instead of the primitive open-fire system, the system 
of cooking by gas waz introduced, which resulted in a further saving of 
98 lbs. per head of butcher’s meat, and of money ll. Os. 4d., although 
the price of meat was higher by nearly threepence per pound. 

Following out this principle, it only remained for some kind and philan- 
thropic individual or individaals to carry into effect this economic system 
for the benefit of the poorer classes. The merit of first attempting the 
scheme of providing better and cheaper food for the working classes is 
due, ‘we believe, to Mr. Thomas Corbett of Glasgow, who in September 
1860 opened premises capable of accommodating one hundred persons. 
So complete was his success, that at the present time there are no les: 
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than twenty-three establishments in full work in the Scottish manufactur- 
ing capital, capable of accommodating 3000 persons at one time. So satis- 
factory are the results in Glasgow, that several popular restaurants on the 
original model have been established since November last in Manchester 
with equal success. The varied character of the viands and lowness of 
the prices will be seen from the following bill of fare from the Gaythorn 
Cooking Depdt in Manchester: Bowl of porridge, 1d. ; cup of coffee, 1d. ; 
cup of tea, 1d.; bread-and-butter, 1d.; plate of bread-and-cheese, 1d.; 
bowl of broth, 1d.; ditto, with bread, 1}d.; ditto of soup, 1d.; ditto, 
with bread, 14d.; plate of potato-hash, 2d.; plate of roast beef, 2d.; 
plate of potato-pie, 2d.; plate of fish, 2d. Mr. Corbett lays it down as 
a principle, that every article should be of the best quality, and that the 
establishment should be thoroughly self-supporting. 

Now, considering the success which has attended this class of enter- 
prise in Glasgow and in Manchester, there is no earthly reason why the 
same establishments should not be erected in every large city in the 
United Kingdom, and perhaps, on a smaller scale, in the less populous 
towns. Already the system, it is gratifying to be able to state, has been 
extended to the metropolis; two spacious dining-rooms for the million 
having been opened in Whitechapel on this saving principle. It will still 
be deeply to be regretted if any length of time elapses without, I do 
not say two or three, but many cooking depdéts beiag set up in various 
parts of the metropolis, especially those most densely swarming with 
population,—in Westminster, in Lambeth, in Stepney and Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green and Bermondsey. 

The primary consideration must ever be kept in view,—they must be 
self-supporting. This is the grand feature in this philanthropic enterprise ; 
this is the chief recommendation about them. ‘The bread of charity is 
always bitter. A man of honest and independent heart—witness the 
Lancashire operatives —revolts at the idea of eating food that has not been 
earned by the sweat of his brow; but to provide him with cheap rations, 
which are at the same time wholesome and nutritious, and for whicn he 
will pay with his own money, is conferring a boon upon him without 
accompanying it with any eleemosynary tinge. 

It is idle to speculate upon all the advantages which the labouring 
classes must derive from the extensive establishment of such depdts. 
Many a man has turned away from the meal provided for him in his own 
dark, dingy, mouldy attic, on a deal-table, perhaps without a napkin, or 
else a dirty one. Ie has felt a loathing of his food even before he has 
sat down to it. The result is, he has taken shelter in further libations from 
the pewter pot. When, however, he has placed before him wholesome and 
inviting dishes, satisfying both to the eye and the stomach, his penchant 
for drink will diminish ; and the first step will, in all probability, be laid to- 
wards temperate habits in men whose only solace is in their drugged beer. 
The saving which it will effect out of his earnings may be made a con- 
siderable item. Instead of going on Saturday nights to the buteher’s 
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stall to pick up the odds and ends of meat already stale and tainted with 
the glare of the gushing gaslight, fur which too he pays an enormous 
price; instead of collecting from the greengrocer or costermonger the 
remnants of the day’s sale of vegetables, at whatever charge the green- 
grocer chooses to make; instead of having to pay vague and indefinite 
sums, according to the caprice of the vendors,—he will know exactly what 
he can live for per diem, and may, to use a homely phrase, “ cut his coat 
according to his cloth.” The road to economy will lie open before him, 
straight, broad, and well paved; whilst the golden figure of Thrift will 
beckon to him from the other end, inviting him to enter her temple, 
the savings’ bank, and deposit the money thus rescued, small as it may 
be, into her reproductive treasury. 

I have no intention or desire to pamper the poor. I am fully 
aware of the evils of over-feeding, and know too that once upon a time, 
according to a Persian legend, the devil, being foiled in a plan of 
temptation, at last bethought himself as a dernier ressort of assuming 
the guise of a cook. Does not glorious old Chaucer, too,—no ascetic 
in his days, but a conscientious bon vivant,—tell us how gluttony con- 
stitutes one of the hands of the evil spirit? I scarcely need, however, 
say that gluttony is not a necessary or legitimate consequence of refined 
cookery ; neither is the latter inconsistent with a simple and moderate 
system of diet. The dignity of the stomach, and inferentially of cookery 
and cooks, as well as the influence of the latter on civilisation, has hitherto 


been too little appreciated. The celebrated Captain Lickfinger, whose 
zeal for the conversion of the cannibals was consuming, originated the 
idea of appealing directly to the minds of the savages through the stomach. 
His idea was to carry on a culinary crusade; he proposed to send out a 
colony of cooks amongst them, and having thus reached the heart, 
or rather the palate, to divert their taste from that piéce de résist- 


’ 


ance, the “long pig,” as a roasted man was denominated by the 
Otaheitans, by the refinements of modern dietary. The Greeks had a 
vast idea of the connexion between good cheer and good morals; and 
Homer is ever enthusiastic when he describes the magnificent feasts 
ut which Agamemnon, king of men, Ulysses the cunning, Ajax the 
audacious, and Achilles the sulky, sat down. Sidney Smith imagined 
that the great end of government was roast mutton; and Soyer the im- 
mortal believed that half the evils of the world might be put to flight by 
the waving of the magic spit. Prior has profoundly confirmed @ priori 
(this is not intended for the Comic News, by the way) the justness of the 
doctrines set forth in these opinions in his “ Discussion on the Location 
of the Mind :” 
“The qualms or raptures of your blood 

Rise in proportion to your food ; 

And if you would improve your thought, 

You must be fed as well as taught. 


Your stomach makes your fabric roll, 
Just as the bias rules the bowl.” 





WIND-MUSIC AND THE CHILD. 


What need I say more on this momentous subject? The question 
has been propounded by theoretical philosophers ; it has been advocated 
by the “ Faculty ;” it has been lauded in the sublime verses of the poet ; 
it has received the sanction of the “ high-priest of the spit-and-pan 
divinity ;” it is being practically carried out by those honest individuals 
who are ever on the alert to benefit their neglected and ill-conditioned 
fellow-creatures. What, then, shall I say, except that I wish hearty suc- 
cess to the new enterprise or enterprises that may be attempted; and 
to the million, that they may find the “coppers” to encourage tais cheap 
and excellent dining ; and that now and ever good digestion may wait on 
appetite ? 








Wind-Music and the Child. 


A Tune that keeps no earthly time or measure, 
Rising and falling at the wind’s wild pleasure ; 
Now quick in haste, now slow in languid leisure, 


But always very musically sweet, 
And always sad. No little childish feet 
To its soft cadence dance along the street ; 


No little childish voice breaks into singing, 
By a glad impulse, like a wild bird flinging 
An echo to the sound the wind is bringing: 


Rather the child, although scarce knowing why, 


Hearing this music, passes slowly by, 
And breathes its fear and wonder in a sigh. 
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Blue Distance. 


A pay in early summer: vigorous showers of the morning give a bril- 
liancy to the light, a definition of shadow, heightening much the luxury 
of being abroad: the few clouds now in the sky are touched at their 
edges with that rare purple shade such days only afford, as, sitting out 
upon the terrace in front of home, I remain long looking upon fields 
sloping away to a valley, whose dark and wooded sides opening form a 
fine contrast to the far distance beyond, upon whose lovely blue the eye 
is satisfied to rest as it traces long swells of hilly country, and, still beyond, 
three great step-like promontories, like ocean barriers of a former time. 

Sitting and looking, passive and content, comes over me something of 
that “recipient” subjective mood which will occasionally possess natures 
common encugh at other times; the stillness of appreciative enjoyment, 
in which we seem brought nearer the spirit of Beauty,—which so small 
a thing may rudely interrupt, while its inducement needs so much ; the 
sort of condition, we would think, more habitual to a poet’s mind, and 
one with the possession of which it should make us humble to know how 
little we have to do beyond the thankful and improved reception. 

The Blue Distance! Looking upon its faint loveliness, I fass in 
thought gradually away. It is the border-land of Wales, and two of us 
are “ making for” the hills which rise sharply before us, their cones cut- 
ting the sky; through fields where sheep and lapwing’s generally have it all 
to themselves, as the latter show by their frequent peculiar cry, and where 
footpaths die away on the grass; past a solitary farmhouse, where the 
few cattle look up with amazement at the intruders,—surprise shared in 
by a daughter of the farm, whose face, rosy beyond common, would 
astonish them in the City,—a farm such as Horace might have had in his 
eye when expatiating upon the happiness of him who, far from cares, 
paternal fields with his own oxen tills; just the place to meet with those 
present rare oxen of the plough, which are fast disappearing even from 
such remote spots; the sort of homestead where, seeing only its quietude 
as it nestles among trees giowing near, and remarking the stillness of 
the spot, we are too apt to think the “ worries of life” never enter; that 
the days of its occupants are passed in a round of simple duties, uninter- 
rupted by any great disquietude; though we must know very well that 
here too those troublesome cares will enter, playing about the bare rafters 
no less than the gilded ceilings of more costly dwellings. Crossing a 
stream rich with many ferns rising in their graceful forms on its banks, 
along which we feel disposed to linger but for the distance before us, we 
soon find ourselves at foot of one of the cone-shaped hills. You who pass 
many days where dust and grittiness prevail, know how acceptable is the 
softness of springy turf like that of these treeless hills. Ascending lei- 
surely the huge back of the hill, we pause now and then, merely, of course, 
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to look at yonder group of rocks or that projecting peak, seen to better ad- 
vantage than when we are higher; though we generally seem to agvee in 
sitting down when we are pausing. Soon reaching the point looking so 
sharp from a distance, but which we are rather uncertain about as being 
the highest when actually upon it, we find the day one of the best for the 
mountains,—cool and breezy after a few showers clearing the air. Throw- 
ing ourselves upon the soft mossy turf, we give ourselves to the enjoyment 
of | the scene. 

Clouds rise up and pass over, casting their moving shadows upon 
the steep slopes of other hills,—shadows that chase each other on their 
broad sides—now alive with rare purple hues, as the sun lights up the 
various blossoms of gorse and heath, now sbaded and sombre. On the 
great undulations of the uplands one traces the gradual diminishing oi the 
extreme cultivation of the plain, where, hedges disappearing at last, the 
old district is left to all its wild grandeur and svlitude. Tracing one of 
those great works of the Legions,—a long level line of road stretching for 
some miles in a perfectly straight course,—we fancy how different would 
the scene be were it beheld as when Caractacus with his fierce and hardy 
followers held this part of the country for so long time against the skilled 
armies of Rome. ‘The present happy division of our country into so 
many homesteads must considerably have altered the general face of the 
land, reducing perhaps the greater picturesque effect it must have had 
when vast forests and alternate patches of barrenness spread their dis- 
tinctive features over it, while arguing the prosperity of to-day. But it 
is in the immensity of prospect a view like this more especially satisfies. 
Stretching away till the eye wearies of following it, a vast plain of Central 
England lies before us from foot of these hiils to the sea, more than fifty 
miles, without meeting any interruption sufficiently important to be 
noticed from kere, though bounded on the left by long ranges of Snowdon, 
Cader Idris, and others. Looking down from these rocks covered with 
lichens gray and yellow, we think of the time when against their rugged 
sides the boisterous roll or gentle “lapping” of the waves once sounded, 
as on a desolate coast. It is difficult to realise the idea of this great plain 
—now dotted with many towns, and where are dispersed so many happy 
homes—once submerged, over which fleated southwards the pale iceberg, 
carrying along with it from the early formations of the north, to depos‘t 
in warmer seas, the granite boulders found plentifully in this part of 
England. 

Pleasant it is on the heights of hills to lie flat upon your back and 
look up at the sky,—bluer here, you fancy, than below,—and watch the 
light clouds seeming so happy as they leisurely and steadily move across 
“without hurry and without rest,” or, as Wilson in his beautiful sonnet 
has it, 


“Even in ‘whose’ very motion there ‘is’ rest ;” 


pleasant to hear, as we thus carelessly lie, the sound of many swallows— 
“swifts” rightly named—dashing past with that sharp whistling sound, 
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reminding one of the sound of wind through pines, so well described by the 
word “susurrus” (Italy, you know, has many pines), or the Scotch “sugh :” 
pleasant to see the moving tops of various trees in thick woods below, to see 
the breeze bending tail spire-like poplars which rise skyward, a fine con- 
trast to the round clumps of other trees ; pleasant too, when you are tired 
of lying on the grass, to find some smooth rock slightly inclined from the 
perpendicular, against which you comfortably lean as you possibly look at 
some green and crimson beetles among the loose stones at your feet—the 
sort of beetles seen on dry and hot rocks only on a brilliant summer's 
day : not unpleasant is it also to bring out of some inner recess the “ re- 
freshment”’ most people seem to deem an essential addition to the things 
enjoyable on the hills, which may there be taken with fresh air. Were you 
ever on a height in summer where you didn’t find the fragments of some 
vessel ignominiously thrown away, perhaps put on a rock and “ shied at,” 
after the invigorating contents were disposed of? or at least you see the 
paper left, after its use was over, to the mercy of the winds; or you must 
have found those universal nutshells ? some people—many, it would seem 
—having a weakness for filberts whenever they are from home. 

There is something in the feeling akin to that of triumph when, after 
struggling to some breezy summit, we take in the vast prospect, gazing 
long and leisurely upon the scattered farms below, whose many hedges 
seen in perspective give ata distance much the effect of a forest, imparting 
to a district, in reality comparatively treeless, a dark and wooded aspect. 
There is brought to the spirit something greatly to its capacity, as the 
expanding scene unfolds before the eye. And yet, as we have no doubt 
many have thought at such a time, it is but a small circle only of one of 
the lesser islands of earth that the eye can take in at once: and the mind 
returns with relief from attempting, vainly enough, to grasp the idea of 
the world. 

That is a fine feeling accompanying the satisfaction of being on lofty 
mountains,—the consciousness of something beyond “superior to and 
above it all;” there is perhaps the influence of an inner acknowledgment, 
scarcely framing itself to a thought, that the littleness of every-day 
life, its small cares and anxieties, that day-after-day labour in a narrow 
round of duty, is all wisely judicial, and may hereafter be found to have 
been among those “ former things” which have “passed away.” It is 
perhaps an inward sighing for the recovery of that lost state of per- 
fect doing and perfect resting in the comforting presence of the Great 
Master. 

Alone on the heights of Malvern, I remember lingering long one 
autumn evening,—/veling, it may be, rather solitary, but drinking in the 
scene for after-days,—with that longing for sympathy we have when alone 
we look upon beauty. I remember looking upon the old cathedral cities 
of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford; upon the beautiful Vale of 
Evesham, lying in the rich evening light; upon the hills of Radnorshire, 
lessening away like the subsidence of some great wave upon the Shrop- 
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shire Wrekin, of many and dear association, seen to rise imposing and 
mountain-like in the blue distance. That evening too I know it was 
a contrast to turn my attention to a company of rooks sporting themselves 
just below the Beacon, wheeling and dashing one after another in a manner 
of which I little thought rooks capable, giving me quite a further insight 
into rook-life, and raising them considerably in my estimation. The way 
in which they sailed from the rocks, dropping deep into the valley and 
rebounding upwards in long sweeps, was something almost tantalising, 
while interesting, to see. 

When on the hills, we have felt the want of those tables, gener- 
ously placed on some few heights, which show by radiating lines the 
principal points of interest on the horizon; if made of iron, they would 
long remain silent guides (a quality other guides might often have with 
advantage), and the stranger, otherwise hopelessly straining his eyes for 
some famous distant point, could not fail to appreciate them. To the 
generally wealthy owners of hills, the expense of such indicators would 
be but small, the boon to the public great. If too on some hills were 
put up small huts, built picturesquely of gorse or heatb, on that side 
opposite to points of prevailing winds, one would have opportunity of 
watching, during the stormy days of spring or early summer, the passing 
of clouds over the landscape,—a local storm,—affording fine effects of 
light and shadow as it came and passed off: first the distant mistiness, 
widening as it nears; then the enveloping cloud (making you glad of the 
shelter of our hut), and the passing away again of the shower, to gladden 
farmers’ hearts afar; and then, afterwards, the enjoyment of increased 
brilliancy of light reflected from sparkling leaves. 

As Humboldt tells us the dwellers on the pampas of South America 
say they are, so I may say I always was, fond of “looking well around” 
me; from the time when we little ones chased the butterfly—per- 
chance a blue one—on the wooded sides of our fair county's pride. I 
cannot say however that, like those same people of the Llanos, I 
should rejoice to live on their flat, tame plains; the monotony of those 
level districts might in time make one melancholy, and I should feel 
much as did a schoolfellow of ours, who avows that, upon landing at 
Buenos Ayres, “his soul sank to his sole, on seeing a country as flat as 
a pancake.” What sort of a home could one make, as far as its position 
went, where no changeless landmarks might blend themselves with all 
cherished memories of home? as Hugh Miller remarks, from his Scot- 
land privileges. No wonder those fellows lead a roving life, having some 
difficulty to find a resting-place they have left. Such extensive, dreary 
plains are happily few; serving to show what earth would be but for 
the‘variety of mountain and valley,—a variety which might have been 
far less, without depriving the world of its verdure or its streams. In- 
stead of the gentle undulations and broad valleys of our English land- 
scape, we might have had one immense plain like that greater part of 
South America, bounded by one mountain-chain, whence start the 
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streams soon becoming those vast bodies of water moving through the 
unifurm extension of plain in the midst of unchanging monotony. 

Speaking of America, you remember Humboldt’s account of that 
first view of the Pacific from the rugged summit of the Andes? The 
height, the extreme transparency of the air, and, above all, the broad 
ocean below, must have formed a sight not likely soon to fade from the 
memory. 

How like this looking upon the blue distance is the retrospection of 
early days! their joys and sorrows, like peaceful vales and stern moun- 
tain-passes, being alike veiled by the softening and beautifying medium 
of time. In the memory of those distant times stand out in brighter 
clearness some few events, like corn-fields seen yellow on the blue. 

There come to me recollections when we little ones at home were ex- 
pectant, as we rarely are now, at the prospect of a day spent on our hill,— 
the anticipation of a pic-nic; rather rejoicing when finding ourselves “in 
the way” during the confusion of preparation for such event, knowing 
well there must be something pending beyond common. We remember 
the joyous ride in a crowded “ carriage” through narrow lanes of tall 
hedges, and our delight at actually going; the scramble up the hill with 
those whose curls of light hair the wind was waving; our wonder at 
the chequered appearance of the fields—something new to us then— 
as we rested on the top. Of those who then were with us, how many are 
no more! 

“ \ few short years—a ringing voice, 

A clear blue eye, 

(nd clustering curls of sunny hair, 
Too fair to die! 

Only few years—no voice, no smile, 
No glance of eye, 

No clustering curls of golden hair, 
Fair but to die! 

A few years only—we are left, 
And so much gone! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on!” 


What a hold upon the memory have some events passed at such times, 
—seasons now gone for ever ; incidents called up in startling freshness by 
so trifling a thing as the accidental smelling the peculiar fragrance of 
fir-trees; when may rush in upon us thoughts of things with which that 
fragrance had to do,—recollections hitherto sleeping unroused! What an 
instant, imperious power over the memory has that same sense of smell ! 
as has been well remarked. To this day the scent of burning wood will 
throw me back to the time when we were at a little cottage-school, with its 
overhanging straw-roof, its fir-trees in front,—tall trees, planted, as she 
told us with pride, by the mistress’s “own hand,”—its brook winding here 
and there, whose trout we loved to sit and watch “rising” on summer 
evenings, and its several banks with beech and birch trees, among which 
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the blue smoke of the wood-fire used to rise:—a perfect model of the rural. 
We have been there since, and found the same suggestive smell of burn- 
ing wood,—wondering, however, at the diminutive size of the present 

+ scholars, and deciding that we were certainly much more important. It 
was a lovely spot that, and wonderfully suited for a school, or rather 
nursery, such as it was,—as the healthy looks of one little fellow, a 
native of London, as the old mistress was delighted then to inform us, bore 
evident testimony. There is much to commend itself in a school of this 
kind, where, if we seemed sometimes put upon “short commons,” we 
had the common land to play over, and might feed on “sour sauce” or 
the vividly green shamrock, and browse the hedges at our leisure. 
Depend upon it, that is the right sort of training for very little ones, if 
you wish them to be strong,—few lessons, fewer uxuries, with plenty of 
scope for the limbs. We had, I know, plenty of this latter, being mostly 
in the various “patches,” as the playgrounds were called, and often 
being marched off in a body, two and two, after the manner of schools. 
Oace I remember we were all taken to a rock, forming part of a long 
ridge stretching for miles on each side the school, named “ Hippikin’s” 
Rock ; a legend being told of a man of such name having thrown himself 
thence. The lezend, however, didn’t trouble us, or take from our plea- 
sure in watching that mysterious thing, a balloon, sailing away on the 
wind. That was among our first experiences of rocks, and perhaps 
started the eagerness with which we have always hailed any proposal to 
spend a few hours among or upon them. 

How it surprises us sometimes, after walking miles to a good view, 
to find the natives content in houses which might “give upon” a prospect 
such as many persons hope in vain to secure, but which look in one upon 
another as in some back street in Manchester! It seems strange to us 
how so many people, whose windows might command a view one would 
never weary of enjoying, are content with looking upon a bare wall or 
dirty yard; how they can be impervious, co to speak, to the quiet plea- 
sure thus lost. I know several parts where, on the broad table-lands, 
you have on every side grand scenery, and yet the farm-houses look 
upon the farmyards, as though a farmer must never attain to any thing 
further! Whether this is in part owing to the landlords and their wish 
to restrain any undue aspirations of their tenants, or whether they fancy 
farming pursuits incompatible with a taste and appreciation for things 
beyond, we may not say. It cannot be well, the confinement furced 
upon many a farmer, where sitting at home he might, at no further 
cost, have enjoyed a freedom of view quite elevating to his spirits, when 
bad harvests or low prices had a tendency to depress. When you con- 
sider the probable length of time each house will stand, and the certain 
cost in any case, it seems worthy more consideration than appears 
generally given, how to make the best of the situation. Though far 
from thinking all farmers would appreciate the benefit thus conferred, 
we know there are many who would still prefer the “back parlour,” 
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where to enjoy their “ glass,” expatiate upon the “ beauty” of pigs, and 
discuss the merits of their respective “short-horns,” undisturbed by any 
calls for admiration from without. Others, however, there are whose 
talk is not all “of bullocks,” and who can enlarge upon other things 
than turnips; men who, with a close attention to the necessary cares 
of the day, combine a taste for more outward things; who are as much 
at home in some of the walks of literature and art as in those of their 
own farms; who, from mentioning the ravages of “the fly,” can turn 
to contrast the Lucifers of Milton and Bailey ; men who can sing “ The 
Husbandman” as well as act him. In the erection of farm-houses, there 
too often seems no consideration that a dweller of this latter kind may 
ever live in them, or else a disregard is paid to his wants other than 
those of shelter. Now in far-off spots of beauty and sublimity there 
are rarely any dwellings except the homes of the labourer and the far- 
mer, the distance from the convenience of large towns deterring many 
from settling in their picturesque solitudes. The farmer and the cottager 
have, therefore, most likelihood of falling into a pleasant spot; of realising 
in their daily life what most of us must be content to catch for a brief 
time from the regular round of business,—the satisfaction of looking upon 
the Blue Distance. 








